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PREFACE. 


T he BHiiibers of the Present Day Series bearing upon 
tlie aiitliorsliip, authenticity, and credibility of the 
principal books of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, 
wliicli are assailed by the so-called Higher Criticism, 
are brought together in this Volume. They are arranged 
in the natural order of the subjects, and not in the order 
of the appearance of the Tracts in the Series. The con- 
venience of this plan for readers specially interested in 
these important discussions will be apparent to every one. 

It may appear superfluous to maintain the authenticity of 
the Four Principal Epistles of St. Paul, which are admitted 
to be genuine by the most eminent scholars of every school 
of criticism ; hut there are advocates of the less cultured 
forms of unbelief who will not consent to argue on the 
assumption of the Pauline authorship of these important 
books. For the sake of those who are under the influence 
of these writers and lecturers it is needful to issue a clear, 
intelligible, and popular statement of the evidence which 
appears to be irresistible alike to orthodox and rationalistic 
scholars. 

A Tract on this subject is also needed by those who 
would ' never think of disputing the justice'' of the existing* 
'o£ opinion, but who naturally desire to know the 
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grounds on whioli the agreement rests, and have not time 
to read large books and treatises. 

A fitting companion to this Tract is the one on the 
''Evidential Oonchsions from the Pour Greater Epistles 
of St. TmlP Dr. Godet indicates these briefly in his 
Tract on their Authenticity. They are drawn out at 
greater length in the Tract by the late Dean Howson, 
which appeared at a much earlier period in the history of 
[;he PiiESENT Day Sebibs, but forms the fitting conclusion 
of 'this Volume. 

The great importance of the other Tracts, particularly 
hose on the Pentateuch and the Pourth Gospel, will 
)e recognised by every one acquainted with the discussions 
hat are taking place. 

It is confidently believed that this Special Volume 
dll meet a widespread need, as the two former ones, viz., 
The NoN-OHBiSTiAisf Religiohs of the and 

The 'Rojt-Chbistian Philosophies of the Age/’' have 
Diie: These groups of Tracts are thus made more readily 
mailable for the use of teachers and others wlio are 
teresied in special branches of Christian Apologetics. 
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Jifjjuntent of tlie Tract. 


The aiitlior first shows that the writer of the Pentateuch 
displays an exact knowledge of the customs and topography 
of Chaldea, Canaan, Egypt, and the Desert of the Wandering, 
(in all which countries our knowledge has of late been greatly 
increased by the decypherment of cuneiform and Egyptian 
inscriptions, and by the work of the Ordnance Survey of 
the Wilderness and of the Palestine Exploration Fund, with 
the result in all cases of conlirming the Biblical narrative) ; 
and that Moses alone possessed this vast and accurate 
knowledge. He next shows that the position of the tribe 
of Levi was so inferior to that of the rest in all worldly 
advantages that it is inconceivable that they should have 
submitted to it unless they had in compensation religious 
and spiritual prerogatives. He also gives reasons for the 
partial observance of the Mosaic Law in Palestine; and 
proves that its promulgation would have been impossible at 
any and every period after the conquest. Finally, he 
combats the theory that though the Pentateuch was 
Mosaic, the three legal codes contained in it were of 
late and varying dates, by showing that it is destitute of 
proof and contrary to facts. 






THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP 

AND 

CREDIBILITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 



|nE question of tlie authorship of the 
IBooks of the Old Testament is usuallj 
one of secondary importance until -wo 
reach the prophetic writings. Even 
of all the Old Testament Scriptures we may say 
that as regards our faith little depends upon their 
human origin. For if they are what they claim to 
bo, they are a message from God to our souls. Many, 
of course, deny this claim ; it is, they say, a thing 
impossible. God never has, and never could, speak 
to man. But if He has spoken to man— and for 
believing this there are many valid reasons— no 
books have so manifest a claim to be His words 
as those of the Bible. Their human authorship, 
therefore, sinks into insignificance compared with 
the momentous question whether they are a re- 
velation of God’s will to man. And it is worth 
obsejving that the writers themselves attached 
no value to the part they had taken in the 
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n^mtUTs\mattef. There is no pride of antliorsliip abont 
books dfnot them. The}’' usually make no reference to thein- 

oMtuAo' 1 IT • 1 ‘ji 

themselves, selvcs, but are solely occupied with the great 
message which they were commissioned to bear. 

ITo doubt one reason of this reticence on the 
part of the writers is the extreme antiquity of the 
Scriptures. The earlier books were composed when 
/he art of the art of writing was in its infancy, when writing 
whefn they ^laterials were of the simplest kind, and when hut 
Sten. &w persons could either make records of events, 
or read them wdien recorded. And it is a well- 
established law of the Holy Scriptures that in 
their outward form they were subject to the 
conditions of the times when they were written. 
IbtS The Bible is a book of miracle, in which from 

iimacie. to time, at rare and distant intervals, God 

suspends the ordinary course of nature for some 
special purpose, as z ^ sign ” to men. For this is 
the correct translation of the word used in the Old 
and Hew Testaments to express these extraordinary 
^awiters interpositions of God's power. But there is never 
anything magical in the Bible, and the writers of its 
rStbey "books are never lifted out of the moral and 

mental state of things among which they lived ; 
nor are, their intellectual endowments or physical 
qualities changed. Jeremiah naturally possessed 
no gift of genius, or skill in oratory ; inspiration 
' ctKi; not give .'them, .He did possess', high moral' 

: qualities, and these, sanctified hy God’s Spirit, 
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made him one of the foremost of the prophets. 

St. Paul was subject apparently to a physical in- 
firmity which compelled him to dictate his epistles 
to a scribe. There is naturally in them the Yivacity 
of style usual in spoken discourses, but with the usual 
drawback, that the logical connexion is mental, 
and that to understand them we must study the 
course of St. PauFs thoughts. 

In the Old Testament many of our modern The source 
difficulties arise from the demand, unconsciously Sfficu&es. 
often made, that everything should he in accordance 
with nineteenth century advancement. But the 
gift of inspiration, and the watchful care of the 
Spirit that in the historical books the subjects 
selected and the method of treating them should 
be for the edification of the Church, did not raise 
the writers above the conditions of their own times. 

And in this matter of authorship we find, when 
we turn to the Recorch of the Past^ translated from 
Egyptian, Mnevite, and Babylonian sources, that 
the writers seldom refer to themselves. The older 
books of the Bible follow the same rule, in which 
neyertheless we recognize something providential. 

For it ought to lead us to think more of Him 
whose word it is, than of the human hand which 
^'Wrote it. 

In course of time an interest gradually grew up 
in this question, and we find in the uninspired 

tiieiiumau 

^ Translated by BircH, RawHnson, Sajee,, and otlxers.’', Loiidpu. . autiiorsliip. 
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The Ilosaic Authorship) cmd 

lieadings prefixed to a large mmiber of tlie Psalms, 
an attempt made to settle tlioir date and antliorsliip. 
And occasionally tlie matter has become one of 
large importance, because of the course of modern 
criticism. It is a question of great value in our 
days, "whether the Book of Isaiah is an anthology 
made up of fragments, culled from lost wmrks 
composed by numerous writers, or the composition 
of one man. And so with the Pentateuch. 
Modern criticism has made the most of all the 
difficulties necessarily found in connexion with a 
book of such extreme antiquity. It has used those 
difficulties to discredit the book, and even to tear 
it to pieces, and assign the fragments to a 
host of nameless persons. But though Moses 
himself followed the same impersonal manner as 
was usual with all primitive writers, yet there is 
in Exodus xxiv. 4 the assertion that Moses 
wrote all the laws at that time given, and, as 
we think, in the Book of Deuteronomy words 
which ascribe to him the whole Pentateuch. If 
this interj)retation be correct, it becomes no 
mere archseological question, as might be that of 
the authorship of the Books of Judges or of 
>SamueL The veracity of Holy Scripture is at 
stake ; and besides this, the authorship of Moses, 
for which, there is ample proof, gives a solid 
foundation for the genuineness of all the Old 
Testament Scriptures If there be strong and 
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abundant evidence for this conclusion, most of tlie 
remaining difficulties, debated so warmly, sink 
into minor importance. 

Let me first state wbat is the testimony of the 
Pentateuch itself as to its authorship. We find, 
then, in Deuteronomy zxxi. 24-27, the statement 
that when Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this law in a book, until they were 
finished, Moses commanded the Levites which 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying. 
Take this book of the law, and put it in the side 
of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, 
that it may be there for a witness against thee. 
For I know thy rebellion,^’ etc. Now, we must 
not conceal the fact that great diversity of opinion 
exists as to the meaning of ^‘the words of this 
law/^ Some commentators consider that it refers 
only to the Book of Deuteronomy, and point out 
in support of their view that the reason alleged 
for thus giving the Israelites the words of the law 
in writing, is the fact that they had always been 
so rebellious in their conduct, and had so resisted 
the introduction of the Mosaic institutions among 
them. And, undeniably, it is the case that the 
more kindly and social side of the Mosaic law 
is pointed out in the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
the effort made to commend it to the affections of 
the people. It is equally the case that, until the 
return from the exile at Babylon, the Israelites 
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were by no inotins zealous for their lu’Wj, and gave 
it at most a half-hearted obedience. Again, other 
com inenta tors consider that it was onl}^ such a 
summary of the law as the kings were coniiiiandod 
to copy out each for himself (Dent. xvii. 18) ; or 
such a summary as was to be written very 
plainly upon stones covered with plaister, sot 
up on Mount Ebal, and wliich also is called, 
'‘all the words of this law’' (xxvii. 3). Finally, 
others hold that Deuteronomy was strictly no 
part of the law. For it consists of addresses 
tfonofuit made to Israel when, at the end of their forty 
years’ sojourn in the wilderness, they were finally 
mustered for the conquest of Palestine. During a 
large portion of this long period the mass of the 
people had been dispersed throughout the wilder- 
a comparatively well - watered land, 
occupied with the pasturing of their herds. But 
as the time drew near for the conquest of 'Canaan, 
Moses gathered them to him at liis head-quarters 
at Kadesh (Ifum. xx. I ; xxxiii. 36), and naturally 
recapitulated to them the chief points of their law, 
and tried to commend it to their allegiance. 

support of this, which seems the most pro- 
tive^of this table view, we. must fortber poiafc out that Moses 
' renewed the ceveuant witb. tbe , people, wlien on 
tbeir marcb they had readied the borders of tbo 
laud of Moab (Deut. xxix. 1). And notliing could 
bo more probable and reasonable than sucli a pro. 
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ceeding. For tlie generation had passed a^tay , 

with whom the covenant had been made in Horeb, ^ 

and for the mass of the people dispersed far and | 

wide in 'the wilderness, the Mosaic law had' prac- ’ . ' 

tically been in abeyance. It was intended for the I 

Israelites when settled in a land of their own, and | 

imtil then it was impossible to keep it. Thus they 1 

were not even circumcised (Josh. y. 5), and offered I 

no sacrifices (Amos Y. 25). These addresses, there- | 

fore, of which the Book of Deuteronomy consists, 
were of the highest practical value and usefulness, | 

but w^ere not the law. Thov were intended to T^eprac- x 

. *’ tieal value " . 

bring back the hearts of the people to the law, to ' 5 

renew their acquaintance with it, and to prepare ^ :v| 

the way for its observance when, upon the conquest j, 

of Canaan, the time had come for practising it. 

Very probably, like the Song of Moses in chap. 
xxxii., and his blessing in chap, xxxiii., the three ) 

addresses were left in separate documents, and ' t 

placed together after his death. The use of the ' 

word '^book,’^ Hebrew ^e^olier^ in chap. xxxi. 24, | 

26, implies that the material employed was some Materials I 

preparation of the skins of animals, and Herodotus ■'TOtms. 
tells us that 'the Pheenioians were the first to em« ' I 

ploy.skinsinthis way (Herod. V. 58), . As he adds ■ "" i 

"that" many barbarO'US tribes still used such skins, it , ■ ^ ■'"[ 

is 'evident that they were but 'roughly prepared, ' '' ) 

and 'Were unworthy of the name of parchment, , 'I 

which 'was first invented at Pergamos/many ages ' ' ''1 
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^ ' ' after tliis tima ' As we find a' Hittite town, assigned 
after the conquest to the tribe of Judah, called 
Xiijath-Sepher (JosL xv. 15), we gather that the 

Ilittites were versed in the art of thus preparing 

skins; and with this agrees the fact that the Khita 
or Ilittites constantly appear in Egyptian monu- 
Hients, long before and during the age of Moses, 
mHoshad as accomplished scribes. Moses would have no 
SwSI. difficulty in obtaining this writing material, or 
even the knowledge of the method of preparing it, 
which must have been brought to Egypt by many 
members of this nation. There is therefore no diffi- 
culty in the command given to Moses, to write a 
memorial of events in the sephePj the skin on 'which 
arecord was kept by him of events (Exod. xvii. 14) ; 
nor in the halting places of the Israelites being re- 
gistered in a similar way (Numb, xxxiii. 2). For, 
ho w^ever simple and primitive may have been the 
writing materials elsewhere spoken of (Dent, xxvii. 
2, 3), Moses possessed in the skins of animals an 
abundant and convenient article ; and prepared even 
as they were for the covering of the ark, for which 
they were made capable of taking a dye (Exod. 
xxxix, 34), they would not be unfit for writing 
^ upon, especially as the ink was thick and gintinous, 

mmm ^ and painted upon the skin with a reed. 
pSy™’' Most probably, therefore, tlie addresses which 
feejM , form the Book of Deuteronomy, and which were 
touiuiats.: spoken to the people at tho very closo of Moses’ 
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life, were left by liioi as separate documents, each 
written on its own roll of skin. And in a similar 
manner tlie Song of Moses, and the Blessing of 
the Tribes, both of which were probably written by 
Moses during the long halt at Kadesh, would each 
be copied upon a skin by itself. 

Kow, the first thirty chapters of Deuteronomy 
consist of these three addresses, placed one after 
another ; but, beginning at chap, xxxi., we have a 
history of the last days of the great legislator’s 
life, written, as the manuscripts of the Syriac 
version assert, by Joshua. The tradition is at 
least probable, though really it matters little who 
wrote this narrative ; but it does not profess to 
have been written by Moses, and chap, xxxiv. 
could not have been so written. Chaps, xxxii. 
and xxxiii. contain the two hymns, which attest 
the greatness of Moses as a poet, and chap, xxxiv. 
gives ’the history of his death. Now, any one 
who will carefully consider the nature of the con- 
tents of the Book of Deuteronomy as thus pointed 
out, will see that the words of this law ” would bo 
the four first books of the Pentateuch ; and though 
we thus divide them into four books, the Jews did not 
do so until late times. The Pentateuch with them 
was one undivided whole. For to what Moses left 
behind him was immediately added the Book of 
Deuteronomy, 'written equally by his hand, except 
the historical xxxi. and xxxiv. chapters, but not 
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sti’ictly f orsdiiig' tli6 13ook of tlio Ijo-w*, tliougli mciny 
legal enactments are recapitulated in it. x4.nd tlio 
assertion that Moses himself wrote the law, and 
eomnianded his autograph copy to be laid up by 
the side of the ark, is made not by Moses himself, 
which would have been contrary to the customs 
of those primitive times, but by those who obedi- 
ently carried out his command, and who as being 
charged -with this duty would also gather his final 
addresses together, and complete the record by 
the history of their leader’s last acts and of his 
death. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we will next 
proceed to show that the antecedent presumption 
is in favour of the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch, not merely because of the tradition in its 
favour, and the external authority which might be 
adduced, but because of the nature of its contents. 
No book of the Bible covers so vast a field, either 
of time or of, country. Confining ourselves to the 
latter point, we find the cradle of the human race 
placed in Babylonia, and at length wm are able to 
compare the Biblical narrative with legends and 
tales, wonderfully preserved there unto this day. 
From the regions watered by the Euphrates we 
next are led with Abraham to the uplands of 
, Canaan, ^ whence' ’the' history ' takes us into Egyj)t, 
'at repeated intervals; ’’and; finally, we accompany ^ 
■'the.Israehtes' 'during a, wandering, of 'forty'yoars' in' 
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tlie deserts of Sinai* It is a peculiar privilege of 
tlie days in whieli we live that our knowledge of all 
these countries is greatly increased by the decy- 
pherment of writings of vast antiquity, which had 
long remained hidden from human sight under the 
mounds which mark the sites of the ruined cities 
of Assyria. We are no longer dependent upon 
stories and traditions narrated to us by Greek 
travellers in Babylonia of a comparatively late date, 
but have in our museums, insciibed on cylinders 
and tablets of clay, the literature of the nations 
who of old inhabited these ancient lands. Some 
of these documents are said by Mr. Sayce (Gliah 
dean Genenis^ 24), to be far older than the time 
of Abraham ; while in addition to them we possess 
translations of writings in the language of Accad 
(Gen. X. 10), made at a time when that town was 
passing out of- memory, for the libraries of Assyrian 
kings, and which, even in this form, are themselves 
anterior to the Christian era by six or seven 
centuries. 

These writings are, as a rule, childishly poly- 
theistic and Ml of fable, but it is remarkable that 
tliey cover much the same ground as the earlier 
narratives of the Book of Genesis. Thus we have 
legends of Creation, of the Paradise, of the Tree 
of Life, of the Plood, of the Tower of Bahel ; and 
moreover, from Senkereh, the ancient Larsa, there 
has been brought and deposited in the British 
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Museum a historical cylinder, supposed to belong 
to tlie eighteenth century before our era, in which 
are detailed the exploits of Kndur-Mabuk, a Icing 
of Elam, who carried his conquering arms not only 
into Babylonia but into Palestine, and to the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea. By this document 
extraordinary light is thrown upon the history of 
Chedorlaomer (Eudur-Lagoniar), who was appa- 
rently his successor, and who invaded Canaan to 
replace upon the nations there the yoke of Kudur- 
Mabuk. But the interest for us lies in the close 
parallelism between these old Chaldean legends 
and the first few chapters of the Book of Genesis. 
Now it was not until very late in their history that 
the Jews, by the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, 
were once again brought into contact with the 
Chaldeans ; and naturally we find in the writings of 
Ezekiel, the prophet of that period, an intimate 
acquaintance with Chaldean symbolism. But 
though the assertion has been made, that the 
code of law found in the Book of Leviticus belongs 
to the time of Ezekiel, it would be futile to attempt 
to bring down the age of the Pentateuch generally 
to this date. Eor the Chaldean legends, long 
before this had become hopelessly debased, and 
it would have been impossible to divest them 
of their mythology, and frame from them a nar- 
rative so grand, and even scientifically correct, 
though written in popular language, as the history 
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of creation. We know, moreoYer, tKat confessedly 
most of the Pentateucli then existed much as we 
have it now ; and considerable portions of the Book 
of Ezekiel are occupied with enactments which were 
either to explain or to supersede the Levitical law. 
Especially he described a new arrangement of the 
territory of Palestine, in which the LoYites were 
no longer to he left without their share of the 
country; hut while the priests had the land im- 
mediately round the temple, they were to have a 
broad region lying between the portion of the 
priests and that assigned to the tribe of Judah. 
But if the attempt would he hopeless to assign 
these early chapters of Genesis to the time of 
Ezekiel, there is absolutely no one but Moses who 
could have penned them. 

For they are an integral portion of -a consistent 
narrative of which the one object is the growth of 
the family of Abraham into a nation. The history 
finds Abraham dwelling among these Chaldeans, 
and himself of their stock. The primary purpose 
of the previous chapters is to give us Abraham’s 
genealogy, and to show that he was the direct re- 
presentative of Shorn, and through him of Seth, 
the son of Adam, to whom belonged by divine 
decree the right of primogeniture. And with this 
right of primogeniture certain promises are bound 
up, which explain the reason of Abraham’s call, 
'Und the purpose for which his 'descendants;, were 
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f t Mosaic authorship, and all Ms 
u !m its nlace Abraham, the highest horn 
whole Semis, etoek, » desoM o* SwelHng 
at TJr a large and wealthy town, the chief seapoi t 
upon ’the Persian GuK, thongh now left far inland 
by the deposit of the silt hronght down hy ^e 
Euphrates from the highlands of Armenia. The ■ 
pli wa. originally. peopled hy tiieAccadians, a 

Lee descended from Japheth, and who are proved 
by the large remains of their literature to have 

been a wealthy, learned, aud highly civilmcd people. 

The cuneiform method of wntmg seems toAiave 
been their, invention, and clay their ordinaa-y, 
thongh by no means their only writing mateiial. 
Papyrus^ was used hy them at a_ very early date ; 
and so common was the use of writing, that ad the 
ordinary transactions of hnsiness were carefully 
recorded,, , and numerons tablets in our mnseums 
refer to matters of the most insignificant land. 

But when Abraham appears they had already 
■ I Journal iu. 430. ' ^ 
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been conquered by the Chaldeans, a Semitic race of 
the same family as Abraham himself. And in 
process of time, not only Abraham, but his father migration^of 
Terah, and a powerful section of the clan of Eber, Ms cian. 
leave Er, and settle in Haran, a town on the 
ordinary route to Palestine, and through which 
Eudiir-Mabuk must have passed on his way to the 
conquest of that country, at the yery time when 
Terah and his sons were dwelling there. Now, 
why did Terah and his family leave Ur? The wie reason 
reason distinctly ■was a religious one, ^ and no reason- reUgious. 
able doubt can be cast upon the assertion that the 
difference between Abraham, and the Chaldees lay 
in his being a worshipper of one God, while they 
worshipped many. Nor can we find any explana- me 

explanation 

tion of the monotheism of Abraham and ms clan of t>emono 

tneism oi 

SO simple and reasonable as that given by his pos- 
session of such histories as those contained in the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. The sublime narrative SsSS 
of creation, setting it forth as the work of one God, 
who commanded only and it was done, would alone 
have been a powerful preservative against the belief 
in a motley crowd of deities. Even in the Baby- 
lonian legend of creation, we still find traces of this 
grand conception in the statement that there was a 
time when the gods ^ had not been called into being. 

This sounds very much like a faint echo of the 

^ Gen. xii. 1 ; xy. 7. 

2 ciiald, 6en,f p. 56. 
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utborshiii 

splainn 

vGrythiit^r, 


to be formed into a separate people. It was per- 
Wly .atu»l, .nd .ym a” 

terns Wa "'ip" “‘Vll 

liistorv of theii’ progenitor back to tbe weij fii- 

LtwtaboaesM».»d4teyetecod 

, series of I>=4 leg«»e»*«d lolo Cli»l( can 
fables? Nor are there any remains of this genealogy 
in the legends as we now find them. 

Accept the Mosaic authorship, and all falls 
easily into its place. Abraham, the highest hm-n 
of the whole Semitic stock, is described as dwelling 
at Ur, a large and wealthy town, the chief seaport 
upon the Persian Gulf, though now left far inland 
by the deposit of the silt brought down by tte 
Euphrates from the highlands of Armenia. The 

place was originally peopled hy the Accadians, a 

race descended from Japheth, and who are proved 
by the large remains of their literature to have 
been a wealthy, learned, and highly civilized people. 
The cuneiform method of writing seems to have 
been their invention, and clay their ordinary, 
though by no means their only writing material. 
Papyrus^ was used by them at a very early date; 
and so common was the use of writing, that all the 
ordinary transactions of business were caieiullv 
recorded, and. numerous tablets in our museums 
refer to matters of . the most insiguificant kind. 

But when: Abraham appears they had already 

' » -r, ' i ^ 
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been conquered by tlie Chaldeans, a Semitic race of 
the same family as Abraham himself. And in 
process of time, not only Abraham, but his father migration of 

fjiT r> -m Terali find 

Terah, and a powerful section of the clan oi Eber, dan. 
leave Ur, and settle in Haran, a town on the 
ordinary route to Palestine, and through which 
Iiudur-Mabuk must have passed on his way to the 
conquest of that country, at the yery time when 
Terah and his sons were dwelling there. Jfow, 
why did Terah and his family leave Ur? The The reason 
reason distinctly was a religious one, ^ and no reason- religious, 
able doubt can be cast upon the assertion that the 
difference between Abraham, and the Chaldees lay 
in his being a worshipper of ^ one God, while they 
worshipped many. Nor can we find any explana- The 

5 , , . n I 11*1 explanation 

tion of the monotheism of Abraham and ms clan of the mono- 
theism of 

so simple and reasonable as that given hy his pos- 
session of such histories as those contained in the s?on of th?^ 
earlier chapters of Genesis. The sublime narrative SSorS 
of creation, setting it forth as the work of one God, 
who commanded only and it was done, would alone 
have been a powerful preservative against the belief 
in a motley crowd of deities. Even in the Baby- 
lonian legend of creation, we still find traces of this 
grand conception in the statement that there was a 
time when the gods ^ had not been called into being. 

This sounds very much like a faint echo of the 

^ Gen. xii. 1 ; xv. 7 . 

2 gjiald, Gmi,i p, 5G« , , , ■ 
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opemng irords of Genesis, that “in the beginning 
God made the heaven and the earth." Abraham 
as the direct representative of Shem, would be the 
natural depository of whatever knowledge God had 
gi ven either to the antediluvian or the patriarchal 
I'oi.c. And this knowledge, carefully guarded and 

preserved as a most precious deposit, would account 
Of tie pure faith of Ahraham and the family to 
w iich he belonged. These documents Moses would 
Hse under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit; but-' 
A would have been impossible for any one, withol 
miraculous interventiou, to pen narratives which 
run so exactly alongside the Chaldean legends 
un ess he had possessed the records, of which 
tde legends are the debased form. 

It is evident from their literature that not only 
«ie Accadians hut their Chaldean conquerors at 
Ur were Idolaters, though probably retaining 
vestiges of a purer creed. And Abraham ^ and hi! 
brethren would certaiuly endeavour to propagated 
a eients among their Semitic kinsmen— the 
nobler faifli which they had inherited. Hor would 
« effort be dtogelhee 

'gathor from the departure of Terah and his 
amily from wealthy and civilized Hr to a place 
so exposed to danger as Haran, that finally it 

Tl.eyc«uld»otjomi.id„kfr„™,„,el;p,p„j,y ; ' 

^ CompareGen. xTiii. 19 ; «jv,2.3. 
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toO; tliey were teaoliers and active propagators of 
tei}.ets destructive of tlie religions around them. 
There were attractions^ moreover, for their own 
depeiideixts, and even for themselves (Josh. xxiv. 
2), in the rites and ceremonies, the feasts and 
holy days of the people among whom they dwelt. 
And so Grod called them away to regions where the 
purity of their faith would no longer be imperilled. 

In the departure of Terali from Fr, we have 
the dividing line of these legends. Abraham carried 
them with him first to Haran, and then to Canaan 
in their pure form. At Fr and in Chaldea they 
degenerated into puerile fables. Inscribed even on 
tablets of clay they would not he cumbrous to 
carry. Abraham wms at the head of a powerful 
clan, and carried large wealth with him. While at 
Haran Terah and his family seem to have engaged 
in trade, If or which the place was admirably suited, 
and at Fr they had lived among a people too 
advanced in civilization for them to be indifferent 
to knowledge. But we have seen that though clay 
was the cheapest, yet that other more costly 
writing materials were in use, and Abraham, when 
abandoning so much for religious reasons, would 
carry with him as a prized possession the records 
of his faith, especially as they belonged to Mm as 
, being, in the direct line of primogeniture^ the 
■;t 0 presentative,of:the. priesthood of Shem. 
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Tlieir preservation from tliis time to tlie age of 
Moses was a matter of course, and lie w’'ould make 
such use of them and of other patriarchal records 
as was dictated to him by the guidance of the Spirit 
of God. But their continued preservation until 
late times would he most improbable. Even if 
carried into the wilderness and laid up with the 
ark at Shiloh, they would scarcely have escaped de- 
struction at the hands of the Philistines. Samuel 
would no doubt save all that lie could. Many a 
record of former days was probably rescued by him; 
but even if he had rescued these old memorials, 
that which next follows agrees with the author- 
ship of Moses, hut negatives the idea that Samuel 
could have compiled the Pentateuch. 

For we are next brought into contact partly with 
the life of a wandering Arab sheik and partly "with 
Egypt. ISTow, the customs of life change so little 
in the East that the ideas and principles which 
underlie the conduct of Abraham and his successors 
are much the same as those of an Arab tribe in 
the present day. They are described with the most 
thorough fidelity, hut it is the exact knowledge of 
Egypt which claims Moses as the writer of those por- 
tions of Genesis and Exodus which belong to that 
country. ’ 'Moses in, the, Egyptian narratives 'given 
in the Book of Genesis still seems to have had 
written records before him. The whole of Genesis 
is '.arranged in a series of/'^hooks 'Of,, generations,^^ 
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• ' or genealogical narratives. Moses, of course, would 
liave possessed tlie materials for these histories, 

' but again their preservation to later times would 
V have been difficult ; and we can see no reason why 
Genesis should have been thus arranged in a series 
of genealogies except the fact that when Moses 
became the ruler of Israel, all the archives of the 
race came to be at his disposal. Oriental nations 
generally attach great importance to genealogies, 
and carefully record them ; but there was more 
than mere tribal pride that req^uired that Israelis 
genealogy should be faithfully preserved. Every- 
where in the Bible there is the most careful pre- 
paration for the genealogy of our Lord. 

Nothing, too, was more natural than that the 

JMOSGSi 

man who had been the head and leader in Israel’s 
exodus from Egypt, and whose olB.ee it was to form 
it into a nation, should give its history from the 
very first. He was brought up in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, he lived in ’a gi’eat crisis of his 
people’s history, he had himself been the prime 
mover in noble deeds, and whatever archives and 
documents existed belonging to the race, would be 
in his custody. He had abundant leisure in the 
wilderness at Kadesh, and we can well imagine 
the interest with which he would study the won- 
• derful records of the past. Ho man had such a 
call upon him to show who Israel was, and what 
were the _ covenant rights of the race, as the 
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V'ioro ■who. was leading them to Canaan to win 
; those rights' by the sword. . He had, 'to Justify, 
their ww of conquest; he had to ennoble the 
people, and teach them who and what they w^ere; 
and he had to make them worthy to fulfil the 
high destiny of a family in whom, as he taught, all 
the nations of the earth were to be blessed. hTewer 
had man such a call upon him to write the origins 
of a nation as Moses, and no one can read the 
Pentateuch without feeling that IsraeFs mission 
and holy calling, and the blessing contained within 
it for all mankind were motives strong and urgent 
and all - constraining and ever « present in the 
writeris mind. 

'.Moses', tlio,' , Prom Exodus to the end of the Pentateuch we 

aetot.as "well ■ » ' " « ' - 

as^TOtcr, have done with generations, family records and 
STS o? patriarchal memorials, and Moses is the great actor, 
rentateucii. and as we believe the narrator also. And here we 
,gr|tana have two regions, Egypt and the Desert of Sinai 
oi Sinai. Now, not only is all that is told us of Egypt con* 
firmed by our largely-increased knowledge of the 
country, but there are special points strongly con* 
Milts firmatory of the view that the writer of the Exodus 

oonflmatory ' ' _ ^ ■■ ■ '. - 

personal acquaintance with the land. Thus 
.auteaiu'p, 'the 'plagues' of Egypt are^ found, ; generally to" be 
. based .upon '.natural phenomena, happening msually 
^ ' at long' intervals, "'but which came ' with intensified" 
force one after/ another, blow upon blow, tintil 
Egypt 'was', crushed ',hy',;them,',';',':'''wlhle',;& The.,, 
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smiting of tlie firstborn was a proof that they were 
no mere natural phenomena, but the manifestation 
of Qod^s presence in judgment. But this know- 
ledge of Egypt and Egyptian customs and |)heno- 
meiia is now generally granted. There are indeed 
still points where there is room for rival theories* 
There is not an absolute agreement as to the 
Pharaoh in whose days Joseph was taken down 
into Egypt, nor as to the route followed hy Israel 
at its departure. But the limits of diversity of 
opinion are being rapidly narrowed ; and as regards 
the route, the difficulty mainly arises from the 
changes in the land wrought naturally during the 
space of three thousand years. 

As regards the wilderness of Sinai the case used 
to be different. It was supposed that the history 
of the wanderings of Israel there was at variance 
with the topography of the country. Even Pro- 
fessor Eobertson Smith says that the Pentateuch 
displays an exact topographical knowledge of 
Canaan, but by no means so exact a knowledge of 
the wilderness of the wandering.^' ^ The testimony 
of the late Professor Palmer does not confirm this 
verdict. Eamous for his knowledge of Arabic, 
which he spoke like a native, and of which 
language he was the Lord Almoner's Eeader at 
Cambridge, he had traversed the country in 
every direction, and finally had taken part in 
' Old' in Jewish a24.'',.. 
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the systematic labours of the Ordnance Survey 
of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Of the general results of that survey, he says 
that ^‘ the investigators of the Sinai Expedition 
materially confirm and elucidate the history of the 
Exodus.”^ So also as regards Sinai, of which 
Professor Pohertson Smith states that geographers 
are unable to assign its site with certainty, because 
the narrative has none of that topographical colour 
which the story of an eye-witness is sure to possess,’^ ^ 
Mr. Palmer affirms just the reverse. ‘‘We have 
seen,’’ he says, “ how in the case of Sinai physical 
facts accord with the inspired account;” and 
again, “We are able not only to trace out a route 
hy which the children of Israel could have 
journeyed, but also to show its identity with that 
so concisely hut graphically laid down in the 
Pentateuch. Wo have seen, moreover, that it 
leads to a mountain answering in every respect to 
the description of the Mountain of the Law : the 
chain of topographical evidence is complete, and 
the maps and sections may henceforth he confidently 
left to tell their own tale.”® Finally, at the end 
of the second volume, he says, “ The truth of the 
narrative., of the .Exodus Las been of late years 
continually called in question; hut I have pur- 
posely abstained from discussing any of these 

^ The PeseH of the £xoduSf i. 270. JUd. 

s pp. 277, 270. 
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objections because I believe that geographical facts 
form the best answer to them all/’ ^ 

Now, if wo put all these things together, they Details may 

. ibe criticisoU, 

form a strona: argument for the Mosaic authorship but the 
of the Pentateuch, and they cover pretty nearly 
every part of it. It is easy to criticise and 
contradict details, but the combination of topo- 
graphical correctness, and exact knowledge of Mosaic 

® 7 authorship. 

manners and customs in iour distinct and dissimilar 
regions forms a very convincing argument And 
what deserves careful attention is, that the argu- 
ment is strengthened by each increase of our 
knowledge. The careful survey of the wilderness 
of the wandering, carried out by Government 
officials would have disproved the Mosaic account 
if it had been a late production, written anywhere 
else than on the spot. So our increased knowledge 
of Egypt would have detected numerous glaring 
inaccuracies had the history been written by one 
dwelling in Palestine. Finally, the discovery of 
these Chaldean legends seems decisive as to the 
fact that the author must have had Chaldean 
materials before him, and apparently at a time 
when they were not debased and degraded by the 
introduction of the puerile polytheism which now 
forms so large a portion of their contents. Now, 
supposing that some nameless person could have 


^ 'Th i DescH of the JSxotliiSf Tol. n. , 530^^ , , . 
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accomplished one portion of the task, who but 
Moses could have traced the origin and growth of 
Israel as a n'Otion from the Paradise of Adam on 
the Euphrates to the moment when it was finally 
mustered for the conquest of Ganaan f Moses did 
combine the varied materials and knowledge ne- 
cessary for the work, but besides Moses there is 
no one. 

But it is confidently put forward as a result 
proved by the Higher Criticism/^ that the Penta- 
teuch is an aggregation of legislation of various 
periods, all called Mosaic because springing from 
Mosaic origins: and especially that three codes 
may be separated from the rest, namely, that in 
Exodus XX. to xxiv., briefly recapitulated in chapter 
xxxiv ; that in Deui . xii. to xxvi ; and that in 
Lev. xvii. to xxvi., with scattered additions through- 
out the Books of Leviticus and ISTumbers, The 
first is often styled : the Covenant-code, and is 
assigned to the age of Jehoshaphat ; the second, 
or Beuteronomic, also called the people's code, is 
ascribed to the age of Josiah ; while the Lovitical 
or priestly code, is supposed to be later in date 
than the prophecy of Exekiel, which is regarded 
as preparatory to it, and to have been incorporated 
in the Pentateuch about the time of the return 
from exile. ^ 

In opposition to these startling conclusions we 
venture to think that there . is still abundant reason 
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to believe in the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch as a whole. In a book so ancient there 
may he not only interpolations, but additions made 
to complete genealogies, and to bring the informa- 
tion down to later times. Notes also, and additions 
placed in the margin, may have been inserted by 
copyists in the text. We cannot suppose that a 
book ,of such immense antiquity has undergone 
none of those perils to which we know that the 
manuscripts of the New Testament have been 
subjected. But we also know that we have the 
text substantially such as it was in the days of 
Ezra, and we hope now to give reasons for believ- 
ing that it is not an aggregation of legislation of 
various dates, hut was written during the wanderings 
in the wilderness. 

We grant that it has never been arranged in an 
orderly manner, but this is in favour of the Mosaic 
authorship. In Palestine the national code would 
have been digested and made uniform. The Penta- 
teuch, after the close of the narrative of the Exodus, 
seems to have been written from time to time as 
occasion called for it. Inscribed on separate skins 
the various portions were independent of one 
another, and often a considerable time elapsed 
between the writing of one portion and that of 
another. Nearly forty years passed hetween the 
writing of the covenant-code in Exodus and the 
popular-code in Deuteronomy, and the |)urpose of 
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the two was entirely distinct. But we must grant 
the difficulty which is at the root of these theories, 
namely, that the Mosaic legislation neyer lyas put 
thoroughly into practice, either in the times of 
the Judges or of the Kings. For this we shall 
give reasons hereafter; but in spite of this it 
has been shown in a convincing maiiner that the 
Levitical law underlies the whole of the Old 
Testaments And this argument is made even 
the more convincing by the fact that it is never 
obtruded upon our attention, nor are continual 
appeals made to it. The Jewish nation did not 
yield a ready obedience to the Mosaic institu- 
tions, and the charge brought by the law-giver 
against the people, that they had been rebellious 
and of a stiff-neck during his lifetime, pioved, as 
he expected, true after his death (Dent. xxxi. 27). 
Until the time of Ezra there never was a hearty 
attempt to carry out the law in its entirety, 
though David did much toivards popularizing 
some of its enactments, while in others he acted 
independently of it. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. It was 
caused not so much by the absence of manuscripts 
—for this wmnt is atoned for in many nations by 
the cultivation of the memory— as by the political 

^ See Hengstenberg ob totanwm 0/ ta 
by Eyiand. Clark, Eelmburgb, IS47. Bishop Browne’s 
Qotmmntaryj Introduction to Pentateuch, etc. 
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constitution of tlie Israelites. The conquered land The 

,, rt 1 -T 1*1 political 

■was aivided anions twelve or the tribes, which eonstitation 

® ^ ' of the 

were left each to manage for itself. The only 
attempt made to bind them together by any form of 
federation was the cominand that at the three great 
festivals they should go to worship at the place where 
the ark was deposited (Exod. xxiii. 17). ISTow, as 
even in the time of Samuel, the great restorer of 
Israel, the ark was left almost unnoticed at Kirjath- 
Jearim for twenty years (1 Sam. vii. 2), it is plain 
that few, except perhaps Levites, had attached 
much importance to this ordinance. Each tribe 
lived independently of the rest, and the natural 
result was that state of anarchy (Judg. xxi. 25) 
described in the Book of Judges, during which the 
people wore struggling for very existence ; and in 
no case was the yoke of an invader cast off by the 
combination of the whole race. It was always a 
local effort, led by a local patriot, with the aid of 
two or three tribes at most, 'which set the suffering 
district free from foreign oppression. 

Another very important consideration must he 

' , presence of 

added. Throughout the country a large number 
of the original inhabitants of the land remained Snd. 
(Judges ii. 2, 3), and apparently occupied posts of 
vantage, like the Jebusites, who still retained the 
steongliold of Zion (2 Sam. v. 7), until David’s time. 


Besides these the Israelites were accompanied by a The ^mixoa 
mixed multitude,” or rabble of strangers and S'llmeu”’ 
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foreigners (Exod. xii.' 38), and tlie masS' of the 
people were themselTes debased by the slavery 
wMeli they had endured in Egypt. , In this' we 
find the explanation of the fact that most of the 
superstitions and the local worships lived on in spite 
of the Mosaic law. Even the Christian clinroh was 
content to adopt a number of heathen customs, and 
endeavour to give a purer colour to them, to the 
teal loss of holiness and spirituality. Just the 
same thing went on in Israel (Judges ii. 12, 13), 
only with more determined course, because the 
resisting forces were weaker. And hence local 
sanctuaries, sacrifices at places unauthorized by 
the law, worship at high places, and other similar 
customs were for many centuries winked at. The 
state of the people was such that even good men 
were content to try to graft a purer worship upon 
these old Oanaanite practices than entirely abolish 
them. And when, after the days of Joshua and 
the elders who survived him, a lax generation grew 
up, and the tribe of Ephraim, in whose territory 
the ark was deposited, became unpopular because 
of its overbeaiing ways, each tribe was sure to 
prefer a local place of worship to one not merely 
remote but uncongenial to its members. 

The inevitable result of this disintegratioii of 
Israel was the degradation of the people. Slowly, 

■ but, surely^ ■ they sank, down ' from'; the, ystate' of'' 
civilization which had existed in the time of 
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Joshua, until literature ceased, and the art of 
writing became a mystery known only at Shiloh* 

The priests and Levites continued their official 
duties hy rote, offering the sacrifices as they had 
seen them offered by their fathers. But where 
life is a daily struggle for existence, knowledge 
and refinement soon pass away. The Israelites 
during this period were like the dwellers in the 
backwoods of America, and would retain no more 
knowledge of their religion than the emigrants 
retain of the special doctrines of Christianity* 

There was still a strong element of piety among 
them, and of trust in Jehovah, but all knowledge 
of the enactments of their law was fast dying out. 

Now, we find in the Pentateuch that Moses had . , , 

' disjointed 

not intended to leave the nation in this disjointed con^a^to 
condition. On the contrary, he had made a very 
remarkable provision for the maintenance of its The 

,• -r n » . provision 

religion, and the preservation thereby of its unity. 

The tribe to which he himself belonged, and which 
was consequently then the most favoured tribe, maUitenanco 
instead of being placed in a commanding position, 
as was the ca$e with Ephraim, was dispersed 
throughout the land. It had no separate territory, 
no tribal government, and was even made de* 
pendent upon the good will of the other tribes ; for 
there was no legal method of enforcing payment 
of tithes and offerings; and when Jerohoam 
wanted to get rid of the Levites, and took very 
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summary measures for depriving tlieni of their 
exclusive privileges, the nation generally acquiesced 
■'(1 Kings xii 16-33). Even Moses, while re- 
quiring that the Levites should be regarded 
everywhere as a resident magistracy, yet fore- 
saw their prohahle poverty (Dent. xxi. 5, and 
xiv. 27, 29). Nevertheless, though, politically 
and as regards property, their position was one 
of manifest inferiority, yet it is described as a 
reward (Exod. xxxii. 26-29). The few towns 
given them were mere homesteads, and insufficient 
for their maintenance. They were too scattered to 
wield any physical power, or maintain themselves 
by war. Yet, if Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, and his laws inspired from above, the 
position of the Levites was most grand and honour- 
able. For it was one of high social rank and great 
religious importance. Yulgar minds prefer material 
advantages. Those accorded by Moses to his 
tribesmen were moral and religious, and as we read 
the words of Ms blessing in Dent, xxxiii 8-11, 
we feel that he regarded their position himself as 
one of exceptional privilege. 

But let us leave Moses out of the question, 
because in reasoning we must assume nothing, and 
consider facts which cannot fairly be denied. Ooii- 
fining ourselves therefore to the Levites, we find 
that their males are represented as amounting to 
twenty-two thousand. They were thus far fewer 
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in number than any of the other tribes, but for 
this there is a ¥ery probable explanation. In 
erery other case the males from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war, 
were counted, and thus it w’'ould include all slaves 
and dependents who were circumcised, according 
to the rule given in Gen. xiv. 14; xvii. 12, and 
who would form a considerable proportion of the 
retinue of the great landowners. We even find 
whole clans not of Israelitish blood mcorporated 
into other tribes : thus Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, 
seems to have been an Edomite ; but wns counted 
with all his people as the adopted descendant of 
Hezron. Such additions must largely have swelled 
the numbers of other tribes ; but of the Levites only 
those were counted who were eligible to keep the 
charge of the sanctuary;” and as the stern command 
was given to put to death ^^the stranger that 
cpmeth nigh^^ (Hfum. iii 38), it plainly follows 
that only such Levites as were members of the 
tribe by right of birth were included in the 
numbering. Yery probably the descendants of 
those who formed the household of Levi when he 
w^ent down into Egypt would be counted, and all 
who were formally members of the tribe ; but none 
who Were only dependents, or who had lately 
joined themselves to their Humber. ;■ 

We find, therefore, a difference represented as 
dready existing' in^tha status' of' 'the Levit'es''Ut 'the. 
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mmbering of the tribes at tlie beginning of the 
second year after the exodus from Egypt* And 
subsequently, upon the conquest of Canaan, tins 
difference is perpetuated, and they are excluded 
from all share in the conquered lands* We find, 
moreover, that this exclusion, so fatal to their 
political influence, and their tribal independence, 
is represented as a high privilege (Exod. xxxii. 29) 
granted for devotion to J eliovah’s service ; though 
originally, and most correctly, if we regard only 
their temporal position, it is described as a punish- 
ment (Gen. xlix. 7), How’, then, is this to be 
explained? I can see no other answer than that 
the Levitical law in its main particulars was enacted 
at the very beginning of the long wandering in the 
wilderness, and seemed so securely established, and 
held so high a place in the estimation of the people, 
that it was regarded as an enviable position to be 
its ministers. The Levites were parting with the 
substance. They were content to go without lands, 
were forfeiting their political importance, abandoning 
their right of self-government, were making them- 
selves powerless in war, and accepting instead a 
life of dependence upon gifts and ofl:erings. 27ot 
only must the religious feeling have been upper- 
most in their minds, but they must have been 
assured of the firm attafliment of , the other tribes 
to the Mosaic institutions before it would have 
been possible for them to commit such an act of 
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self-abnegation. They must have felt sure that 
the visits thrice in each year to the place where- 
ever the axk was set up (Exodus xxxiv. 23) would 
be made, and the offerings duly brought, or they 
would not have abandoned so much to take in its 
stead so shadowy an endowment. 

Moses must often have thought over the vital go^rSnt 
question, of what Avould be the best form of govern- ?,e Sp in 
ment for the people when established in Palestine. 

The form he actually selected, under the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance, was one that made piety and 
religion essential for its maintenance, while he 
evidently regarded with dislike the kingly form, 
which then almost universally prevailed. Probably 
he had seen in Egypt reasons enough for his aver- 
sion, and had suffered deeply in person. He had 
seen, too, there all those abuses of despotic power 
which he describes so graphically, and which some 
critics suppose refer to the practices of Solomon's 
court, as if that king did more than imitate Egyptian 
practices. And yet he must have been aware that 
monarchy was the political constitution which 
would best ensure the independence of the people, 
and give them strength for war. For it alone 
would combine the scattered forces of the tribes, 
and compel them to act in concert. ■ Deliberately" ■' 
he^.put this' aside, with' the feeling nevertheless that, Thokingiy ' 
the people sooner or later would demand it. What 
he chose was what he /thought .would conduce miost ■ ' 
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to the moral and religions adTancenlent of Isra,el. 
Probably he had counted too largely upon the in- 
fluence ■which the Levites would exercise; but this, 
even ■when supplemented by that of the prophets, 
who certainly did not fail in activity or zeal, proved 
politically insufficient. But the distrust of kings 
mtoat of ^ ^a_g f justified. J ero- 

bo am, as we bave seen, swept tlie Levites away. 
Even Saul, the first king, made tbe race of Aaron 
feel Ms power; and tbougli David and most of his 
descendants were friendly to priests and Levites, yet 
they never attempted to carry out the law in all its 
enactments. Many of them even disliked it, and 
Manasseb did his best to uproot it. The reason 
of this no doubt was that tbe law of Moses made 
the priest with tbe TJrim and Tbummim superior 
to tbe king ; and many of the early prophets 
actually compelled the kings to obey them. Ibe 
■ intention of Moses had apparently been to make 

the race of Aaron tbe real rulers of tbe people, 
with tbe Levites as their ministers. Their influence 
was to be mainly moral, and unhappily there was 
Want of ^ want of means of making that influence sufficiently 

occasional' visit ^ to, the central 'seat of 
SSS' '' tbo^arkwmsuot enough; nor do' tbe Levites ; seem 
^ xcalked, tbe iniportance of .their ■ duties. 

Sanmel added the prophetic schools, but they too 
were not enough. Finally, the synagogue was 
''formed,; and when. a .'place/of worship was provided" 
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in every toTvn and village, and the Scriptures read 
there every Sabbath day, Israel became true to its 
law, and the times of ignorance and rebellion 
passed away. Unhappily, with the mass of the 
people, formalism then took the place of tbe 
heatbemsin too common before ; while tbe Sad- 
dncees retained the old indifference to all that was 
best in the Mosaic law. 

Alike the patriotism, the self-denial, and the 
purposes sought by Moses are intelligible, if he 
were a real man, but the history is most improbable 
if he were a mythical hero. He might have made 
his own son his successor in the chieftainship: as 
a matter of fact he passes him by, and chooses 
instead Joshua, a young noble of the race of 
Ephraim. On the conquest of Canaan, Joshua 
received large landed estates, but for the sons of 
Moses there was nothing more than their share of 
the Levitical offerings. Even the headship of the 
tribe of Levi belonged to Aaron, the elder brother 
of Moses; and upon him and his descendants the 
high priesthood was conferred. They did con*- 
sequently hold a grand position; but as for Moses 
himself, in 1 Ohron. vi., after he has been barely 
mentioned, his race entirely drops out of the 
genealogy, while the family of Aaron is carefully 
described. All this is full of meaning typically, 
and finds its explanation in New Testament truths ; 
but to these I must not refer, as they lie outside 
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tlic argument I only point out tlie facts as given 
in tlie narrative, tliat while Moses conferred the 
spiritual power on Aaron^ aiid^' provided for its: 
permanent continuance, he took diligent care that 
his own kingly office (J)eui xxxiii. 5), should 
neither be permanent nor hereditary. Yet 
hereditary rights were not unknown. The 
princes of each tribe were hereditary. The 
heads of the '‘fathers' houses'’ -were hereditary, 
and in times of emergency tlieir po'wer became 
considerable. We gatlier from the words of Gideon 
(Judges vi. 15) that it was to them that the people 
looked for help. Yet Moses had impressed upon 
the nation so deep a dislike of the despotic power 
of kings, that Gideon resolutely refused that office 
when pressed upon him by the people after the 
defeat of Midian (Judges viii. 22, 23), and when 
already it was hecoming manifest that the nation 
did need some central authority to bind it togethei. 
and give it security against foreign aggression. 

The purpose which Moses was led to form was 
that after the conquest of Canaan the people should 
live in a state of patriarchal simplicity and of peace. 
Ho deliberately refused them that which would 
liave made them strong for war; and Joshua, after 
the conclusion of , the war, was to bo merely a 
great landowner. There was to bo no tyranny or 
:despotisia nt liome,. and no ■ aggression' upon the 
neighbouring people. The theocracy is the most 
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perfect of ideal governments, but it requires a bigli 
state of morality in tbe people, great faith in God, 
and the maintenance of a manly spirit of patriotism 

^ X X tlic 

throughout the nation. It tos the want of this theocracy 

. ' . . failed. 

which caused its failure. There was not much 
feeling of fellowship among the tribes. Judah, 
which was to have been Israel's mainstay in war, 
kept aloof. Ephraim, the tribe which held the 
central position, “while claiming the leadership, 
did little for the rest, and was disliked hy them. 

ISTowhere was there any strong sense of allegiance 
to Jehovah as their king; and we do not find 
that the Levites were either particularly active or 
successful in keeping alive in the hearts of the 
people a warm love for the Mosaic law. And yet, 
if in its external fortunes the political constitution 
of Moses was not successful; if IsraeFs existence 
was a troubled one, wdtli hut few periods of golden 
sunshine, nevertheless it accomplished its higher and actually ac~ 

^ ^ coinpUshed. 

spiritual work. It produced a very heroic national 
life, and one ever struggling onwards. Had Israel 
enjoyed a larger degree of ease and prosperity and 
security, it would not have accomplished its work 
for God so well. Ho sooner even did it attain unto 
empire under David, than, after a short era of 
earthly glory, the Divine Providence rent it into two 
petty kingdoms. When built up again by the piety 
of Ezra and Hehemiah, the conquests of Alexander 
placed in its neighbourhood states too powerful 
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for it to be able to cope mtli them. Tlie empire 
of ilie world was given to Assyrians and Persians, 
Greeks and Romans. Tbe Jews were cliosen for 
an entirely different purpose ; and to this very day 
they set before us the same phenomenon that has 
ever marked their history, of a continued and 
permanent existence under temporal circumstances 
of a most adverse character. And we believe that 
the law of Moses was given for the sake of IsraeFs 
spiritual development, and that it fully accomplished 
its divine purpose. 

We have examined, then, the facts as given in 
the history, and also inquired into the conduct, the 
purpose, and views of Moses in the establishment 
of the Levitical law, and have seen what were the 
inffuences to which he trusted for its mainienance. 
And we venture to say that at no time, except 
when they were just entering upon the conquest of 
Oanaan, would such a state of things as we have 
described have been possible. We find in'tbe Penta- 
teuch a striving after an ideal perfection, and the 
expectation that, after taldng possession of the pro- 
mised land, the people would lead a peaceful life, 
blessed with a pure morality, high spiritual privi- 
leges, security from without, aild self-restraint and 
respect for the rights of others at home. But the 
sole means used by the lawgiver are moral. Dis- 
persed among the tribes, the Levites are to maintam 
among them the living power of religion ; and for 
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its protection Israel must trust in God, wlio, if 
it . is faitMul to His service, will use superna- 

• ,tural:meaus/m its bebalf. We find Isaiah pic- 
turing again such an ideal of earthly perfection in 
'chaps, xi-'and Ixv. , 'There is the same longing, the 
'same 'aspiration ill the Christian Church. ■ It would 

* be untrue to say that Christianity has failed because 
the general state of Christendom falls so far short 
of the ideal proposed. Equally untrue is it to 
speak of the Mosaic law as a failure, because it too 
/never realized its high exjiectations.. Then as now 

'■■' ''it;Was' 'a 'high, privilege' for God's people to, have. a 
, noble ideal of faith 'and duty set before them,' and in ', 
all 'The worthier members of the' nation there was 


a continual striving to reach the high standard 
proposed. The difference between the two dis- ■ 

pensations is, that Christianity, being intended for chrTSSnity 
all ' mankind, enacts great principles, which each 
country is to embody in laws and institutions, 
according to the requirements of time and place. 

The Le'vitioal law was for, one small nation in one 
small corner of the world, and intended to last 
only until another prophet should come invested 
with powers similar to those of Moses (Dent xviil 
16). ' ' In.itS' higher object the Mosaic law ,was;^eHgiiGr 
not unsuecessfuL The ideal state of things which MosScta^® 
it proposed was nather a goal after which the nation : psS.' ' 
was to struggle, than a thing capable of actual 


'realization. v'The" great objects, ''as .,,we' Christians ' 
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believe, of the Levitical law were, first of all, to 
prepare the way for the advent of the Messiah ; 
secondly, to keep alive in the hearts of Israel the 
expectation of His coming ; and thirdly, to give 
proof of His nature and office now that He lias 
come 

I mention this not as any part of the argument 
to those outside the faith, but because many who 
believe might he distressed on finding that Moses 
proposed the establishment of a state of things on 
earth 'which never came to pass. Had the objects 
of the Mosaic law been earthly, it would be hard 
to understand how their lawgiver could have left 
the Israelites without any provision for their 
security from external attack; or how he could 
have trusted to the distribution of the Levites into 
fort^r-eiglit towns, four in each tribe, for the main- 
tenance of that high state of piety and morality which 
actually existed during the days of Joshua, and the 
elders who had been brought under Moses’ personal 
influence. But this seems to me an unassailable 
proof that Moses was the author of the Levitical 
law ; for when would such an arrangement have 
been possible except just at the time when the 
people were entering upon the conquest of Canaan P 
^ G-ainsayers cannot say that this description' was 
an invention ' of fhe priests 'and Ijovites after' ' the 
return' from .Babylon,, to 'holster up' their excessive ' 
claims. Hor if those claims had not had a very 
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solid foundation, the descendants of David would 
not have abstained so meekly from all attempis to 
♦re-establish the royal power. But besides this, we 
find that the Samaritans, who were very hostile to 
the Jews on many religious points, accepted the 
Pentateuch as their national law. The Samaritan 
characters are the old letters used by the Jews 
before the captivity, and resemble those found on 
the Moabite stone, and in the inscription lately 
discovered in the subterranean channel cut through 
the rock to convey the waters of Siloam into 
Jerusalem. W used on the coins 

of the Asmonean princes of Judea, and it is pro* 
bable that it was only gradually that the present 
Hebrew alphabet took the place of the old style of 
writing, and that the manuscripts used by Ezra 
were written in the same characters as have been 
retained in the Samaritan Pentateuch to this day, 
How, not only did the Samaritans acknowledge the 
authority of the Pentateuch, but they attest its 
antiquity by the fact that its language was so 
obsolete that they could not understand it, and 
that consequently they were obliged to have a 
translation of it made for common use. 

The same was the case with the Jews (Heh. 
viii 8) ; for at Babylon they had learned to speak 
an Aramaic dialect, already in general use in 
Palestine before; for Jeremiah often employs it. 
Parts of Ezra and Daniel are in this 'tongue,, and. 
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amoEg the Ten Tribes it seems to have generallj 
prevailed, aad must further have heea straugely 
• corrupted in Samaria by the admixture of. the,, 
languages spoken by the motley tribes ■which the ^ 
Assj™ planted in the land (2 Kings xvii. 24). 

It is a remarkable fact that Hebrew thus became 
virtually an obsolete language during the captivity, 

mo Jews of audthatthe Jews, in order to understand it, made 

reqiSed for themselvcs a translation, called the Chaldee 
' Targum or Paraphrase, and that the Samaritans 
The , likewise had a Targum of their o'wn. How, it is 
anJaoknow- absolutely incredible that Jews and Samaritans 
0^ should both alike have accepted as their national 
liSo “ law a book written in an obsolete language, unless 
IliSSf that book had come down to them from ancient 
times as one of acknowledged authority. 

The Samaritans did not accept any other hook 

of the Old Testament as authoritative. It was 

therefore no common-place act, nor one done ^thr 

out discrimination. Moreover, the Pentateuch bore 
hardly upon them. The first priest of the temple 

on Mount Gerizim was a grandson of Bliashib, the 

high priest at Jerusalem, chased by Hehemiah 
from his office in the Jewish temple for marry- 
ing a daughter of Sanballat, the governor of 
Samaria (Nch. xiii. 28; Josephus Antiq. xi. 7, 2), 
in disobedience to the command given in Deut. 
vii. 3. Others had been expelled -with him, and 
yet no one ventured fo dispute the authority of 
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the book, the decrees of “wMch were being carried 
out so rigorously against themselves. We can 
account for this in no other way than by the fact 
that they found the Pentateuch in existence when 
they were compelled to settle in Samaria, and 
reverenced as their law by the old inhabitants of 
the land. It is utterly beyond belief that they 
should have accepted it from their rivals in Jera« 
Salem. Yet in their land Jeroboam had stripped 
the Levites of their privileges, had admitted 
any one without distinction to the priesthood, and 
had gone so entirely counter to the Mosaic law 
that priests and Levites and even pious laymen 
had withdrawn from his dominions, and migrated 
to Judea, that they might worship according to 
their ancient faith {2 Chron. xi. 13-17).^ 

How^ had there been a succession of kings like 
Jeroboam, it would have been well-nigh impossible 
for the Pentateuch to have retained its authority 
in Israel Gradually it would have been rooted 
out. Equally impossible would have been the 

^ The time when the Pentateuch was received by the people 
of Samaria as their national law is much discussed, and is by no 
means certain. See Nutt, Samaritan Targum, with Introduction, 
1874. But the facts are admitted, that it was received by them 
as authoritative ; that it^ contains readiiigs different from both 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint texts that, it was translated 
into, their patois, and fragments of their veraion are gradually 
/Accumulating in our libraries ; aiid that it bore so hardly upou ; 
the Samaritans and upon the first high priest of their temple on 
Mount Gerkim^ that they would, scarcely have accepted it,- had' 
not its authority been incontestable. 
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obsmwice remarkable fact that in tlie short compass of the 
books of Ilosea, 'Joel/ and Amos, all' of 'them 

precepts m ■ ' 

prophets to the Ten Tribes, a very large number of^ 
S ' miniito precepts of the Mosaic law are incidentally 

I'rSoSr referred to as then observed in the kingdom of 
Aiixos* Samariad But when we turn to the history we 
find all this explained. After the overthrow of 
priests and Levites in Israel, there was a remarkable 
outburst there of prophetic activity. Elijah, the 
most energetic of the prophets, even wrought an 
and entire recovery in the national faith by his contest 
with Ahab on Mount Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 39), 
and in spite of that king^s hostility to Jehovah, and 
the more bitter and persecuting hatred of Jezebel, 
brought hack the Ten Tribes to their ancient creed. 
And as we find him in his last journey, before Ms 
translation, occupied in visiting the schools of the 
prophets, it is evident that he had called them 
again into existence ; and the life of his successor 
Elisha was spent in fostering and tending them. 
Suffice, ^he influence of these men that they 

placed Jehu upon the throne ; and though he did 
less than they desired, yet he and his dynasty gave 
at least a nominal allegiance to Jehovah. He did 
itsiimite. not , overthrow 'the ..rivaLW'Orship at Bethel and' 

, , Ban, nor: restore the Levites to their old jdace 
^ but ' the, prophets were; ' free to exeimise:, their 

, ^ ^ For a list of suck 'passages see tlie article on 'the FentateucU ' ' 

in Smith’s DUiumar^* 
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' : ■ influence; and tlie' Mosaic law was more or less ^iie Mosaic 

f ^ the law of the land. It would probably have 'been gtSLd 

%:■ ^very 'difficult to hare re-established the Aaronio 
I ‘ priesthood, and to have restored to the Levites 

1 * their, cities and , lands. Even after the interval ' 

of, a very few years, Charles IL made no 
attempt to give back to the heirs ■ of those who 
had suffered for his father their forfeited estates# 

Nearly n century had passed away since Jero- 
' hoam drove the Levites from their homes, ■ and 
I# other nights' had grown 'valid in the meanwhile. 

But, as the' writings: of the three prophets attest, 

• 'the;Levitical law was^ observed ; and in the schools 
^ of 'the prophets' copies of the law would be made, 

. end large portions of it learnt by heart by the 
scholars. 

: Eeally we learn a great deal from the history of 
Jehu and his. successors ; for they are condemned for “ndeflehu 
^ allowing ,the ' continuance in the ten tribes of that mwesms. 
state '.of 'things which had generally existed in earlier ^ 
days. It must, indeed, be, granted, that the ark at 
I . . J crusalem, and the service in the temple there, held 

a higher 'place in the national estimation than had 
'been attached to Jhe sanctuary at Shiloh; 'and the" 

^ local sanctuaries at Bethel, and,,, Dan ^ were m,ore 
dire, 0 'tly rivals to ' it. ,' Still there nre, many indica- 

■‘h ' 1 history of tMs sanctuary' ia -very remarkable,' The , 

Ui'aiiner of its' foundation is described again and ^gain as a fact 
illustratmg.tbe utter lawlessness oftlie'.times (Judgy'xvii. 6; 
f'l xyiiu l)y iieTeii:fl'ieIess,.'We' find ..that, so 'gx'cah was'' the value 

iii ' ' ' ' ': ''' ' ' , '' 
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tions that wtea tlie prophets placed Jehu oa tho 
S" throne, they had hoped for a more complete re- 
pm storation of the Mosaic law than was actuaUy ^ 

' effected. For Jehu succumbed to the old influ- 
ences, and while forbidding the service of any 
God but Jehovah, yet did not feel himself strong 
enough to interfere with the popular manner of 

worsliip. 

The history TIius the history of the times, from Jeroboam to 

fall of the northern kingdom, forbids tho belief 
E^rn Mosaic law could have been an invention 

fMBhe or forgery of the period between the disruption of 
kingdom and the exile in Babylon; for it was 
Mo&adaw. in both portions of the divided 

kingdom as their national code, though in neither 
Israel nor Judah was it carried out in the spirit of 
loyal obedience. In Israel, the kings from Jero- 
boam to Ahab were its foes, yet it remained so 
strong in influence that upon it rested the mighty 
power exercised hy the prophets. Subse(iuently, 
alike Samaritans, and Jews attest its existence as 
a document of great antiquity at the period of the 
return from captivity ; and it is not merely impro- 



attached 1o the' t«esenC0 of a Levite tiiat the having one witMa 
the' gates vfas' regarded as,''a' surety ■ that Jehovah would 'grant 
the ' family jjrosperity. What' makes the occun’ence more re- 
markable is that this' Levite 'waS' a descendant of Moses,' the' 
inserted. making' the 'name Manasseh, ' being in ^ the 'Hebrew, 
written ovei'.the word,(Judgt:S;viih.30). ' , 
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babie, but impossible, tbat tliey would either of 
them have accepted from the other a law which 
demanded of them an unconditional obedience, 
unless its claims were of the highest kind. When, 
then, we may ask, could it have been enacted, if 
not by Hoses previously to the conquest of Canaan? 

Certainly not in the times of the Judges. The 
state of things was then anarchical; and turbulence, 
foreign oppression, and internal weakness prevailed. 
Om3e indeed the tribes combined to destroy Ben- 
jamin, and that for a wrong done to a Levite ; 
but the fact to be explained is that the Levites 
were left without possessions, and yet given a 
position regarded as one of great honour. No war 
or revolt could have accomplished so strange an 
arrangement. And when wm come to the age of 
Samuel, w’o find him supplementing the institution 
of priests and Levites by an entirely fresh orgaiiiza- 
tion. He does not revive a central sanctuary, with 
the tabernacle and ark as the symbol of the Divine 
Presence, such as had existed at Shiloh in his own 
yonthfnl days. On the contrary, he leaves the 
ark at the house of a private person, where it re- 
mained until the days of David (2 Sam. vi. 2). 
The veason of this is to be fomid in the preference 
given by Samuel to the moral as compared 
with the ritual teaching of the law (1 Sam. 
xv.^ 22). was not, then to, the ark but to’'his 
schools that this great reformer looked for the 
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restoration oi Israel ; and lie gai^e, no preference^ in 
tliem to priests 'and LoYites. ' They were^ open to 
all; and wrought wonders in rapidly raising the 
mental and moral state of the people. But there 
is nothing in the Pentateuch on ■which they are 
founded. That was the title-deed of the nation to 
Palestine, and contained an account of the iiistitii- 
tioiis by wdiich the national life was to be niain- 
taiiied: but SamueTs schools found in them no 
authorization; and nothing on which to ground 
their existence. Probably they grow out of an 
attempt made by Samuel, to teach to a few young 
men lodged in booths in the ISTaiotli, or meadows 
near his home at Earnah, the arts of reading and 
writing which he had himself learned at Shiloh. 
He had probably felt the need of young and actiYe 
nien to assist him in his undertaldngs, and began to 
train such as came to his hand. And the institu- 
tion grew and filled up a great want ; and there 
can be little doubt that to the schools of the 
prophets wc owe the preseiTation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. But Samuel never attempted 
to restore the Levitical law, nor to confine himself 
within its limits. He found the nation on the very 
verge of ruin (1 Sam. xiii 19, 20) ; and while the 
ark was 'hidden away 'at Kirjath-JearirO;'and the 
Philistines w^ei’C the dominant power, he was labour- 
ing steadily to' bring hack thC'^people to.thO' worship'^' 
of' Jehovah; but his ''main 'object throughout was', 
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the restoratiou of moral purity and personal lioli- 
ness {ihid. xii. 14-25). . As . soon as they were 
reacly to put away their Baalim and Ashtoreth 
{Und. vn.^ 4), ho openly threw off the Philistine 
yoke, and became the civil governor, acting as 
judge, especially m the central part, where the 
Bonjamites dwelt. Saul completed the work of 
Israel’s independence, and at first greatly honoured 
the priests of ^ Aaron’s line {ibid. xiv. 3). But 
neither by Samuel nor by Saul was any attempt 
nmdo to establish the law of Moses thoroughly, 
though each did something towards its bettor 
observance.' But had it been a forgery by Samuel i 
or even a compilation from documents rescued from 3 
Shiloh, it Avould have borne more directly upon i 
the circumstances of the time, and the attempt ^ 
would hai^e been made to carry it out more fully. “ 
Ibis was not done ; and we cannot see that either “ 
Samuel or Saul at any time possessed either the 
power, or had the wish to invest the Levitos with 
exceptional privileges ; or that the Levites would 
have given up their lands and tribal possessions 
and independence in order that they might bo 
dispersed throughout the country, for the purpose 
of maintaining by moral infl uence, institutions latelv 
invented. What Samuel really did was to sup,>lo‘ sa: 
mont the influence of the Levites, which had piwed 
insufteient to save the nation from decay, by a new 
orgaumation of young men of any tribe, taught to 
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read the law and: love it; but made oven more 
■earnest as regards its moral exactiiients ' tliaa ■ its 
■ritual observauces (I Sam. xv. 32). 

David cDixid David alone remains, a monarcli uncleniaWy of 
great, power, 'and tborouglily in, earnest in Ms love 
uv::iiuximk for tlic Mosaio law, and especially for that most 
important principle of. liaving a central sanctuary 
wiiicli the people should regularly vls,it, and whither 
they should bring their offerings. Though not 
permitted to build the temple because of liis con- 
stant wars, in which certainly ho had violated the 
Mosaic ideal of IsraeFs national existence, he made 
groat preparations for it, and especially he distributed 
the priests into their courses, and arranged the 
musical services of the sanctuary. Confessedly the 
position of priest and Levite was made by him oile 
of great honour, and I could quite imagine men"' 
gmng up their farms to hold such distinguished 
positions. What is inconceivable is that he should 
have taken a whole tribe, and that no trace should 
,, remain of such a revolutionary measure ,aS' tho' 
dispossessing them of their property to make them 
JJ'aphfeai ' ministers of religion.' Surely some geographical 

"^"^'stiges, would , 'remain to indicate, , their ' iormer 
Sere aSr location, and there .would have be'en long ■■discontent 
at the driving^ qi the 'inhabitants away fro.mfforty- 
' 4 ' ^ eight , to wns to, give -them' to this tribe thus s addciiiy 

.metamorphosed. ■ ' ■ 

We, find .the" mfiucnce, of ' SamueFs': S'Cliools en 
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tlie services of the sanctuary. For the sons of 
tTedutlmn are said to “ prophesy with, a harp.” 

, ' So it is said that Asaph and others “prophesied 
according to, the commandment of the king” 
(1 Chron. XXV. 2, S), that is, flayed mnsic. SamLl 
bad made great use of religions music in his schools, 
and minstrelsy was hence called prophesying. 
David, therefore, would have found in the prophets 
men capable of playing with instruments, and 
already partly trained for his use; but we can see 
no possibility that a whole tribe accustomed- to 
other occupations would have been fit for hi« 
purposes. The only feasible explanation is that . 
they had from the days of Moses been set apart i 
for God’s service, and that the king submitted to I 
institutions which he found in existence. 

| So also David distinguished the descendants of I 
Aaron from the rest, though the distinction between cc 
priest and Levite is said by the higher criticism to' v 
bdong to the last, or Levdtical law-code. The « 
history gives the pathetic account of Eli’s death- ^ 
the horrible cruelty of Saul to the priests at “ 
Nob; the flight of Abiathar to David, and the 
long friendship between the two. Is all this a 
basoless, invention? . If not-and no sane man 
could suppose that these narratives had abso- 
utcly^no foundation-if then, they have 'any 
truth in them, even though they be but popular 
talcs, then the :race of Aaron was dominant at a ' 
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central sanctuary, placed in tlio territory of power- 
ful Ephraim, and the Levites were a tribe to whom 
no possessions had been given, but who were 
dispersed among the rest. If this was done by 

I'heKosaic Moses, all is natural/ It was a most enviable 
position if it were secure; and it would only bo 
secure if the law was so firmly established in the 
hearts of the people as to be certain of being 
established in Canaan as soon as the conquest was 
complete. The people were rebellious and of a 
stiff neck, but the history describes them as obedient 
to the law during the days of J oshua and of the 
elders who had known Moses. The command of 
Moses could easily he carried out in Joshua’s days, 
for the Levites would readily accept, and tlio 
people willingly concede, the exceptional place 
assigned them. At no other time was it possible, 
or even conceivable. 

Iieowmn have, then, in the circumstances of the 

Levites a strong proof that the institutions of 
Moses date from the conquest of Canaan. At no 
subsequent period could the Levites have been so 
s(3parated from the rest. And at no suhsequent 
time could the Pentateuch have been written, 
under the kings, or it would have put more favour- 
ably the merits of a form of government which 
had rescued ■ Israel from 'the' depths .of internal '':.' 
3 weakness ■ and „ decay, .-and 'given 'dt strength' ^ and , 
empire/ ' Hot hy Samuel,, or it would liave, been, 
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made more suited to liis times, and given more direct 
aid to liis reformations. Not under tlie anarcliy of 
tlio Judges. For tlie ideal state contemplated in 
tlie Peiitateacli of a people strong in faitli and 
pure in morality, living under the direct protection 
of Jehovah, was the very reverse of the miserable 
reality. ■ 

This general argument might suffice for our a-iioteo 
purpose, hut a fevr words may still seem desirable 
with respect to the three codes, of which we are 
assured by the disciples of the higher criticism that 
they are proved by internal evidence to belong to 
a late period in Jewish history. 

Now, in the code contained in Exod. xx.-xxiv., xhocontents 
WO have oricf commands upon a few necessary 
matters, such as would have been useful certaiuly 
for Johoshaphat’s judges, hut of which many were 
equally necessary in the wilderness, and all would 
have been required on taking possession of the Pro- 
mised Land. Ifeither priests nor Levites are men- 
tioned in it, nor any religious matters except the 
Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, and the appearing 
before Jehovah at the three gi-eat feasts. But 
bound up with it are promises of supernatural aid ' 
in the subjugation of the nations in Canaan, and 
the words of Exod. xxiii. 20-33 could have been 
written only in the wilderness, unless the whole bo “e™"™ 
a deliberate forgery. Moreover,:if the proof that 
a law was not kept ho proof that it was not enacted, ofotar?'* 
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tli6a this code no more came into existence in the 
days of Jehoshaphat than in those of Moses* For 
sabbatioai ' Sahbatical year never ■ was , kept at any' time; 
whatsoever, and apparently no more by Essra than 
by Samuel or David, even though the seventy years 
of exile were regarded as a punishment for disohe- 
dience to this law. But no great stress is laid upon 
this code, and of far more importance is the code 
in Deuteronomy, said to have been, incorporated 
in the Mosaic legislation, early in the reign of 
Josiah. Ifow, first, there is here an antecedent im-? 
probability; for the argument supposes that this 
onLfoeSr grew up during the dark days of Manasseh, 


couM' ; 
liot'lia-ve'; 


HanasscU 
time. 


when that king, with fanatic zeal, did his crhel 
proTO uyn destroy priest: ^ and prophet,, and to rdot . 

put the religion: of Jehovah, There iased. to be:.a 
short way out of this difBculty by assuming that 
Jeremiah was the author of Deuteronomy ; hut this 
theory is abandoned. Fot only is it granted that 
the style of Deuteronomy is classical, while that of 
Jeremiah is debased by the presence in it of numer- 
ous Aramaic forms, hut also that yery much in 
the hook was utterly distasteful to the priests at 
Jerusalem,^ and that Josiali, earnest as he was, 
could not therefore carry it into practice. Dn- 
douhtedly the language both of the Book of Jere- 
miah and of those of ■ the Eings is coloured by tho 

. ' ^ See' . Bobertson' Smithes', Old Testament in ' JmuhJi-:''Cknr€hr ' 
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tlioiigMs and tlie pliraseology of Deuteronomy ; but 
this is the result of the deep impression made hy 
the discoTery of the hook, and we are told that this 
impression was made, not hy the code, but by the 
threats contained in other parts of Deuteronomy, 
because all pious men felt that they must be near 
their fulfilment. 

But how could a feeling, reaching almost to 
terror (2 Kings xxii. 11, 13), have been created by 
a legal fiction, which grew up when the whole 
religion of Jehovah was proscribed, and which had 
no author ? Legal fictions get into codes of law by 
the general consent of lawyers for convenience sake, 
and because they have been forms long known and 
used. Usually they were facts first, and came to be 
fictions by being retained when the facts had changed. 
Moreover, are we to suppose that Hilkiah and 
Ahikain, and the other priests and princes mentioned 
in 2 Kings sxii. 14, were men so devoid of under- 
standing as to be imposed upon by a recent forgery, 
and take it for a document many centuries old ? 

But it is said that Deuteronomy was not observed 
until the days of Josiah, and therefore could not 
have existed. Let us form a judgment upon this 
argument by one very remarkable fact. The Is- 
raelites kept the Passover once only in the wilder- 
ness (Kum. ix. 5) ; they did not keep it again until 
■ the rite', of ■eireumcision had been renewed ah Gilgal 
Ilosh V. 10),: and Kenceforw.ard thc.PassOver'lrops 
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.entirely out' of siglit until tlio reign of' Josiah 
•; ,(2, Kings xxiii.,21). It does not follow tliat it 
noTer was kept, nor does silence prove tkat otiicr 
Mosaic institutions wore not kept, tlioiigli prokably 
in a careless and occasional manner. But if thus 
tlie Passover, which is an integral part of the his“ 
tory in Exodus, and anterior in its founding to ail 
the laws, was so neglected, the assertion that 
Deiitcroutnny did not exist, because it, too, was 
neglected, rests evidently upon a basis too weak to 
give us any confidence in its stability. 

There is also much in Deuteronomy which he- 
Stiniif longed to the time just anterior to the conquest of 
Canaan; much admirably adapted to win the aflec- 
of Caiukin. people for their law ; and it is only hy 

laying stress on detached particulars that it 
pressed down to a late date. But I must hasten to 
the third, and to my mind the most extraordinary 
conclusion of Eeuss^ and his followers, namely, that 
the priest-code, contained in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch, was subsequent to the Deutcro- 
nomic code, and came into existence in the period 
between Ezekiel and Ezra. 

’boiws»s 'By 'this theory we are asked to believe that fhe. 

theory of tliO .... « ». . ■ . 

dato oftho tnbe oi Levi was at an early date deprived of all 
share of the conquered country, and placed in a 
: dependent and inferior position, though it was the 

^ Firat Fromnlgated in Ilia article on “Jutlenthum,” in Ersol) . 
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lawgiver’s own tribe, while the Levitical law, which 
gave it compensation, was enacted only after a 
lapse of some hmidrccls of years. 

We are asked also to believe that the Book of 
Ezekiel is a sort of tentative programme standing 
half-Avay between the Deiiteronomic code and the 
Levitical, wliicli latter was a scheme for thorough 
sacerdotal supremacy, palmed off at the return from 
exile. Tet the royal house of David accepted this 
new legislation without a struggle, and alike Jews 
and Samaritans acknowledged it, though an utterly 
modern creation, as the undouhted law of their 
ancestors in olden time. 

We are asked also to believe that the Temple 
preceded the Tabernacle. It wms natural for tho 
mind of Ezekiel in exile to revert to the thought of 
tho temple at Jerusalem, and to connect with it his 
reform, and . his picture of Israel’s future. It is 
incredible that Ezra, or any priest similarly in exile, 
should have built his scheme of priestly rule upon 
the tabernacle, and the incidents of the life of 
wanderers in the wilderness. These Levitical laws 
all point to the wilderness as the home of Israel at 
the time when they were framed, and this gives 
strong internal evidence for their genuineness. If 
framed at Babylon, in a region the very opposite in 
all respects of the wilderness, they must have be- 
trayed their falsity:, but the' higher' critics detect 
110 'traces. of ^ this inevitable' result..,'" 
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TriWeiSi™ It is difficult to believe all this, and generally We 
more than' find that the disciples of the higher criticism tax 
our faith infinitely more than the old belief did 
rcpu*atta. pi'onounce inci’edible. But there is one 

other thing even more difficult ; for we are required 
to believe that the spudtual teaching of the prophets 
preceded the ritual teaching of the law. 
leaiah. Isaiah, at a time wheu, US the rcsult of Hezeldah’s 
restoration of the temple services, its courts were 
thronged with worshippers, pronounced all Levitical 
observances to be an abomination, if offered 
without purity of heart (Isa. i. 13). Jeremiah, 
Joremiaii. deeply impressed with the teaching of the Book of 
Deuteronomjr, yet regarded the temple as almost a 
hindrance in his way (Jer. vii. 4) ; and instead of 
the Mosaic covenant made at the time when “ God 
hand, to bring them out of the; 
land of Egypt,” longed for a new covenant written 
on men’s hearts (chap. xxxi. 31-34). Ezekiel, 
meHei. while explaining and modifying many Mosaid 
enactments, yet has no desire for the restoration of 
the Levitical ritual, but looks forward to a new 
covenant to replace that of Moses (Ezek. xxxvii. 
21-28 ; and xxxvi. 26). How the.se two prophets • 
especially influenced the minds of the exiles at 
Babylon. Their repentance there was emphatically 
''proplictic ' J eremiah’s work. Bie prophets, moreover, formed 

a learned, a numerous, and a powerful class. They 
wore too men thoroughly in earnest. Xet rie are 
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asked to believe' tliat tlieir teacliing was entirely 
put , aside, and that they quietly acquiesced in this 
siUTOTider' of the work of centuries. 

' Let ' us take, but single' point. The Levitical 
theory of the Atoneixiciit is most precious when 
regarded as prefiguring the sacriiice of Christ. ' Its 
value lies in its typical teaching. But until tlio 
substance was revealed in Christ it was insufficient, 
and psalmist and prophet alike pronounced it so, 
aud longed for something better to cleanse the 
heart and conscience than the blood of bulls and 
goats. And yet we are to believe that proidiet 
■and’ psalmist' come first, and the Levitical ■sacrifice 
.afterwards. 

And herein, perhaps, lies the solution of the 
difficulty which the higher criticism endeavours to 
remove. The Mosaic law was not strictly kept, and 
holy and iiispirecl men laboured less zealously than 
we might have expected for its ohscrvance ; partly 
because the political condition of Israel forbade; 
|)artly because it was above the moral state of the 
people, and was intended gradually to raise and 
elevate them'; but .chiefly because it was prophet- 
ical. ' ' Its ■ great use was lor, future , times. . And so 
.'placed .first, with the prophets’ to' build' upon it ;a 
teaching Ml .of spiritual longings, 'and leading, on- , 
' wards' do ' Ghrist, all is in 'its place. ' The temple 
' ^ ritual was ■ replete . with , typical truth, ■ and ■ this ^ the ' . 
prophets partly unfolded, and so prepared for its 
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h-olimwa tHo ^ full realization in Chiist. But their first lesson, 
ttoTOtatf Samuel onward, was that personal holiness 
must come before ritual. “Behold, to obey is - 
bettor than sacrifice.” And theh next lesson was- 
expoctation that of hope and the confident expectation of the 
S'-™*" of a better covenant, which should be 

iSn! Kien’s . hearts, and which could take 

away sin. But to reverse this, and suppose that 
the Lovitical theory took form after the uprise of 
the pro2)hetic schools, and could be inserted in the 
Pentateuch without stern resistance on the part of 
the prophets; and to imagine that the change in 
men’s hearts wrought at Babylon by the teaching 
of Jeremiah, ended in the invention of an elaborate 
code, framed on the idea of life in the wilderness, 
and of a moveable tabernacle, all tliis is incredible ; 

and until stronger arguments have been brought 

forward in proof, we must respectfully withhold 
Th^teo our assent, and continue to believe that all three 
“ , ^^ere the work of Moses, and diiler chiefly 
because they were promulgated at different times, 
and give diffment aspects of a legislation that was 
prophetic in its main and most precious teaching. 
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It is pointed out that Baur exercises influence in this country 
through translations of his works, through the work entitled 
Supernatural Religion^ and through the study of the He- 
gelian philosophy in the Universities* 

A few biographical particulars concerning Baur are 
supplied* 

The influence of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Strauss, on 
the formation of his Interviews concerning Christianity, is 
briefly adverted to. 

Then follows the exposition of these views, forming what 
is known as the Tubingen theory as to the origin of Chris* 
tianity and the New Testament writings. 

The theory is next criticised, the chief positions being 
these j— The theory is based on the two philosophical 
assumptions that the miraculous is impossible, and that alt 
historical mdvem accordihg to the Hegelian 

law of development by antagonism ; the alleged antagonism 
between Paul and the original Apostles has no real founda- 
tion in the New Testament ; the criticism of New Testa- 
ment books associated with this theory does not stand the 
test of impartial investigation ,* the theological tendencies 
ascribed to the writers of these books are, for the most part, 
imaginary..;, 

Then follows a summary of these criticisms, and a 
reference to the good incidentally resulting from the pro- 
^rpulgation of the' theory.; „ 

The Tract concludes with a brief statement as to the 
nature of the Gospel and the harmony of the New Testa- 
'iinenl writings, , ' 
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' AND ms 

THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY 

AND OF ■ , 

^lic fieto 2HvithT90, 

[jT is now nearly half a century since the 
famous TiiMrageii theory as to the origin 
of Christianity and of the New Testa- 
ment writings was propounded by the 
learned and able German theologian above named. 
The sclioo] of criticism founded by Dr. Baur 
is decadent, or nearly dead, in Germany; and 
many of the mOKst characteristic positions of the 
founder have been conclusively refuted and aban- 
doned even by his own disciples. But the move- 
ment he originated, though pretty well spent in 
his native country, has still vitality here, where it is 
of much more recent date ; for it takes Continental 
waves of thought well-nigh a generation to reach 
our British shores. The English public have been 
made more generally acquainted with Dr. Baur and 
his views within 'the lastvtwelve\or;;fifteen''years' 


4 ' Ferdinarid Christian Bauri 

’ by translations of some of Ms works, and by the 
[su^er^ /''anonymous publication entitled Supernatural Me^ 

mttfral ^ '• 

Mdigmh ^'Mgiofiy the commercial success of which— for it' has^ 
passed through several editions — may he regarded 
as an 'index of the eager interest taken' by, a;large 
public in such sceptical literature. Another fact 
which has to be taken into account is the present 
popularity in this country, at least in certain cen- 
', ' 'tres of learning, of the Hegelian philosophy.^ , As 

■at long as Hegel is in ■ vogue, Baur ' will be in favour';' 
■'■Oaiwsaies. WO: shall, see, Baur's theory is; simply' 

Hegelianism as understood by him, applied to the 

' ^ , It is not ea^ to indicate, in a few,', words,, the, oliaracter of', 

^ ^ tliis, ■ philosophy, . about the ' significance ' - of wbieh' ■ : ' even',,,' • ,'its ■ 
adherents are much divided, in opinion, dt may, however,, ■&:, 
descrihed as ' m '.idealistic- Pantheism, , , It differs ''from ';,the system ' ■ 
of Spinoza" chiefiy, in two 'respects.,,'", 'First,; in:' its',', concep'tion mf ' 
God'''!'. wM!e,, in' the Spiaomn '.systeiU', the, 'absolute being' 'is 'con- 
ceived,, of ,as Buhstance, in the Hegelian it.,', is conceived: of as 
:: spirit Second, in the view, taken -'of 'the connection between 
, ;God, the world 'of .nature, and man, . In'Spinoza’s theory God is 
". endowed with , the attributes both of matter and of mind, and 
. the 'phenomena of the, material , and spiritual , universe ■ are 
thought of as two parallel streams of being corresponding to 
,'each' other,, but not .causally connected. In HegeFs : theory 
God, nature, and man are' thought of as a, series, or, circle, 

,' God objectifies Himself,' in nature and 'rises out of ''.nature, 
returns 'to. Himself., and becomes conscious of Himself,, in,' man, 

, This is the .great 'process' of the universe, and it answ^ers to the- 
. process''of. the' human mind 'In thought,' which moves in ,a' . 

^ perpetual rhythm, of afiaimation, ' negation, and synthesis "of ' 
■ ' opposites. This 'rhythmical,. 'movement .is ' the law 'at once 
,' logic, of history, ^ and of the universe at large, , 'The universe, is' : 
^ a great move'ment of thought. , We shall see .further on ^ the use ■ 

made by Baur.of thiS' law m.'''e3C'plamin'g the origin of Christianity,' 





fuBdaiaental proHeiiis of the Christian faith. It 
remain to, 'add that Baur’s ' influence is traceahle 
';even'in ^juarters where it is strenuously resisted. 
Believing theologians in all parts of Europe haye to 
notice Mm, however widely they differ from him. 
No one affects to ignore him. 

We cannot, therefore, regard ourselves as under- 
taking an idle task when we endeavour to expound 
and criticise, in a simple popular manner, a theory 
which makes Christianity a thing of purely natural 
origin, calls in question the authenticity of all but 
a few Testament hooks, and makes the 

whole collection contain, not a harmonious system 
of Divine truth, hut a confused mass of merely 
human and contradictory opinions as to the nature 
of the Christian religion. 

It may increase the interest and gratify the 
natural curiosity of some of our readers if we 
preface our exposition and criticism with a few 
Mographical particulars. 

Ferdinand Christian Baur was born in 1792, 
in a village called Schmieden, near Stuttgart; but 
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after his eighth year his boyhood was passed in a 


small town at the southern base of the Swabian 
Alps, called Blaubeuren, a few miles distant from 
,Ulml His' father was a clergyman, and exercised 
his:^ sacred office in both places successively rip a 
diligent,: conscientious manner,- adding to his other 
duties the instruction,', of ,bis 'Son till Msioui’teenth' 
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year. . , At that age the. .boy' went to .school' to, : the 
hemiaaiy of the place, called' the Cloisters, proceed- 
ing to Tubingen in 1809. Both at school and at the 
nniyersity he developed a decided taste and talent 
for classicah and philosophical studies. On leaving 
the university in 1814, he acted, for a year or two, 
as an assistant preacher in a rural parish. On the 
death of his father in 1817, he was appointed to a 
professorship in the seminary in Blaubeuren, where 
he very soon made his mark as a teacher, and 
counted among his pupils some youths who after- 
wards became famous : one being D. B. Strauss, 
author of The Mythical Theory of the Life of Jesus. 
In 1826, Baur was appointed to the vacant chair 
of historical theology in Tubingen, which he filled 
till his death in 1860, 

nis habits Baur was a hard student, exceptionally so even 
m Germany, where it is common for students to 
do an amount of brain work in a day which puts 
us of these islands to shame. After his appointT 
ment to the chair in Tubingen his habit was to 
rise, summer and winter, at four o^clock in the 
morning, working in winter for soma hours without 
a fire, out of consideration for the domestics, though 
the cold was occasionally so severe that the ink' 
;; . '/ was'froizent ' He worked at ;this rate' from early;, 
morn till bed time, with only the necessary inter- 
for .'public duties, ' meals, and. exercise, 

I make himself master of the subject which he had 
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' to ieaeli;-iii wMcli, being a sby, modest, scrnpu- ^ 

^loiisly ' consoieiitioiis man, lie deemed Mmself so, 
defioient at tlie-time of bis appointment,, that be ■ 
felt inclined to refuse it. Whatever deficiencies 
he might be conscions of to begin with, it is easy 
to see that an able man with such extraordinary 
application was likely, ere long, to become a person 
of great learning, and, unless in this he was to be 
an exception among his countrymen, also a volumi- 
nous author, Baur was both in an eminent degree. 

His works exhibit immense learning, as well as , 

transcendent ability, and th are very numerous, 

of subjects within the 
general limits of theology. In both respects he is 
one of the foremost figures in the whole history 
of German theological literature. However widely 
and seriously we dissent from his later views, with 
which his name is chiefly associated, it is only 
Justice to pay this tribute at the outset to his fame 
aS'-an author.^ 

“Later views*' we have said; for Baur began 
his literary career very early, and his theological 
starting-point was very different from his goal. 

His first essay appeared in 1817, in a theological 
serial, and was orthodox and supernaturalistio in 
its attitude, after the tradition of the old Tiibingen 

' ' The 'loregoing-' biograpMcal 'particulars are 'taken from ' - . 

Zeller^ artioi©' on 'Baur' in his Vortriige und Ahfmndluwjm, 


ijH \ 'i 
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Sisgraauai 'scliool. Tlie 'founder of the new Tubingen school 
Katurajisai. , , passed^ from supernatiiralism , to ' thoroiigii-going 
' naturalism very gradually, and the process 'by 
which his ultimate scheme of thought was worked 
out in his mind has a long history. Among the 
influences to which the change is to be attributed 
a very prominent place is due to Schleiermaoher, 
whose Glaubenskhre, first published in 182.1, 
Baur studied with the receptive enthusiasm of 
scMder. vouth, during the Blaubeiiren period of his profes- 

aaeiier’s ' . ' , , ^ ,7 . 

omiwr eareer. Schleiermacher has sent his disciples 

in very different directions; some upwards towards 
a fuller faith than his own, some downwards into 
the depths of theological negation. The impulse 
commmiioated to Baur wms downward. The ten- 
dency and effect of Schleiermacher’s exposition of 
the Christian faith are to reduce the supernatural 
to a minimum, and to make the little that remains 
‘ appear as natural as possible, and so to satisfy the 

claims of science and philoso|)hy, while endeavouring 
to do justice to the sentiments of believers. Chris- 
tianity appears simply as one, though the best, of 
the forms which the religious consciousness has 
assumed iu the religious history of mankind; Christ 
as the ideal man— consummation and crown of 
humanity, exhibited only in rude condition in the 
man of the first creation; and many doctrines 
previously deemed important are treated as of 
no'^^ essential :''momeBt,.';:’;f The-:diseiple7caught'''ffi^^^ 
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Hegel’s 

® iniiueace. 


' spirit of the master, and carried it out' to conse- 
queiiees at wliicli he stood aghast; treating, for 
example, the ideal humanity of Christ as a purely 
subjective notion, which had no foundation in the 
life of' Jesus.^ 

' Another of Baur’s masters was Hegel 
influeiKse came later, and may not have been so 
deep or decisive as Schleiermacher’s ; for it is the 
favourite authors of our early years that tell upon 
us most powerfully. But it is apparent to any one 
who reads the works in which Baur expounds his 
: theory respecting the origin of Christianity, such 
as K m the Three First 

'Hentmies^^ how completely the great philosopher’s 
system had taken possession of his mind. The style 
is completely overlaid by the characteristic phrases 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Nor is Hegel’s in- 
fluence a matter affecting merely the form of 
thought. From that philosopher Baur took the 
great law oi development by aniagomsm^ of which pie^Ycd 
we shall have occasion to say more hereafter. We SS. 
simply ask our readers to take preliminary note of 
the fact .here. ' ' 

Another of the men from whom Baur received 
a powerful impulse wms one of his Blaubeuren 


; Vide , Baur’s 'work "on Gnosticism; Die OknstUcJie Gnosis, 

pp.;:626-66a' , b ' ' 


® ' This' forms .the first .vo'lume of 'his' great' work on 'the Chris- 
tian,, Cliuroh.,,' 
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The , pupils, Strauss. When Strauss’ icSm /me appeared 

mtiweiice of ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

' Stm usaupoa '.in'1835, Baur recognized at once its pnwer/and 
its defect;, Its value for liiin lay in^ tlie' complete-' 
ness with which, as he thought, it demolished the 
traditional faith in the historical truth of the Gospel 
records, so clearing the way for critical inqiiiry 
into the genesis of these records. Its defect, in 
his view, was that it confined itself to criticism of 
the history, and did not attempt criticism of the 
writings. This defect Baur set himself to supply, 
striving to show how the various Gospels arose, 
and why it is that they cannot he trusted as sources 
of information concerning the life and teaching of 
Jesus.^;' , ■ . , 

In proceeding now to expound Baui's theory 
concerning these Gospels, and the Slew Te^ameiit 
writings generally, and conceming the origin of 
Christianity, we ask our readers to rememher that 
we concern ourselves only with those works of our 
author which directly hear on these topics. We 
have further to explain that our aim is hot to show 
the genesis of the theory in the author^s mind, but 
to exhibit it as it finally took shape-^a fully de- 
veloped and closely connected systeih of thought, 
>— to exhibit it, not exhaustively, but in its main 
outlines.''' 

According to this theory, then, the great put- 

! ^ His views on the Gospels are set forth in the work, 
J^vmgelkn, 1S47, ' 
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standing fact regarding the Christianity of the 
apostolic age was a radical contrariety of view parties ’m 
,as to tlie:»atiire and destination of ' the new religion, 
difiding the Church into two' parties, one of which, 
headed by the Apostle Paul, held that the Gospel 
was for the world and for all, Jew and Gentile, on 
equal terms; while the other, having all the original 
apostles, the companions of Jesus, on its side, 
made Christianity essentially Jewish by insisting 
on the perpetual obligation of the Jewish law. 

The one was the party of the PauMnists^ or 
TJniversalife; the other was the party of the £g-J®^«^^- 
T in its origin, progress, 

and termination by compromise or reconciliation, 
covered the history of the Church for a hundred 
years, from the time when PauFs principal epistles 
\Vere written, down to a date somewhat later than 
the middle of the second century. All the writings 
of the New Testament, it is maintained, have refer- 
ence to and spring out of the various stages of the 
controversy, and their approximate date can be de- 
termined by inspection of their contents, showing to 
which stage they must have belonged. Clear 
evidence, it is alleged, of the existence of this 
controversy can he discerned more or less in nearly 
all the books, but more especially in certain of 
4heir: .number^. - 3efore' going into'' this, however, 
it' may.'be ;well to;:go back,, to the fountain-head, 

•' and' to consider-thO'yaecouTit' '' given', of ^■the,:foaching' 


The origin 
of all the 
New 

Testament 
Scriptures 
traced to 
this 

controversy. 
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of tlie Founder of the faith. We shall thus become 
acquainted with Dr. BauFs conception of the 
Christianity of Christ, and learn what, in his 
opinion, were the elements therein which laid the 
foundation for subsequent misunderstandings 
Baud’s views Christianity as taught by Jesus, according to Baur, 

OB the . 

S'cSf was a purely natural product oi certain mnuences, 
which can he specified. He attempts the same task 
with reference to the origin of Christianity, that 
Gibbon sought to accomplish with reference to its 
subsequent progress and triumph. And he gets 
rid of the supernatural in the same way as the 
great English historian, eA, not by formal argument 
directed against the possibility or reality of the 
miraculous, but by the tacit assumption that there 
He|issumes were no miracles to be accounted for, and by an 
enumeration of natural causes, which of themselyes 
appear to him quite sufficient to account for the rise 
of the new religion. The author very distinctly in- 
dicates his attitude in the opening sentences of his 
work on ChrisUemity and the Christian' Gfmrch of 
the Three First ^ He'' says: — 

“ In no UepaHmeiit of historical inquiry does all that relates 
to tlie oontents of a definite series of historical phenomena 
depend so much on the initial point from which it starts, as in 
the history of the Christian Church; nowhere does so much 
depend as here, on the conception we form of the point from 
,,, 'Which the wholehistorical course takesits heginning, , f he his- '' 
tomn 'who' comes ■ to the task with the iaith.'of the 'Church:' 

; stands' at ' its thi'esholdhefore 'the' wonder of 'ail wonders, before'''''^ 
the original fact of Christianity — that the Son of God descended 
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from' the eternal tlirone of Ooclliead to this earth, and became 
man in the wombof the Virgin He who sees in this an absolute 
miracle, pnts^ himself thereby outside of allhistorical connection. ^ 

'miracle' is an. absolute beginning, and the more this beginning. . 

, conditions all that 'follows, 'the more must the ■ whole ■ series'^ of ' 
the phenomena which belong to the subject of Christianity 
bear 'the same' 'stamp of the miraculous. , . . .Historical in- 
^’estigation has, therefore very naturally an interest in drawing 
oven the miracle of the absolute begijining into the historical 
connectson, and resolving it as far as possible into its natural 
elements/* , , ' 

What, then, were these natural elements which Hi|aMount 
together constituted the Christianity of Christ? 

Batir answers this question very explicitly. There 
ware four elements, for which, as he thinks, Chris- 
tianity was ihdebt^ to the previous history of the 
world. These were its unwersalisfie spirit, its 
suhjectmbj or spirifualUp, its monotheism, 

and its mceiio’ ideal of life. The first it got from 
Rome, the seat of a universal empire; the second 
from Greece, which had been taught by tbe 
Athenian sage that the first business of man was 
to know himself, and to realize his importance as 
a moral subject ; the third from the Hebrew 
Scriptees, as interpreted by the Alexandrian 
philosophy, represented by Philo, whereby the 
Jewish idea of God was purged from particularism, 
and' adapted ' to the requirements of a ■. universal ' 

■religion und . 'the ' four th ' from the Jewish . ancho- 
'rites, known by^ the name of the Essenes. ■ 

"'y/Christ’s' merit .;,was ;to .discern '.these '''essential . . ■ 
features. ...in ..the' "religio'uS' moV'Cments , of • .the, .past,:' . . . 
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to appreciate their importance for the present, and 
to see in them the germs ont of which might spring 
a great future. J!To less, but also lio more. tTni-^^^^ 
versalism was in the air, and it only required a 
sympathetic powerful mind to lay hold of it, and 
introduce it into the sphere of religion, and make 
it yalid there. It was to he expected that some 
one would arise to become in religion the mouth- 
piece of the Time-spirit ; and from the nature of 
the case it was also to be expected that when the 
Man appeared he would not speak in vain, for the 
hour was propitious. Political Universalism pre- 
existing insured success for religious Universalism . 
adequately proclaimed. 

So likewise with the second element, 

“Know thyself/' Socrates had said, and the word 
had gone sounding down the ages, audible to an 
ever-increasing number of men, awakening re- 
sponsive echoes in the schools of philosophy ; Stoics, 
Epicureans, Sceptics, and Eclectics vying with each 
other in the emphasis of their response; till at 
length the voice was caught up by the sage of 
Galilee, and re-uttered in his own dialect, with a 
power sufficient to create a new world, founded on 
faith in the infinite importance of man as a 
moral personality— a faith which, making all turn 
on the spirit, was therefore fit to he the faith of 
all, the religion of humanity. 

Not less indebted to the past, according to Dr. 
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Baur, #as JestLS/ liis ideas of Cf-od, and 
of liuman as the 

cdpception is, “was simply the God of Israel 
humanized hy means of the philosophy of Philo. 

His severe maxims of coiiduct, prescribing a hfe 
of self-denial, and his beatitudes on poverty, 
emanated from the shores of the Dead Sea, where 
the Essene brotherhood spent their days in retire- 
ment from the world. 

Such, according to the Tubingen theory, were 
the elements of the religious idea of Jesus, and 
such their supposed sources. But these by them- 
sdves would not have sulOdced to mahe Jesus the 
power he became. In order to succeed he must 
avail himself of ih.B Messiah4dea, and offer himself 
to his countrymen as the fulfiller of Messianic 
hopes. The Genius of the new religion happening 
to be a Jew, no other pathway to influence was 
open. The claim to he Messiah might not help 
him all at once to become a world-power ; but it 
was indispensable in order to His gaining a footing 
among his own people, and that was the necessary 
first step towards universal empire. The Messianic 
idea in itself was but a dream, and Jesus to a 
certain extent was aware of the fact ; never- 
theless it could not be ignored, for the Jewish 
nation: earnestly ^ believed in it. , Any man ; seeking : 

■to' infl.uenee ' de^cisively, .the;: Jewish; mind; must ^aocom»i^dals 
recognize the Messianic hope as a fact, and accom- it. 
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modate Hmself to it. If he aspired to be a 
supreaio religious benefactor to tlie chosen race, 
lie must even call himself the Messiah. In Judma 
to say, “ I bring to you the summum honum,” and 
■ to say, " I am the Messiah,” were one and the 
same thing. In Baur’s own words : 

** Nothing of higher moment cotiltl happen on the soil of 
Jewish popular religious history which did not either connect 
itself with the Messiah idea, or was not introduced by it. 
Thus was indicated to Christianity the way which it had to 

Observe now what we have got. Jesus 6ii the 
eonticting haud tcaohes a religion univei’salistic in spirit 
QmtroYms^ all manldnd, not for Jews alone; on the 
may arise, 1^0 the Jewish MesskL Two 

things thus meet in Him which may not he irre- 
concilable, hut which wear a superficial aspect of 
antagouisin to give rise to contra- 
riety of view and cont^^ Some of those who 

espouse the new religion may emphasize the uni- 
versalism of Christ’s teaching, and others may 
attach chief importance to His Messiahship, and 
hence may come conflict For the ultimate for- 
tunes of the new religion this may not be a 
Qonmct ; calamity. On Hegelian principles, indeed, it may 
Hegeiiaii Confidently be expected to be the reverse ; for 

principles. ''-i ' ' 4 ' ' ' ■ 

according to these all progress and' development 

proceed by conflict. From this point of view it is 
dosirable that conflict as to tbe nature of Gbris- 

dev* ChristUchen Eirche, i 
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tknity should arise; the new moyement \yill 'ooiae' 
to notMiig nnless it 'do nrise. There need' be no 
great fear OB this seore, as humaB beings generally 
do mail age to get up controversies about matters 
in which they are deeply interested, especially in 
the sphere of religion. There may, however, be 
some difficulty in getting a worthy representative 
of the universalism of Christianity. The narrower 
view wiU look after itself, for the multitude incline 
to narrow ideas ; but what if no effective advocate 
of a Gospel for the world should appear ? 

Here the way of 

getting Christianity staided on its career. Another 
very serious one coming in at an earlier stage 
arises out of the death of Jesus. Must not that 
event be fatal to the cause? Yes, replies Dr. 

Baur, unless it can be got over somehow. It 
would effectually meet the difficulty if the dead 
one should rise again. That, however, from the 
Tlihingen point of view is impossible, and the next 
best thing is that the disciples should persuade 
themselves that their' Master 'has 'risen, which 'is 
happily not impossible. Faith in the resurrection Howto 
will'serve the' same '''purpose as' the, ''resurrection 
itself,;''gi'veFeart, to^' the 'followers of Jesus-' to go' 
forth': as , the ' apdstlos of the Christian religion,. ; ’ . , 

^WhatihO ''i.deven" will- preach may' .'be '.guessed ,. 
beforehand..' '/'They ,are all commonplace 'men,. 'yin- ; , 
capable of entering into tho world- wide aims of 


surmount 

it. 
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tlieir Lord. But whore then are the representa- 
tives ohOhristian uiiiversalism to come from?;' ,.Bj 
' the nature 'of the case they must be few, , they 
must be. superior- men rising, above 'the ^ average :' ^ 
level in genius, earnestness, and force, belonging to 
the aristocracy of humanity, the number of whom 
is always small. What if such rare men capable 
of being mouthpieces of universalism should not 
be forthcoming? Why then Christianity may 
come to nothing after all, for want of the 
antagonism which is the necessary condition of 
historical development. The risk is real ; yet naay 
we not fall back on the consoling thought that at 
every great crisis the needed man always makes 
his appearance, if not sent by the living God, then 
produced by the unconscious forces at work in the 
universe ? However this may be, the fact is that 
one adequate representative of universalism did 
make his appearance in due season-— we might 
say two indeed, — the first be|ng Stephen, the second 
Paul Stephen, however, was only a blossom nipped 
by persecution, so that of Paul alone need we take 
' '"''account.'. 

That Sanl of Tarsus, once a Pharisaic zealot and 
bitter opponent of Christianity, should he changed 
into a Christian, and such a Christian : — not merely 
a believer in Jesus as the Christ, but entering with 
all the enthusiasm of a passionate nature, and all 
the logical consistency of a powerful intellect, into 
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Ike 'miiversal aspect of Ckrist^s teaching, treating* mu own 

^ ^ ^ version 

IIiat'wMck'.kad'.oiLce keen everytking to Mm, — tlie 
lam^ as,notMng, and, insisting ikat in Christ is no 
distinction ketweeii' Jew 'and ''Gentile, but only a. 
new,huniaiiity, is a sufficiently remarkable pheno-' 
'menoii.^ It is one of the great difficulties which 
naturalistic criticism has to ^ grapple "with, for to 
account for PauFs coiwersio 11 on naturalistic prin- 
'niples is a hard task. Baur, conscious of this, did un- 

^ , , . ' " explaincil 

not attempt to explain the fact, but left the un- J^y-ur. 
solyed problem to other more adyenturous spirits. 

Enough for him & persecutor was con- 


certed somehowi In the converted Pharisee was 
at length provided what was needed to insure for ^ 
Christianity a career. The opposing views are now 
furnished with advocates. In Paul, universalism 
has got a champion able single-handed to defend 
it against all comers. The Judaistic tendency on nepreseut. 

^ ativGS of 

the other hand, as already Mated, has numerous 
if not equally able advocates in the eleven com- 
panions of Jesus. The state of the case is thus Paui and 
Paul versus the whole body of the original apostles— 
at least according to Dr. BaurJ , ' 

But what evidence is there ' of the alleged con- , The ' 
teariety between the eleven on the one hand and the conaioc 
'Paul^ on, the other, In their respective views of , the ' 
'^Gospolf- ): Pf such diversity .existed' there oiight, to'; 


^ BauFs "views on Fhul, 'Ws', life, work, and writings, aro sen 
lortii 'in „lus 'Work ', ' 'Futdm der 'Apostel Jesu: ChHsii* : 
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be clear traces of it in the New Testament. And 
the Tubingen critic tells us that there are, and 
undertakes to point them out. He finds in various 
places plain indications of conflict between Paul 
and at least two of the original apostles— the men 
of most influence, the pillars of the Ohnrch, viz., 
Peter and John. Of the opposition between Paul 
and John the proof is drawn from the Book of 
Revelation, which is regarded as the work of John 
the apostle, and as the only genuine Johanmne, 
writing in the New Testament. The Balaamites, 
Nicolaitanes, or followers of the woman Jezebel, 
wbo eat flesh offered to idols, are the members of 
the Pauline party in the churches of Asia Minor. 
The text, xxi. 14, in which the number twelve is 
applied to the apostles as corresponding to the r 
twelve tribes of Israel, evidently excludes Paul from . 
the apostolate. When the Church of Ephesus ,, 
is praised for testing some who called themselves, 
apostles, and were not, Paul and his associates 
are obviously aimed at. 

Of the opposition between Paul and Peter traces 
are found in the reference in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, to parties existing among them, 
one of which named itself after Paul, and another, 
after Peter; and in the account given by Paul iuj 
his Epistle to the Q-alatians of his coUision with,, 
Peter at Antioch. Both these Epistles are held t% 
be unquestionably of Pauline authorsbip, an| 


wl' 
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therefore absolutely trustworthy* The maiu stress 
of the argument turns on the passage in Galatians 
11-21), and indeed' we may say on the whole , 
of the second chapter of that reinarkahle Epistle, 
from which it is inferred that Paul stood opposed 
not only to Peter hut to the whole eleven. The 
^^fake brethren'* (v. 4) are held to be the eleven. 

The phrases those who seemed to be somewhat,’’ 
who seemed to be pillars,” are taken to be sneer- 
ing allusions to the esteem in which the eleven were 
held by the dudaistio party. The giving of the 
right hand of fellowship at the close of the con- 
ference, waSj we are told, but a hollow truce between 
two irreconcilable parties, an agreement that each 
party should continue to hold its own views, and 
that they should divide the world between them. 

The subsequent scene at Antioch shows Peter The scene 
standmg on the platform of a Jewish-Christian anditscon- 

^ ^ sequences, 

halfhess, binding together faith and the ceremonial 
law, and deeming the keeping of the law necessary 
to salvation though not of itself sufficient for 
salvation ! and we are given to understand that 
the effect of PauFs energetic remonstrance was a 
permanentalieiiationbetweenhim and Peter, fruitf^^^ 

. of ' evil ''Consequences. . " One ' of ^ the; most ' grievous . Anogcd. '' , 

i ^ . , . , ' ■ , ■ finti-Pauline 

results was the rise of a Judaistic , Anti-Pauline 

^ ' g-anaiSTOi 

propagandism which assiduously carried on its 
operations in all the churches founded by the 
'apostle of the Gentiles*, ,"v, 
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2 Corinth- Traces of the alleged aiitagonism between Taiil 
Kom«as. and the original apostles are discovered in the only 
two other epistles which, besides the above named, 
are recognised as Pauline, 2 CorintMam and 
Romam. In former the exjjression ^^ super- 
lative apostles,'^ apostles ever-so-much,^ is held to 
The alleged be a sarcastic reference to the eleven* The Epistle 

origin of the . _ _ . . , 

SSmLs ™ Romans, though containing no express 
reference to parties in the Church, according to 
Baiir, owed its origin to these. His theory is that 
Paul wrote the epistle to a Church he had not 
founded or visited, in w^hich, therefore, he had no 
personal enemies, that he might in a didactic way 
give a full demonstration of his universalistie view 
of Christianity in opposition to Judaistic parti- 
cularism. The kernel of the Epistle is thus to bo 
found in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters, 
in which the writer endeavours to adjust his 
Gentile Gospel to ’the prerogatives of the Jewish 
nation as an elect people. 

Such is the evidence adduced in proof of re- 
concilable, or at least serious antagonism between 
Paul and the Eleven, and the two great parties 
into which the Apostolic Church was divided, the 
iiniversalist party having Paul at its head, and the 
Judaist party led by the former companions of 
Jesus. The subsequent course of events is sup- 

^2 Cor* xi, rm krrorrrShciov ^ chiefest 

I . apostles” in Authorized Version. 
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posed to Have been tMs: After the controversy Tiie 

' ' ' ' ^ subsequent 

■ had' raged 'fiercely for a 'dime, the -.men. of ■ a later 
■:;gfenerataon-begaii to grow weary of strife, and to 
long for and aim at a reconciliation, in the Belie=^ 
that the opposing views were not so utterly incom- 
patible as their fathers had imagined. And so it 
came to pass that the war of parties ceased, and 
the Catholic Church was formed by their nnion. 
and a composite creed framed, which blended 
together the watchwords of opposite camps. Thus 
the history of the Church for a hundred years, 
dating from the time of Paul, has three periods. 

.First there is the period of controversy ; second, the 
period during which the process of conciliation 
went on; third, tbe period w^hen that process 
reached its completion. 

According to the theory we are now expounding, 
all the books of the Ifew Testament belong to one booiS^r^ 

„ • T /-V rektiouto 

or other oi these periods. One group sprang out these, 
of the great controversy, and express the views and 
passions of the combatants; a second group beai 
traces of being written under the influence of the 
spirit of conciliation ; a third speak the thoughts of 
an age when union had been achieved, and the 
''niemory of, past strife was ''fading away. /All the' : 
writings Without exception ai'e supposed to betray 
the infinoTico of a theological tendency; the only 
difference bctw^'cen them being the particular ten-* 
deucies by wddeh they are respectively animated 
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Earliest 

■writings 

Contro- 

•»rwaial,' 


Second 
g^oup con- 
oiliatory. 


Ferdinand ChHstian Baur:-y. 

Erst in time came the controversial groups 
embracing five books : Apomlypse, written by 

the Apostle John, and the four Epistles of Panl 
alone recognized as genuine, those to the Galatian, 
GorintMan, and Roman Ohurolies, These books 
alone of all the books in the blew Testament 
are held to be of apostolic authorship; and of 
course they were the earliest written, from the 
simple fact of their belonging to the period of 
controversy. An inexperienced person might natu- 
rally suggest that there was an earlier period still, 
that of Christ Himself, and ask why there shohld 
not have been earlier writings, telling in simple 
unsophisticated langu age the story of His life ? 
But we are given to understand that no such books 
are to be found in the New Testament, not even 
in the case of the Gospels, They also are writings 
with a tendency, and relate the history of Jesus 
with a distinct colouring. Their proper place, in 
short, is in one of the next two groups. 

The second group, wherein traces of the spirit 
of conciliation are discernible, is a much larger 
one than the first, embracing the first three, 
commonly called Synoptical, Gospels, Acts, the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philip- 
pi an s, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistles 
of James and Peter. The interest in connection 
with this group revolves chiefly around the historical 
hpoks,— the Synoptical Gospels and the Acte of the 
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Apostles. WitK reference to these, the theory 
now ttnder consideration undertakes to explain 
; thto respective r&les in the drama of reconciliation. 

The first and third Gospels, which bear the The first 

, and third 

names of Matthew and Luke, had for their authors nospeis. 
men belonging to opposite parties, but each ani- 
mated by a conciliatory spirit. The former was 
written by a Judaist, who told the story of our 
Lord’s life so as to make it acceptable to Paulinists, 
and the latter by a Paulinist, who constructed 
his narrative in the same friendly spirit as to- 
wards Judaists, while contriving to make it tell 
very decisively in favour of Gentile Christianity. 

Both Gospels are based on older forms in which 
the life of Jesus was presented from partisan 
points of view: ^‘Matthew,” on a Gospel current 
among the Ebionites called the Gospel according 
to the Hehreim.;' ^^Luke/^ on the solitary Gospel Ma,mon»a 
acknowledged and used by Mareion, the Gnostic 
heretic, the contents of which we learn from a 
controversial work against Mareion by Tertullian. 
Tertullian’s view as to this Gospel of Marcion’s 
was that it was a mutilated edition of the canonical 
Luke, with everything omitted that savoured of 
Judaism, or was distasteful to a man who thought 
the Old Testament religion and Christianity so 
different that they 

same God. The Tubingen theory inverts the state 
of the case, and maintains that Marcion’s Gospel 
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Mark’s 


dates of 


^uoptic 


was earlior tlian the eauoiiical Luk© ; tliat in it 

tlie iife of Christ was related with a strong 
3?aulinist biasj and that at a later date a Panlihistj^ 
animated by a conciliatory aim, took it up, added 
to it, toned it down, and so made it palatable to 
Jewish tastes, while still retaining a strong flavour 
of universalism. 

As for the author of the second Gospel a very 
ignoble part is assigned to him. He is supposed 
to have had both the first and the third Gospels 
before him, and to have compiled his narrative in 
a spirit of neutrality, leaving out everything in 
either of hiS predecessors that leant too decidedly 
to either side. A book got up in this way ought 
to be a very dull uninteresting affair. But it so 
happens that Mark’s narrative is particularly lively 
and graphic. In explanation of this we are told 
that the graphic element has been introduced to 
liide the poverty of an otherwise colourless recital. 

It hardly needs to be stated that, according 
to Dr. Baur, the Synoptical Gospels, as we now 
have them, are all of comparatively late date. All 
hooks of a conciliatory tendency must have been 


post- apostolic. 




Luke's Gospel, if made up from 
that used by Maxcion, cannot have been, written 
much before A.]D. 160, Marcion’s date being about 
140. Matthew is supposed to have been written 
some twenty years earlier than Luke, and Mark 
rather later than the middle of the second century. 
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^■Mis Theory of the Origin of Christianity 
The mode in wHch. the theory deals with The The Acts of 

, _ , the Apostles- 

<9/ the '' Apostles is very naive. It is repre- 
sented as an apologetic work, having for its aim 
to bring Judoists and Paulinists into fraternal re- 
lations, and adopting for this end the expedient 
of making Peter, the head of the J ndaistic party, 
act as much as possible after the manner of Paul, 
and Paul, in the second part, as much as possible 
after the manner of Peter. The idea that the 
work had an apologetic aim had been previously 
promulgated by Schneekenhurger^ who, however, 
had no intention of calling in question its historical 
reliableness, his view being that the aim of the 
writer influenced him only in the selection of his 
material. But in the hands of Dr. Baur what 
Schneckenburger called selection became invention. 

That some historical facts are contained in the book 
possibly derived f rom manuscripts of Luke he did 
not deny; but in many sections he saw nothing 
else than pure inventions to serve a purpose. He its 

' . sup|>osefI 

supposes the work to have been written at a time 
when tbe opposed parties, liaving already made 
considerable approximations, and being desirous 
of complete union, needed only to be told that tbe 
notion of a radical antagonism between Peter and 
Paul was a mistake, that in views and public 
''action they were very , much 'alike, and that; there - 

^ In a work on tlie aim of tbe Acts {i7ber dm Zwech der Ajpos,t€U 
gcschichte. 1841), 
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Bad always been a good understanding between 
tbem. The book, he says, 

“is tlie conciliatory effort and overture of peace of a Pattliniat, 
who would piircliase the recognition of Gentile Christianity by 
Jewish Christians, by ooneesBions to Judaism in :the name of his 

own party.” * 

Bxamplos. It •would be tedious to go into detail to illnstrate 
the working out of this amiable programme. Suf- 
Cornelius, ^ g^y that the story of Cornelius is supposed 
to be invented in order to represent Peter as equally 
with Paul a believer in the universal destination of 
the Gospel, and in the consequent antiquation of 
I’fto councii the ceremonial law. The account of the Council 
jiLusaiem. of Jerusalem was concocted to make it appear th^t 
on the question regarding circumcision, the elder 
rw Btoiy oi apostles a;nd Paul were in perfect accord. 

Magus. the story of Simon Magus is held to be an inyen- 
tion difiSculty in the way of mediation. 

For the original of Simon Magus, we are assured, 
is the Apostle; Paul Under that name he figures 
in tlie CkmentineSf a writing proceeding from the 
Judaist party, and fuU of bitterness against Paul, 
•who, under the disguise of Simon Magus, appears 
' as the enemy of the Gospel, following in the foot- 

steps of Peter, and striving to mar his work as an 
apostle. The author of Acts being acquainted with 
the Simon-myth, and aware how current it was, 
could not ignore it ; but to neutralize its effect as 


if/,';' ' ;■ 


1 GmhiiM d&r Okris^Uchn Kirchef p, ms. 
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a story fitted to perpetuate hostility against Paul, 
and stereotype existing alieiiations, he adopted the 
expedient of hringing the Apostle Peter aiid Simon 
Magus into contact before Paul appeared on the 
stage of history, to suggest the inference that 
the identification of Simon with Paul was another 
historical blunder ! 

The last group of Few Testament writings, re- 
presenting the period of completed reconciliation, 
embraces the Pastoral JS^mtks — those to Timothy 
and Titus, and the Fotirih Gospel, arxdL Epistles 
ascribed to John. In common with the Epistles to 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians the Pas- 
torals have for their task to deal with the diificulties 
in the way of the construction or consolidation of 
the Gatholio Church arising from the heretical 
movements that were so rife in the second century, 
those especially associated with the name of the 
Gnostics. But they deal with the difficulty in 
another way. The Epistles to Ephesians, Colos- 
ans, and Philippians deal with Gnostic error 
doctrinally, appropriating whatever was in affinity 
with Christianity and rejecting the rest The 
Pastoral Epistles, on the other hand, deal with 
Gnostic error ecclesiastically, seeking to fortify the 
Church against heretical influence by the establish- 
ment of ; an ecclesiastical hierarchy. The Church 
could not be strong as long as she was without an 
organization binding her into a compact body, and 


The last 
group repre- 
seatin^ 
according 
to Baur, the 
period of 
completed 
reconcil- 
iation 


Baur’s -dew 
of the 
purpose of 
the Pastoral 
Epistles 





so Ferclinmd G'hrisHan 

, 'the means of unity was' found in; the Episcopate'; 
and the Pastorals are devoted to the task of erect- 
ing the Episcopal system. From this view of their 
origin it follows of course that these Epistles could 
not have been written by Paul, or indeed earlier 
than the middle of the second century, 

Last in time, though not in importance, comes 
The fourtii the FouHh Gomel, This book, according to Dr. Baur, 
was written by a Christian Gmstio, who in his idea 
of Christianity soared high above the antagonisms 
of the past, and welded them together into an indis- 
soluble unity. In place of apostles contending to- 
gether for sovereignty comes in this Gospel the Holy 
Spirit as the universal Christian principle common 
to both Peter and Paul, and the tendencies they 
represent. In the Johannine theology Judaism 
and Paulinism lose their distinctive features, and 
are m^ a higher unity. Faith, in the fourth 
Gospel, is a principle of fundamental importance 
not less than in the Pauline system ; but the object 
of faith is not Christ’s death, but Christ’s person, 
Christ being viewed as the Logos incarnate, yea 
God HimseH. Then in the fourth Gospel faith, 
however important, is still subordinate to love. 
Love is the highest idea in the Johannine theology. 
Then as for the Law, of which so much is said 
by Paul, and whose claims he shows himself so 
anxious to satisfy in his theory of salvation, in the 
fourth Gospel it is spoken of as something anti- 
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quatecl, as soiiietliing with which the Christian has 
nothing to do, and which has no claims to be con- 
sidered. In love, faith and works find their higher 
unity, and lose their separate existence; and the 
particularism of Judaism, with all the antagonisms 
connected with it, disappears in the general contrast 
of the two opposed principles of Light and Dark- 
ness, which forms the background of the writer’s 
theory of the universe. Thus this Gospel re- 
presents the final stage of the process of develop- 
ment in which the end returns to the beginning, 
giving instead of the immediate unity of opposites 
in Ghiist’s teaching, a unity mediated by confl 
all the richer on that account. The probable date 
of the Gospel is alleged to be between 160 and 170. 

Such in brief outline is the theory* In proceed- 
ing now to criticise this theory, it is nmiecessary to 
say that we are fully sensible of its cleveimess and 
boldness, and of the vast learning and infinite in- 
genuity with which it is supported. These are 
altogether very imposing and fascinating, and it 
takes a little time for the admiring reader of Dr. 

Baur’s books to recover himself. But by and by 
it becomes apparent that the theory has many 
.vulnerable 'points.' , 

In the first place, while professedly historical 
and critical in its method, the theory is based upon 
two philosophical assumptions, one being that the 
miraculous is impossible, the 'other .that -all; his'- ' 
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sifellSi 'i 
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torical developmeat must proceed according to tke 
laws of Hegelian logic. The former needs only to 
be stated; on the latter a few sentences of ex 
planation may be offered. 

In the foregoing exposition we have kept 
Hegelianism well in the background, partly that 
we might not trouble our readers with unfamiliar 
and repulsive phrases, and partly in Justice to Dr. 
Baur; for it would not be fair to suggest or imply 
that he brought a cut and dry d pnon philosophy 
to his task, and then proceeded to discover or invent 
facts which should make history square with fore- 
gone speculative conclusions. Nevertheless it is 
the simple truth that the Tubingen theory is 
Hegelian, not only in form hut in spirit. The 
account given of the origin of Christiam'ty is as 
completely dominated by the Hegelian law of de- 
velopment by antagonism as if the author had set 
this problem: “On the principles of 
Hegelianism the course taken by Christianity must 
have been as Mows. In Christ, the founder of 
the new religion must meet two principles opposed 
to each other. In a subsequent stage these opposed 
principles must pass into a state of open conflict, 
each becoming the distinctive watchword of a 
party. Then, finally, the two principles must pass 
fi'om a state of antagonism into a state of reoon- 
oliation, and become again, as at the commence- 
ment, united, constituting together in developed 
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form thfe faith of the Catholic Church, Find facts 
to verify ' this hypothesis/’ ■ , / ^ ■ 

* The inevitable consequence of this philosophic Tine 

, * - -m j rrn Hef?elia.n 

^ bias IS apparent in 'liaur s' writings. The account 

' ^ ^ ' . . . , . Jiandling: 

given of the origin of Christianity and its canonical 
literature is not history, but a gross caricature. It 
is, to say the least, very improbable that 'the real ' 
course of history 'should follow so closely' the re«, 
quirements of a philosophical system. The, attempt 
to make it appear as if it did, will almost certainly 
transform the actors in the historical drama into 
' puppets,; moutbpieces of tendencies, -passive instru* '■ ' ' 
ments of *Hhe Idea/^ Such, indeed, is the weli- 
imown vice' of; the' Hegelian , method of handling ' '' 
history. Competent and even friendly critics have 
remarked that on that method historical characters 
are not real men, but ghostly generalities. Logic 
is the alhcontrolling power. Logical categories of 
the widest kind: Being Jn: itself, Being for self,' ' 

Being in and for self, thelncliflerence, the Difference, 
the Unity of the difference and the indifference, 
and so forth, take the place of the historical cate- 
gories, and are so operated with, that history has 
all the blood sucked out of it, and historical cha- 
■^racters heco'me dead' idea sehemesd ' ■ , . 

Thus,; Christ Hims'elf, in Bauris' hands, becomes' 

, ''' j ' ft ' ft ' ' Olins-ti IbQ. ■ , 

littio more'-tbana centre ef, unity for. two., 'opposed. .. 

' . ' ' haiUds, 

^ So Schwartz, in a work on the history of reoeht 0erman 
theology. ■ : 
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"‘"'teiicieslie teacher ol a universal ethical 
religion, and a claimant for the honours of 
Mekahship. Anything additional, putting more 
contents into the person and teaching of Jesus 
than suits the initial stage of development, must 
he reckoned spurious. If we find Jesus m any of 
superhuman the Gospels claiming to he a superhuman heing, 
such texts may with the utmost confidence he set 
TOjStoa. down as spurious. Such a thought could no 
possibly belong to the initial stage, hut only to the 
final, when the human Messiah had developed into 
a Deity through the love and reverence of His 
followers. For the same reason all texts concerning 
the atoning significance of Christ’s death must he 

relegated to a later time. _ 

ihe-ruMn- In the same way, all the writers of the ^New 
S Testament hooks become ghosts instead of living 

Sr men. None of them are ahowed to teU their story 

in good faith and natural simplicity. Every one 

of them must be the conscious constant month- 

piece of a theological tendency, either of the 
antagonisms, or of the conciliatory movement, or 
of the completed union. Paul must be ^a hot- 
li eaded universalist, John a bigoted Judaist, the 
writer of Acts the deliberate inventor of a histoncal 
romance intended to serve the purposes of con- 
ciliation, and so on through the whole list. In 
short, whatever he the truth as to the allegation 
that the New Testament hooks are all tendency- 
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writings, there can be no doubt that the Tubingen 

theorists are tendency critics, have tendency on the 

* brain, so to speak; insomuch that one who has 
become familiar with their method can tell before- 
hand what they will say about any particular book. 

Thus far of general characteristics. Let us now 
look at some points in detail, and first at the 
account given of the initial stage. Baur’s repre- 
sentation of the teaching of Jesus is not altogether 
false. It is especially true in so far as it makes 
spirituality and universality essential characteristics 
of the Christian religion as exhibited by its Founder. 

These were indeed the grand features of the king- 
dom He proclaimed. But the theory errs in tracing 
these to Gentile sources. The political universalism 
of Borne, and the ethical subjectivity of Greece, did 

not give Jesus His doctrine, but merely prepared tLe 

world for receiving it. He was not a slavish debtor 
even to the Old Testament, either for these parts 
of His teaching, or for His doctrine of God. His 
great thoughts of the Divine Fatherhood, and of 
the dignity of man as God’s son, and of the King- 
dom of love have their roots in Old Testament 
prophecy. Nevertheless their marvellous originality 
is undeniable. As for the assertion that Jesus 
owed His ideal of human life to the Essenes, it is 
utterly baseless. In the first place, there is not 
the slightest trace of a historical connection between 
Him and the Essenes ; in the second place, it is 


not the fact that His view of life is ascetic. The 
morality of the Gospel is heroic, abstinence being en- - 
ioined not as a virtue in itself, but as a sacnfice on 
the altar of devotion to the kingdom. The ideal of 
Christian character is not the monk, but the soldier. 
The two coincide in particular acts, but how diverse 

the spirit in which the same acts are performed S 

Th.t.Tc™s On the other hand, the assertion that Jesus 
claimed and accepted the title of Messiah is un- 
““ questionably true. It is an important admission 
on Dr. Baur’s part, for it is fatal both to his theory 
and to that of Stranss. To the former, because a 
Messiah was required by public expectation to play 
the part of a miracle-worker in order to gain cre- 
dence, a part not easy to play successfully, if miracles 

are impossible. To tlie latter, because, according to 
the mythical hypothesis, miraculous narratives are 
the product of faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
whereas if Jesus really claimed to be the Messiahi 
faith in His Messianic claims must have been the 
effect of miracles, real or reputed. 

Ths Passing now to the stage of controversy, when, 

according to the theory, two parties arose, one fight- 

j, jjg for a Christianity which was merely a reformed 
Judaism, having for its creed that the man Jesus 
■was the Christ ; the other contending : for a world- 
mde Christianity independent of Judaism-^the 
point of importance here is, how far is the alleged 
contrariety between the original apostles and Paul 
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a matter of ^ fact. ' Now the alleged radical an- ' improbaWo 

, ° . tiiattiie 

-tagomsiE IS,, antecedently Tery improbable, even if 
only for the simple reason that the Eleven had 
been for years the companions of Jesus, the Teacher, 

Dr, Baur himself being witness, of a universal 
religion. Is it credible that the men who had 
been with Jesus” so long, remained utterly insensi- 
blobo the Master’s spirit of catholic human sym- 
pathy, and to the universalistic genius of the new 
religious movement ? That were to say that they 
were totally unworthy to be Christ’s disciples, and 
that the careful to to which they had been 
subjected was a complete failui’e. Sensible of this, 

EitscH, once himself an adherent of Dr. Baur’s, 
speaks of it as historically impossible 

*Hhat the view of the autonomy and universality o£ Chris- 
tianity, which filled the inner life of Jesus, remained hid from 
His , personal disciples.” ^ 

But what of the proof adduced to show that, The proof, 

'' ' exaixuaed. 

whatever might he d priori to be looked for, such 
contrariety did exist as matter of fact ? Speaks 
ing generally, the interpretation put upon the texts 
cited must be pronounced strained. Such is tbe 
opinion even of theologians altogether free from 
orthodox bias, naturalistic in tbcir philosophy, ani 
;;followers of' Baur bo a'certain extent. Keim/^y.,,' ■ 
entirely dissents from Baur’s reading of the second 
chapter ''bolding .that the 'Original ^ , 

^ Die MnUtchung der AltkaUt^luGMi Mwch^^ p, 4% 
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apostles did not insist on tlie eircnmcision of 
Gentile converts, and tliat it was owing to their 
generous and magnanimous bearing that the church 
was brought to accept the Jerusalem compact^ 
The scene at Antioch, read without bias, does not 
at all bear out the notion of an opposition in 
principle between Paul and Peter* What Paul 
charges his brother disciple with is not holding 
Judaistic opinions, biit hypocrisy, inconsistency in 
conduct, through moral weakness, with his avowed 
principles, which as described by Paul are identical 
with his own. To call Peter a Judaist, on the 
ground of that passage, would be as unreasonable 
as to call him a traitor because through fear of 
man he denied a Master whom all the time he 
dearly loved. In both crises of his history Peter 
revealed the same moral weakness ; in the earlier 
instance, denying his Lord through fear of the 
ridicule of servant-maids; in the latter, turning 
his back on Gentile Christians, with whom he had 
previously had no scruples in freely associating 
through fear of Judaistic bigots from Jerusalem. 

If the attempted proof breaks down in the texts 
cited from the Epistle to the Galatians it is hardly 
worth while examining the weaker links in the 
chain of evidence taken from other places. 

In denying the alleged J udaistic bias of Peter, 
James, John, and the rest of the Eleven, we do 
^ Vide Aus death Urchristetitlium j iv. Dcr A'posld liomcnt. 
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not meaa to say tliat they were enthusiastic advo- 
cates oi Christian universalism, like Paul, the 
<»A.postIe of the Centiles. That they certainly were 
not. They passed through no intense religious 
experience like his, fitted to make them siichw 
Their position was that of men brought gradually 
to acquiesce calmly though decidedly in the ad- 
mission of Gentile believers to the full fellowship 
oithe Church, on the sole ground of faith in Christ, 
apart from circumcision. They accepted the situa- 
tion as the will of God clearly manifested by events, 
and as in accordance with the whole spirit of their 
Master^s teaching. They did not, like Paul, throw 
themselves into the new situation with passionate 
earnestness. Therefore it was that they did not 
then at least desire to be apostles to the Gentiles. 
They felt that they were not fitted to become 
signally successful agents in that sphere. They 
humhiy acknowledged that they were not called to 
that work. Their judgment was wise as well as 
honourable to themselves. For something more 
than acceptance of the situation is wanted in the 
apostles of a religious revolution. When the 
Christian faith took root in the Gentile city of 
Antioch, the good genial Barnabas knew that there 
was Just bne man who was supremely qualified to 
guide the movement. He went down to Tarsus to 
'seek ’ 


Contrast 
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experience 
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experience 
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The eleven 
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Ferdinand Christian Faiir 


' ■ Diverse 
, iriews in tiiQ 
Apostolic 


Tubinjvon 
criticism of 
Kew Testa- 
jneni 
cxanunod. 


Anotlier admission must be made. While serious 
conflict of opinion between Paul and the Eleven is 
denied, it is 'not 'denied that there w^ere'gram 
differences of opinion within the Church. But 
the apostles being at one, such contrariety of view 
can be regarded only as a fact of subordinate im- 
portance, wholly unfit to support a huge super- 
structure of criticism like that presented in the 
literature of the Tiibiugen theory. That criticism 
we must now briefly notice. 

As already remarked, the general character of 
the Tubingen criticism of the New Testament 
books is, that it carries the hypothesis of tendency 
to extravagant lengths. Every writer must be the 
mouthpiece of some phase in the great diafootic 
movement, which is to have lor its issue the hreatioh 
of the Christian creed and of the Catholic Church. 
The penalty of all exaggeration is reaction, and 
accordingly the conclusions of the Tubingen criti- 
cism have been largely modified by later investi- 
gations as conducted by men untrammelled fey 
orthodox traditions, such as Keim, Eenan, Hilgen- 
feld, Pfleiderer. Eecent critics, e.g., are generally 
agreed that besides the four epistles recognized as 
genuine by Dr. Baur, a large proportion of the 
other epistles ascribed to Paul must he aclmow*" 
lodged to be genuine. Serious doubt, even in scep- 
tical quarters; now hovers only over the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and the pastoral Epistles. 
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In like maimer tlie liistoricity, tlie hona Jides^ The 

' " ' Synoptin 

' :End tlie, artlessnoss .of the,, Gospels, at least the 
:*/''Syii.opties,:\reeeiv0' from most recent inquirers an 
ampler lioniage. Dr. Baiir Iiimself recognized the 
comparative reliableness of as a! source of 

information concerning the life and ministry of 
Jesus, so that little need be said on that topic. Ili^. 
views respecting Math and arc now generall;^ 
discredited. Mm% instead of being the latest, is*** 
now by most critics deemed the earliest of the 
Synoptical Gos|)els, and walued as a fresh vivid 
presentation of the : leading scenes in the personal 
ministry, taken fr the mouth of an eye-witness^ 

Ihe Tubiiigen view of Luke, according to whicli nuke, 
it is a revision of an earlier form of the Gospel 
known as Marcion’s, is finally exploded. Even the 
author of Supermturul Religmi confesses himself 
convinced by the reasoning of Di% Sanday, in his 
thorough, discussion of the -question in his valuable 
wotk on, The Gospels in the Second Century, When 
he yields the point, the most sceptical may be 
satisfied that there is no room for even plausible 
contention against the position that in the canonical 
Luke we have the original form of the third 
Gospel ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

\,:;ThiS' Gospel,, according'to Dr. Baur, is :to awery;’ PauHnigtio 
great,, extent" influehced in :.its .representation' of: 'the, luk'o/',',\ 
''evangelic .history by u Paulinist or Gentile bias. ■ ' 

Proofs of this he finds in certain divergencies 
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Facts iii 
proof. 


Facts 


Ferdinand Christian Banr 

from Matthew, assumed to be the more trust- 
worthy account. They are the following : Matthew 
knows only of one scene of Christas ministry, 
Galilee; Luke tells of two ministries, one in 
Galilee, another in Samaria, Samaria represents 
the Gentile world, and the Samaritan mission is 
an invention. Besides the mission of the twelve, 
Luke relates the mission of the seventy, and, as 
if to make it appear the more important, he borrows 
from the earlier a large part of the instructions 
given to the Galilean evangelists, and attaches 
them to the later. The seventy represent the 
Gentile nations, supposed to be equal in number, 
and their mission is a pure invention to give the 
Gentile mission of later days a footing in the life 
of Jesus. The Sermon on the Mount, as reported 
iu Matthew, is broken up by Luke and dispersed 
over his pages, as if to make the ordination of the 
twelve seem an event of little significance. 

These are plausibilities, but little more. As to 
the first it is not the intention of the third 
evangelist to relate a formal and elaborate ministry 
on Samaritan ground. The utmost that can he 
said is that he introduces some stray Samaritan 
incidents in themselves perfectly credible. A 
Paulinistio bias may have led him to introduce 
into his narrative these incidents found in Ms 
sources. If so, we should be thankful for Ms 
Paulinism, that is, his keen interest in Gentile 


4S 
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Cliristiailityj to wMoli we owe precious fragments 
tliat we should have been sorry to lose. The 
imission of the seventy has its difficulties, chiefly 
this, that it is not easy to make room and scope 
for it at the stage of the history at which it 
comes in. The best way of dealing with it is 
to treat it as not more, but less, important than 
the mission of the twelve; and to regard the 
distribution of the words of Jesus between the 
two missions as due to the way in which they 
were given in Lukeb sources. Finally, the dis- 
persion of the materials of the Sermon on the 
Mount raises the question: did Luke disperse or 
did Matthew collect? The one hypothesises as 
legitimate as the other. 

The opinion of dispassionate critics, who have The true 
no theory to make out, is that the third evangelist of tMs 

° . Gospel. 

was a candid chronicler, who, in all good faith, 
made the best use of the materials at his command 
in the various documents to which he alludes at 
the beginning of his Gospel. He was certainly 
not a dry historian, who felt no religious interest 
in what he wrote. He rejoiced to believe that the 
Gospel of Jesus was emphatically a gospel of grace, 
and therefore a gospel for social outcasts and for 
Gentiles ; and he was careful in the selection of 
his materials to make this conspicuons. Thereby 
his Gospel has only gained in spiritual value, with- 
out losing in historical reliableness. 
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Galatians; ii.,' 


Ferdinand Christian Bam : 

' 'K similar' view is to be taken of the AetS'of ■ the 
Apostles, on good grounds regarded as of identical , 
authorship with the third GospeL The Ttibingei? 
view of this book stands or falls with the alleged 
antagonism between Peter and ,PauL If there, 
was no antagonism, then there was no need for 
invention to make Peter appear in his public 
conduct like Paul. The behaviour ascribed to 
Peter in the first part of the book, as, for example, 
in the story of Cornelius, then becomes quite natural 
and credible. The invention hypothesis is not in 
keeping with the reliable character of the book at 
those points in the narrative where we have it in 
our power to test its accuracy. Dn Banr atid Ms 
supporters, indeed, think otherwise, and endeaybur 
to show that the statements of Acts, wherever they 
can be controlled, are altogether untrustworthy^ 
Their chief instance is the narrative of the council 
at Jerusalem in Acts xv., which is declared to be 
utterly irreconcilable with PauFs statements iii 
Galatians ii Now we do not affirm that the 
harmonising of the two accounts presents no 
difficulties, but we do assert that there are no 
such differences as justify the position that the 
author of Acts has falsified history to present an 
aspect of agreement between the Eleven and Paul, 
which was not real The historian speaks of a 
public meeting ; the apostle of a private coii“ 
ference. It is intrinsically probable that there 
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were both in comaection with a matter of graye 
importance ; that neither writer should mention 
•both is not surprising; that the historian should 
refer to the public meeting, and the apostle to the 
priyate conference, with whose proceedings only 
those present were conyersant, and on whoso pro- 
ceedings his purpose in writing led him to lay 
special stress, was most natural. The historian 
knows of no difference of opinion between the 
Bleyen and Paul; on the contrary, he represents 
Peter and James as taking the lead in bringing the 
meeting to adopt a resolution fayourahle to Gentile 
iiherties* Paul says, that, after he had explained 
Ms yibw of the Gospel to the Eleven, or the 
leading men among them, they added nothing’’ 
to him, that is, gave no additional instructions, 
did nO^ his Gospel as defective and requiring 
supplement They might have had their anxieties 
hefore conference, making explanations necessary; 
hut the explanations given, Paul informs us, were 
deemed quite satisfactory. In view of these facts The 
the yeidict of Eeuss seems thoroughly Justified : . Sttss! 

‘®Tlie author of tixe merits not the reproach of having 
■ altered the facts to make them; speak: miaTour of ' his view, hut. 
gliding more lightly over the opposition Paul encountered at 
'Jerusalem, his aixU', was to .insist more upon the result obtained ; 
while Paul, ■'pre-occupied' with the need of.; raising the question ,, 

.to the: .height 'o£, principles, is led to 'insist more .on. the efforts'. ; 
required "to vindicate principles,”^ 

TJi£ologie ChrCticnne^ 335* 


Ferdinmid Christitzn Baur ':. 


of 


ow* 


The apologetic theory of the book, as distinct 
from the invention hypothesis, is, whether true or 
false, at all events, quite legitimate. To assimilate; 
by selection oi materials, the public conduct of 
Peter and Paul might conceivably be one aim of 
the writer. For though there was no radical con- 
trariety between the views of Christianity held by 
the leaders of the Chui’ch, there certainly were two 
parties in the Church, and we can imagine the 
author of the ^cts animated by a praiseworthy 
desire to make his narrative serve an, ironical 
purpose. At the same time, we do not think 
that this motive exercised a very decisive influence 
on the composition of the book. That its author 
was guided by a particular interest, we have mo 
doubt. In the Acts of the Apostles, as in the 
third Gospel, it is easy to recognise the influence 
of a desire to show that the Gospel was for man- 
kind, not for Jews only. The writer is, with all 
his heart, a believer in Paulino universalism; but 
his interest therein is religious, not controversial 
A Gentile himself, he is thankful to know that to 
the Gentiles God has granted eternal life, and he 
writes to a friend who shares the same sympathiea 
Even had there been no difference of opinion 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians as to the 
continued obligation of the law, he might have 
shown a not less lively interest in the great truth 
that through Christ had come into the world a 
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benejSt for the whole human race; a religion 
formiBg the basis of a new humanity, and destined > 
in its onward course, to unite men into a holy 
brotherhood, having one Father in heaven, and 
one hope of eternal salvation. Surely it does not 
need the carnality of religious contention to invest 
such a truth with the power of awakening en- 
thusiasm! Can we not conceive a Gentile Chris- 
tian familiar with the history of the Apostolic 
Church, from its first beginnings in Jerusalem to 
its diffusion throughout Asia and Europe, tracing 
ife steady advance, always keeping in view its 
ultimate destination as a religion for the whole 
earth, without having any other end in view than 
just to tell the thrilling story? 

In coimection^w^^ Fourth Gosjyel we shall 
only notice very briefly what may be called the 
chief argument of Dr. Baur against Johannine 
authorship, based on internal evidence. It is 
drawn from the Ohnstohgy of this Gospel. 

The view of the person of Christ therein pre- 
sented is held to be much too developed to be 
found in any writing emanating from an apostle. 

Baur recognises three distinct types of doctrine in Baw ^ 
the BTewTcsstamcnt as to the import of Christianity K? types 
in general, and the person of Christ in particular. 

The first type is that according to which Chris- 
tianity is simply Judaism spiritualised, and Jesus 
the Messiah, Son of God in the Messianic sense, 



The Paul’ 
iiie type. 



i8 Ferdinand Ohnstian Baur: : 

siuoi- and by His death, founder of a new coyenant f« 

tbo remission Of sins. This tj'pe is represent^ by 

the Synoptic Gospels, and espeomlly by Matihe^ . 
The second is that in which Christianity stands in 
opposition to the Law, and Christ is not only the 
Messiah, but the Lord of the community, object at 
once of Christian faith and worship, yet nothing 
more than a man, a man deified, the second Adam, 
rhcpau’.. the spiritual, heavenly man. This is the Pauline 
“ type of Clmstology. The third is that m which 

the opposition between Law and Gospel is lost in a 
higher unity, and Christ ceases to be a mere man, 
or even properly a man at all, but as the 

is identified with the absolute essence of God. 

This is the type of Christology in the Fourth 
Gospel, and as the highest and most advanced 
must, it is held, have come last in the process of 
evolution. First m FlmiUie Christ, then a 
mopsraao- Pauline, then, the j 3 seMffo-JoAa«Jri«e---such isi^^t^^ 

jonanauie. jmd. it is maintained that John the Apostle, 

like all the eleven, must be conceived as belonging 
to the earliest Ebionitic stage. 

We do not adniit the accuracy of the above 
representation, especially as regards the Panhne 
rro . Christology. But without going into that, two 
Spttog questions may be: asked regarding these three, 
types: 1. In what relation do they stand, to 
Christ’s own utterances concerning Himself ; 
2. Assuming a gradual growth in the conception 

I I > ' > ' T- 


respecting 
', ' -tliese# ' , , 
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of Christ's person within the New Testament does 
the highest stage necessarily carry us beyond the 
*apostdlio age ? 

As to the first, the assumption of the Tubme^cn chnsoa 

* J • JT J n /NT • » ^ utterances 

theorists is that ail Christ s own utterances werc*^ coueonuny 

Ills pcrscji. 

01 the least developed type. On this assumption 

we remark that it begs the question at issue, whieli 
is just this : is Christianity supernatural ? is Christ 
a divine Being ? If He he divine, as the Church 
Universal believes, then, it is quite credible that He 
uttered such sayings concerning Himself as we find 
in the fourth Gospel. But, it may he asked, why 
then are they found only there ? The answer may 
be that the writer of the fourth Gospel had attained 
to a fuller understanding of Christ’s doctrine. We 
ate not entitled to assume that because Jesus taught 

^ high a doctrine concerning Himself as we find in 
the fourth Gospel, therefore it must have been fully 
apprehended at the first, or equally apprehended by 
all who heard Him. It is quite conceivable, that, 
of those who heard Jesus speak of Himself, now 
as Son of Man, now as Son of God, some should 
regard Him mainly on the human side, some 
mainly on the divine. 

As to the second question— can we conceive 
Christolqgy assuming the developed form of the 
fourth Gospel within the apostolic generation?— 
we make the following observations. Let us assume 
that all the disciples were alike in their spiritual 

: ■ b 
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Fm^dinand Ghfistia% Bam : 

cai)acity, and that the difference perceptible in 
their writings was due to the educating effect of 
events and of time. Even on that hypothesis it 
is credible that the fourth Grospel proceeded from 
the Apostle John. According to the tradition of 
the early Church, he lived till near the close of 
the first century, and his G ospel was WTitten later 
than all the others, and much later than Paul's 
Epistles. What wonder if we find in a G-ospei 
written at so advanced a period a grasp of the 
‘^mystery of godliness,” more comprehensive not 
only than that of the Synoptic Gospels, but even 
than that of Paul ? Coming last the writer ivould 
have the benefit of the thoughts of those who 
went before. As we have seen that the alleged 
antagonism between Paul and the Eleven is not 
well founded, we can imagine John perusing 
with sympathetic spirit the writings of Paul, and 
receiving powerful stimulus from them. Then, 
apart from the direct influence of Paul's writings, 
the indirect effect of Paul's thoughts, current in 
the Church, must, be taken into account as stimu- 
lating the evangelist's mind, and leading him to re- 
flect on words of Christ, out of which could be 
educed a doctrine of Christ's person, higher even 
than that of Paul. Such an action of the faith of 
the Church on an individual mind, in quickening 
recollection and increasing appreciation of the 
teaching of our Lord concerning Himself, would be 
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op-ly analogous to the known influence of events in 
bringing the Eleven to a cordial acquiescence in 
•the proposal to admit the Gentiles to fellowship 
on equal terms. It is, therefore, hy no means 
improbable that the ever-deepening reverence of 
believers for their Saviour and Lord on the one ^eTtalm- 
hand, and the contradictions of unbelief or false lieSg of 
belief on the other, led the Apostle John to unfold son of Sod. 
the full meaning of a titles — Son of God, which, at 
an earlier period, had been allowed to remain in 
germinal form; to unfold it not by speculative 
reflection chiefly, but by recording sayings of Jesus 
uttered in circumstances similar to those of the 
writer, viz., in presence of the contradictions of 
unbelief. 

In these observations we have assumed the ApostoHc 
possibility of a growing advancement in 
knowledge of Christ, even in the case of inspired 
apostles. There ought to be nothing objectionablo 
in such a supposition to the most devout mind. 

Paul makes the confession, ^^now I know in part/^ 

All the apostles knew in part, and one might know 
more than another. The greater limitedness of 
one apostle’s knowledge as compared with another, . 
or of the same apostle’s knowledge at one time 
as compared with another time, does not imply 
that error must be mixed up with the views of 
the less informed apostle. It only signifies that the 
pure light of Truth is broken up into the coloured 
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rays of the prism, under the wise guidance of the 
Divine Spirit. We can conceive of an apostle who 
had not entered so fully into the mystery of our* 
Lord's divinity as John, giving a very full lifelike 
picture of His humanity, without prejudice to His 
claim to he more than man. This is, in truth, 
the actual state of the case, as we see when we 
compare, say, the first Gospel with the fourth. 
Hints of the higher aspect of Christ's person are 
not wanting in the former ; there is one text in 
particular of a markedly Johannine character. 
We refer to Matthew xi. 27: All thkigs are Ae* 
Imred unto Me of My Father ; and no man Imoweth 
the Son, hut the Father, mither hioweth any man 
the Father, earn the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
lie fully Son will reveal Him. Still, it is to the Fourth 

developed 

for the fully developed 
dimay iii doctrine of our Lord’s divinity. The Christ of 
Matthew is pre-eminently the Son of Man; the 
Christ of John is pre-eminently the Son of Qod, 

Dates of tlie A word may here be said on the dates of the 

Oospels. - A • . 

Gospels. The whole tendency of recent mvostiga- 
tion has been to press these much further back 
than the position assigned to them by Dr. Baur. 
According to him the approximate dates are, of 
Matthew 130, of Luke 150, of Mark 150-160, of 
John 160-170. Competent judges of all schools 
now incline to place the Fourth Gospel at least 
as far back as the beginning of the second century^ 
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and to assign to the Synoptical Gospels a con- 
siderably earlier origin.^ It has been sbowBi from 
*the very corrupt condition of the texts about tho 
middle of the second century, that the Gospels 
must have been in circulation long before the time 
at which they are supposed by Dr. Baur to have 
come into existence* In connection with this line 
of argument, important service has been rendered 
by Dr. Sunday, in his excellent work on The , 

Sandaj’c 

Gospels in the Second Gentiiry, ’wnttm in reply to 
Supernatural Religion. The effect of his book is 
to demonstrate, by means of textual criticism, that 
the Tubingen account of the origin of the Gospel 
cannot be true, and that the Tubingen construction 
of early Church history is a castle in the air* 

Other writers have done good service in the same 
line; among whom may be specially mentioned 
ZaJm. In a work recently published on the 
Biatessaron of Tatian, this scholar, by a similar Tatian’s 

ft . . , . Oiatessaro!%. 

process ot reasoning, arrives at the same conclusion 
as Dr. Sunday. Tatianas Dmtessaron was a con- 
tinuous narrative of our Lord’s life constructed 
by selection from all the Gospels, John being 
specially drawn upon.^ This fact has been ascer- 

^ It 'is iuipjssMe to give the exa'ct dates of the Gospels. The 
maia point is that they beloKg to the apostolic Tho 
Synoxitic Gospels were, according to all probability, not later 
Him , between 60 and 70 a . n. ' The probable date of ' the 'Fointh ' , 

Gosp'el is, between 80 audUO. a.d, 

® Zahn; ForscJmnffen '' sur OcsehicMe clcs pmtcsimMnilklm 
Kanons. Theil i., p* ,247# - 
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tamed by tlie help of a commentary, written on 
TatiaIl^s book by the ancient Patber Epbraem the 
Syrian, wliich has been recently discoTered and 
made the subject of learned study. Careful ex* 
amination of Epliraem’s work discloses the fact 
that the texts of the Q-ospel used by Tatian must 
have been in a very corrupt state, and the bearing 
of the fact on the question as to the dates of the 
Q-ospols is thus indicated by Zahn : 


2ahJi»s 


date of tliG 
Oospelg. 


“ Therefrom follows, in the first place, that between the 
dS?o? autographs of the ESvangelists, on the one hand, and those manu* 
scripts which, at latest between 160 and 170, the author of the 
Syriac version in the East, and the author of the old Latin version 
in the West, and their Greek contemporaries, had in their hands, 
on the other, lay a history of the spread, emendation, and 
corruption of the Gospel texts covering a decade ; sO that in 
view of the history of the text opinions as to the origin of John’s 
Gospel, such as Baur has expressed, must appear simply as 
madness. It follows further, that the element wliich remains 
the same in all copies of the originals and of the versions, 
amid all the variations that crept into the text between 150 
and 160, must have been everywhere read at the beginning of 
the second century,” 


Simming 

up. 


To sum up, the points of our criticism are these ; 

1. The theory is the application of a philosophical 
system to Christianity with a foregone conclusion. 

2. The exegetical basis of the theory does not 
stand examination. 

3. The criticism of 'BTeW' Testament books ' asso-' 
exated with the theory, has in most cases failed to 
commend itself to the approval of impartial in- 
w^tigators. 
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4. The doctrine of “ tendency ” has been carried 

to extravagant lengths. 

3. Many of the phenomena in the New Testa- 
ment on which this doctrine rests are imaginary ; 
and those which are not are for the most part 
snsceptihle of a simple explanation. Thus Luke’s 
undoubted interest in Paulinism, or in a Gentile 
Ohristianity, is religious, not controversial. 

Let us not conclude this critical estimate without co,.ci«s1ob, 

acknowledging that good has come out of the pro- 
mulgation of this famous theory. It has done service 
even b^ the thorough-going nature of its arguments 
and conclusions, which makes it an extreme ex- 
ample of the “rigour and vigour” characteristic 
of German theories in general. It is always some- 
thing to be thankful for, when in any department 
of human Imowledge, a hypothesis is adequately 
stated, defended, and worked out. If it turn out 
an error, it is an error to which full Justice has 
been done, and which may be finaUy put aside. 

Then we have to thank Dr. Baur for provoking by 
his theory an immense amount of inquiry among 
the learned in connection with questions of vital ; ^ 

moment, bearing on the origin of Christianity ; . 

inquiry which in many ways has been fruitful; of , 
valuable results. : As Hume’s , scepticism awoke 
Kaut out of dogmatic slumber, and thus indirectly ; . 

gave hirth to the o/Pwra 

of nermaneut value to the theory of 
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Ferdinand Christian Baur. 

knowledge ; so Baur^s tkeory has roused the Chris- 
tian Church to consider with increased carefulness 
the historical foundations of its faith, with the 
result, not of clearing away all difSculties, hut 
certainly of adding to the strength of Christian 
conviction, and greatly narrowing the sphere of 
controversy. Once more, Dr. Baur, in advocating 
his peculiar views, incidentally directs attention to 
many Biblical phenomena of interest which had 
previously been overlooked, and which cast a fresh 
light on the hooks wherein they occur. The re- 
mark applies especially to the Gospel of Luke. 
Since the Tubingen theory was propounded, 
students of Scripture have seen, as they never saw 
before, the Pauline stamp on every page of that 
Gospel, For the accentuation of that one fact, 
both pulpit and pew owe a debt to the German 
theologian whose speculations have occupied our 
attention. For nothing is more fitted to make this 
Gospel a copious spring of grace, life, and salvation 
to the people, than that our preachers should 
perceive how thoroughly it is pervaded by PauFs 
spirit, and how truly it is, as Renan has said, the 
Gospel of the sinful/’ 

This Tract may fitly end with the statement of 
another truth which we have not learned from Dr. 
Baur. It is that the burden of the Third Gospel 
is the burden of the whole New Testaineiit, These 
sacred wTitings are not a heap of confusion and 
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contradiction ; on ilie contrary, amidst muoli that 
is distinctive^ tliere is throughout essential harmony* the 
They owe their origin severally to the needs and 
conflicts of the primitive Church, or particular 
sections of it, but the whole of the collection has 
one theme, God's gift of grace in Christ Jesus. 

All the writers are deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that wdth Christ a great good came into the 
world, and that his advent was an epoch-making 
event in the history of mankind. All regard that 
event as one in which all men have an interest, 

“ good tidings of great Joy,” not for Jews only, but 
also for Gentiles* And the boon Christ brings, as 
conceived by all alike, is radically the same ; recon- 
ciliation, peace on earth, between God and man, 
and between man and man. God as a gracious ooaas 

, , . ^ . Father, 

Father, receiving sinful unworthy men as His 
children, and men once alienated regarding each 
other as brethren. The benefit is indeed appre- 
hended and exhibited under different aspects, not 
conflicting, but rather complementary, and tending, 
when combined, to show the riches of divine grace. 

In the Synoptical Gospels, it appears under the 
title of the kingdom of God or the Idngdom of 
heaven, in accordance with our Lord's frequent 
though' not exclusive^ mode of ' representation* ^ 

Tn Paul's 'Epistles, and especially in the four great’ rhanght- 

^ ” . ' eoTaBtessol 

Epistles to the Eoman, Corinthian, and Galatian 
Churches, the gift of grace is named the riyhimus- uptstiea. 
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, ness of Godf and aptly sets tKe gospel in contrast to 
legalism; the gospel offering the righteonsness of 
(jod as a gift to faith, while legalism has for 
aim a righteousness self-acquired. In the Epistle ' 
to the Hebrews, the nature of Christianity is further 
illustrated by being viewed in relation to the 
Lexical tevitical religion. In this aspect, it is the religion 
leiigion. unrestricted access to God, in contrast to the 
Levitical system which kept men at a distance; 
the religion of the better hope through which we 
draw nigh to God/' Lastly, in John’s Gospel, the 
gift of God is chiefly set forth as eternal life, coii- 
ctemaiiifo. receive Jesus as the Son of God. 

that hath the Son hath life/' is the charfctotef- 
istic message of the fourth Evangelist. 

. other writings of the Hew Testament ate in full 
sympathy with t^^^ set forth in those ]ust 
named. Peter, James, and the John of the Apoca- 
lypse speak the same language as Paul and the 
four Evangelists. J ohn, in his Gospel, writes : 
** the law was given by Moses, grace and truth 
TestuSnl. came by Jesus Christ.” This saying might he 
prefixed as a motto to the whole Hew Testament. 
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The evidence furnished by the opening passage of the 
Acts of the Apostles to the authorship of the third Gospel, 
the internal evidence of the Acts to the personality of the 
author and the various circumstances which identify him as 
St Luke are pointed out The medical language which 
permeates both the Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles- 
is shown to confirm this conclusion. The admissions of 
M. Renan with reference to St Luke’s authorship of the 
books are adduced, and the value of them as embodying 
the conclusions of a hostile witness is indicated. St Luke 
is shown to have had ample opportunities of instituting 
inquiries into the truth of the facts which he records, and 
a comparison between him and Tacitus as historians in this 
respect is instituted. The establishment of the authenticity 
of St Luke’s writings is shown to obviate practically the 
objections to the other three Gospels. Those Gospels are 
proved however to rest on sufiBcient evidence. The value 
of M. Renan’s conclusions as invalidating the force of the 
objections of sceptical criticism is pointed out, and the 
admissions of distinguished negative critics are quoted with 
reference to their fundamental objection to the authenticity 
of the Gospels, namely, the fact that the writers record 
supernatural events. 



THE 


adthjhtiBty of the .foor gospels. 




is a question whicli during . the 
MH century has been discussed with 

the most intense eagexmess. Perhaps 
there is no other on which such an 
amount of critical labour has been bestowed, or 
which in its various aspects has occasioned so much 
excitement. The controversy began at the latter 
part of the last century; it was brought to a 
crisis, which aroused anxiety throughout Europe, 
by the publication in the year 1835 of Strauss’s 
Life of Jestm, His criticism was succeeded by 
that of the Tiibingen school, founded by Baur. 
The challenges thus offered to the faith of the 
Church were met by numerous and able theologians 
both in Q-ermany and in this country; and every 
point in the argument has been contested with tho 
utmost keenness. The prolonged and vehement 
character of this contest is certainly not dispro- 
portioned to its importance. Nothing can be of 
moi^e consequence to Christians than to know' 
whether . they; , have ' good reason, ior ''.their belief . 
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The Authenticity of the Four Gospels. 


Gospels 
not' tile sole 
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that in the four Gospels they possess four faithful 
records of the life, the teaching, the death, and 
the resurrection of their Lord and Master. We ' 
are hy no means, indeed, entirely dependent on 
those records for the grounds of our ftith, since the 
Epistles of St. Paul, even if they stood alone, would 
afford strong testimony to the main facts respecting 
our Lord which are asserted in the Christian Creed; 
But the Gospels alone afford us full inf omation re- 
specting our Lord’s character and work ; and they 
must ever he regarded as the most precious and 
important of testimonies to His claims. 

It is this, indeed, which has led the sceptics and 
unbelievers of this century to direct such persistent 
and fierce attacks upon the Gospels. It has been 
felt that if they are trustworthy records of what 
our Lord said and did, the chief positions for which 
sceptics have contended are at once overthrown. 
Christ Himself bears witness in those Gospels to 
His own claims, to His supernatural powers, to all 
that Christians believe respecting Him. In fact, 
all cardinal questions of religion are practically 
answered if the Gospels can be trusted. Our Lord 
there hears overwhelming testimony to the existence 
and character of God, to the fact that we are now 
under God’s government, and shall hereafter be 
judged by Him, and to the truth that He Himself 
can alone save us from our sins and their conse- 
quences. '■Accordingly, the: nimple', facts of the 
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Gospel liistory were from the earliest moment tlie 
Slim and suhstance of the Apostles^ preaching. In 
' the tenth cha|)ter of the Acts of the Apostles we 
liaTO a record of St. Peter’s first address to a Gentile 
audience ; and it is like a brief summary of one of 
our Gospels. He tells Cornelius How God 
.anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost 
and with power : who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed with the devil ; for 
God was with Him . . . whom they slew and 
hanged on a tree; Him God raised up the third 
day, and showed Him openly ; . . . and He com- 
manded us to preach unto the people, and to testify 
that it is He which was ordained of God to be the 
Judge of quick and dead. To Him give all the 
prophets witness, that through His name whosoever 
believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins.'' 
Such has ever been in substance the message of 
the Gospel. The chief question which has exercised 
the minds of men in our own time is whether the 
four records \ve possess of that Gospel can be relied 
■upon., 

Now, if we wish to know whether any narrative 
or statement which we cannot ourselves ^werify. 
is true, the first question to be ' asked is, On 
whose authority, does it rest ? Is it reported, to us 
by persons who had the means, of knowing the 
facts, .and' whose aecounts ’Can^ be. trusted , If 
such accounts' were writte.n' by contemporaries who 
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eitlier theniselves witnessed tiie events narrated, or 
wiio were intimately associated with. such, eye- 
witnesses, we liave the highest kind of evidence 
which in historical matters is possible. It will be 
necessary of conrse to inqiiire further into the 
honesty and good Judgment of such writers ; but 
the first and most important inquiry must be 
whether their evidence is that of contemporaries. 
This accordingly is the point which has been 
chiefly challenged by writers who wish to discredit 
the trustworthiness of the Grospels; and it is the 
main question to which we shall address ourselves. 

By whom By whom were the Gospels written, and when? 

wore tho ' ^ . 

<3o8peis If there is good reason to believe that they were 

wnUen, and o ^ ^ ^ 

when? written by Apostles or intimate friends of Apostles, 
the main objections which have been raised to 
their credibility within this century will at once 
fall to the ground. 

Now, notwithstanding the elaborate character of 
the controversies which have been raised respecting 

Thecae a this Question, it will be found that the case can 

vei'y simple ^ ^ 

after all be very simply stated. It might be sup- 
posed, from the manner in which the problem is 
generally discussed by opponents of the Christian 
faith, that some elaborate and far-fetched argument 
is necessary in order to vindicate the received 
belief respecting the Gospels. There could not be 
a greater misapprehension. It is the case of our 
opponents that is marked by these characteristics ; 
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our own is perfectly straightforward and simple. 
The four Grospels hear upon their title-pages, as 
we should now say, the statement that they were 
written' by St.' Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and 
St. John. That is the way in which, from the 
earliest date, the words, according to Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Jolin,’^ were understood. Jfo sus- 
picion can he shown to have been entertained by 
any writer of the first few centuries that those 
inscriptions had any other meaning, or that the 
meaning thus implied was untrue. Now, if in our 
own day a book appears with a name purporting 
to be that of the author on the title-page, and not 
a single douht is expressed during his own lifetime 
or the lifetime of any of his friends as to the fact 
of his having written it, w^ho would doubt that he 
had done so ? 

It is not merely with respect to modern books 
tliat this principle is acted upon ; it is equally adopted 
with respect to ancient books. The works of 
Sophocles or Thucydides bear their names ; and as 
the authorship was never doubted in ancient times, 
we accept it still, unless positive external or internal 
objections to the contrary can he adduced. But 
the burden of proof lies on those who urge such 
objections. If certain books have borne the names 
of 'Certain , authors unquestioned for' centuries, we 
have a right to demand very cogent evidence from 
those who wvould have us reject this constant 
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consont. In sliort^ froiu'tlie first moment they are 
lieard .of^ these four, books were accepted 03 iiie 
".nietmostioii work of the writers whose names they bear. Tlitw- 

is, \v liy . * ' ' 

siiouid'we question is not why should we believe that .tliev 
were written by those persons; but why slioiild 
beueh we not believe it ? . 

Jjut this' is only a preliminary step. The most 
natural and the fairest course is to iiicpiirej in the 
whattiio first place, what the Gospels say for themselves. 

Go6|)tils say . . 

reasonable to allow a witness' to ' ■ speak for 
himself before we listen to any evidence in opposi- 
tion to him. hJfow it' so happens that, although, 
the authors of the four Gospels are singularly 
reticent respecting themselves, two at least of 
them have incidentally afforded us indications 
, which, ill dhe opinion of all critics, are extremely'' 

, 'significant of their individuality and of their'pos'i- 
, tions. , This is peculiarly the case .in respect to the' 
SX'SSf Gospel of St. Luke; and it 'will 'be found the 
simplest introduction to this' part , of o'ur S'libject,, 
if wo begin by considering the books which are 
attributed.'to him.' 'For in this case we' start with 
the advantage that we have two books on which 
to base our judgment, instead of one. The book 

The Book of ^ A; . ' 

u^ipostL Apostles opens by a reference 

former: book by dhe same 'author, .and that', 
writer'' reference, combined ■' with internal evidence, 'leaves., 
no practical doubt that this hook was the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. “ The former treatise have 
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I iiiaxlej 0 'Tlieupliilus/^ says the writer, of all 
til at Jesus began botli to' do and teacli, until 
tlie day in wHcb He was taken But the 

Gospel according to St. Luke treats of the .subject 
thus defined, and it is similarly addressed to Theo- 
pliilus. It is moreover generally recognized, even 
by some of the chief rationalistic critics to whom 
reference will subsequently be made, that the two 
t-reatises are marked by a singular unity of style, 
idiom, and thought, tliat one mind conceived the two 
books, and one hand wrote them. If we can deter- 
mine who was the author of one of them, we know 
the author of the other. 

Now, the authorship of the Acts of the Apostles 
is revealed by one of those pieces of incidental 
evidence which, in a matter of this kind, are 
sometimes more convincing than direct statements. 
Ill the 16th chapter the writer is describing one of 
the journeys of St. Paul, and at first he speaks of 
St. Paul and his companions in the third person. 
Thus, in the 6th verse, he says ‘‘Now wdien 
i&??/ had gone throughout Phrygia and the region 
of Galatia . . after ^ they were come to Mysia, 
they assayed, to go into Bithjmia; hut the Spirit 
suffered them not.^’ A vision ■ appeared to Paul 
'/ill the night bidding him go over to' Macedonia;' 
.and hero the writer suddenly changes. his expression, 
/and 'begins to speak in the fi,rst person., 'Imthe 
MO'th verse ha: proceeds, “And after he'rhad seen 
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tlie Yisioii, immediately tve endeavoured to go into 
Macedonia.^’ It is natural to conclude that at 
this point the writer joined St. PaiiFs company,” 
He proceeds with him to Philippi ; but appears to 
have remained there when Si Paul passed on to 
Aniphipolis, as he resumes the third person at the 
commeiicenient of chapter xvii. But in the 5th 
verse of chapter xx., where it is described how 
St. Paul again passed through Philippi when going 
through Macedonia on his final journey to J erusalem, 
the writer begins again to speak of what ‘Sve ’^ 
did. From that time he speaks as though he were 
constantly in Si Paul’s company. He arrived at 
Jerusalem with him, and was received with him 
by St James (xxi. 17, 18); and when Si Paul’s 
imprisonment at Caesarea was terminated by his 
appeal to Caesar, the writer accompanies him on 
his voyage, suffered shipwreck with him, and arrived 
with him. at Rome (xxviii. 16). 

Now from some references in St. Paul’s Epistles, 
there remains no practical doubt who w^as the 
person thus associated with Si Paul. In Col. iv. 14, 
St. Paul sends a salutation from ‘‘Luke, the beloved 
physician in 2 Tim. iv. 11, he says, ‘^only Luke 
is with me;” and at the end of the letter to 
Idiilemon, the salutation of Luke is added, among 
others, to that of Si Paul Si Luke therefore 
was an intimate companion of the Apostle; and 
there is no other known companion to whom tie 
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circiiiustances mentioaed' in ,tlie Acts are appro- 
priate.. ' Tkus' the, mteriial ■eyidenoe- which is 
fumished hy the third Gospel^ by the Acts of the 
ApostleSj and, by St. Paul’s Epistles, is in complete' 
harmony with the tradition that St. 'Luke was the 
author' of both .the Gospel and the Acts. A 
further 'piece of yery striking internal eyidence has 
been added within the last year. St. Paul speaks 
of Luke ' as' a physician, and it ■ had already been 
ohseryed that the descriptions of our Loi^d s miracles 
of ' healing in the third Gospel bear traces of' the 
'.'hanid and -eye of ' a^medieal observer. But an Irish 
scholar,, the '.Eey. Dr.. Hobart, published last year a 
'lull investigation of what he describes as The MecUcd 
Language of 8t Lukef and "he points out the 
following facts : that we find running throughout 
the third 'Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles a 
number of words which were either distinctly 
medical terms, or conioioiily employed in medical 
language ; that, we -find a constant use of the same 
compounds' of simple words which the medical 
writers employ, and that these are lor the most .part 
peculiar to this author,, or that he makes more frequent 
use, of them than the other New Testament writers;; 
that .he alone . uses ' the special medical terms .for 
the di'stribution 'of '' nourishment, blood, nerves, etc., 
through, the body, as,' Well "as, the medical '■ternis for 

The Medical Language of SL LuhCi by tbe Bev. W. K, Hobaxt, 
'London, 1882 . , , 
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^stimulation/ and to denote an intermittent or a 
failing pulse ; tliat there are some words confined 
to St. Luke and the’ medical authors in the sensa 
which they bear in his writings ; and that the 
medical style of St. Luke accounts for the very 
frequent and peculiar use made by him of some 
words which were habitually employ ed^ and were 
indeed almost indispensable, in the vocabulary of a 
physician. This peculiar phraseology, moreover, 
permeates the entire extent of the third Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles, and thus adds a 
strong evidence of the integrity of those writings. 

Here, then, we have the ancient tradition that 
St. Luke, the companion of St. Paul, wrote our 
thud Gospel corroborated by various convergent 
evidences of a very striking character. Now, it is 
only reasonable to ask that before evidence of this 
consistent nature is rejected, very clear objections to 
its validity should be established. No doubt the 
evidence is in the main circumstantial, and mot 
demonstrative, and it is conceivable therefore that 
it might be refuted by counter evidence, or by 
strong objections based on its internal inconsistency. 
But it is important to observe that the burden of 
disproof is on the side of the objector; and he 
ought to bo able to make out at least as clear a 
case on the other side before we can be asked to 
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abandon conclusions which have such a weight of 


favonr.. This being premised, w© proceed to inquire 
to what the objections amount. 

• It fortunately happens that this inquiry may be 
very briefly satisfied. It would be equally tedious 
and unsatisfactory to pursue in detail the innumer- 
able doubts which critics haye urged on this subject. 

But if we are able to adduce a practically im- ^stimony 
partial estimate of the value of all these objections 
— an estimate not made by a believing theologian, 
but by a sceptical critic, wbo entirely rejects the 
main teaching of the Q-ospels as Christians believe 
it— -ill short, by one who is in every sense of the 
word an outside observer, we may feel satisfied that 
we are m possession of a fair measure of the force 
of the objections. Such an independent witness 
we can call upon in the person of M. Eenan. The 
general character of his views respecting our Lord 
is well known. He entirely disbelieves in any 
miraculous occurrences, and assumes that whatever 
reports we have of them, in any historic document 
whatever, must by some means or other he explained 
away. He is, therefore, for our purposes, of even 
more value than a strictly impartial witness. He ** 

is a hostile witness ; he is prejudiced beforehand 
against the literal trustworthiness of a document 
which contains accounts of ■ miracles, and it would ' ' , , 
be an assistance to his'' argument .if it' could 'he, 
shown that such u document was not the work of a 
■ person who h acl had, access to contemporary evidence. , 
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"Wlaat, then, is the testimony of M. Renan ? It 
will be found in the Preface to his Vie de Jesus,' 
15th edition, p. xlviii. The passage siibsiaiitia% 
corresponds to that portion of onr argument which 
has hitherto occupied our attention. He says : — 

is known tliat each of the four 0ospels heara at its liead 
the name of a personage known either in the apostolic history 
or in the evangelical history itself. It is clear that if these titles 
are correct, these Gospels, without ceasing to be partly legendary, 
assume a high value, since they enable us to go back to the half 
century which followed the life of Jesus, and even, in two cases, 
to eye- witnesses of his actions. ” 


The reader will here notice M. Renan’s position. 
He considers that parts of the Q-ospels must under 
any circumstances be regarded as legendary, and 
therefore, as we have observed, he cannot be pre- 
judiced against criticism which would assign them 
to authors of a late date. But he proceeds— 

“As to Luke, doubt is scarcely possible. The Gos^iel of 
St. Luke is a regular composition, founded upon earlier docu- 
ments. It is the work of an author who chooses, curtails, 
combines. The author of this Gospel is certainly the same 
as the author of the Acts of the Apostles. How, the author 
of the Acts seems to be a companion of St. Paul, — a character 
which accords completely with St. Luke. I know that more 
than one objection may be opposed to this reasoning ; but one 
thing at all events is beyond doubt, namely, that the author 
of the third Gospel and of the Acts is a man who belonged 
to the second apostolic generation ; and this suffices for our 
purpose. The date of this Gospel, moreover, may be deter- 
mined with sufficient precision by considerations drawn from 
the book itself. The twenty-first chapter of St. Luke, wdiich 
is insepara-me from the rest of the work, was certainly written 
after the siege of Jerusalem, but not long after. We are, there- 
fore, here on soHd ground, for we are dealing ■^vith a W'orfc pro- 
ceeding entirely from the same hand, and possessing the most 
complete unity.” 
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Now, M. Renan’s opinions as to the exact date 
of Si Luke’s Gospel, whether a few years before, 
tjr a few years after the siege of Jerusalem in 
A.B. 70, and his prejudice respecting the legendary 
character of some of the narratives in the Gospel 
are clearly separable from his critical judgment as 
to the person by whom the Acts of the Apostles 
and the third Gospel were written. If he allows 
that those two books were written by a companion 
of St. Paul, who, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
was Si Luke, we may form our own opinions as 
to the conclusions to be deduced from this admis- 
sioUi But it may be important to observe that the 
admission has been supported by M. Renan’s fur- 
ther investigations, as expressed in his subsequent 
volume on The Apostles, In the Preface to that 
volume he discusses fully the nature and value of 
the narrative contained in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and he pronounces the following decided opinions 
as to the authorship of that hook, and its con- 
nection with the Gospel of St. Luke (p. x., sq.) — 

“ One point wliicli is beyond question is that the Acts are by 
the same author as the third Gospel, and are a continuation 
of that Gospel. One need not stop to prove tliis proposition, 
which has never been seriously contested. The prefaces at the 
commencement of each work, the dedication of each to 
Theopliilus, the perfect resemblance of style and of ideas 
furnish on this point abundant demonstrations. 

A second proposition, which has not the same certainty, but 
which may, however, be regarded as extremely probable, is 'that 
the author of , the' Acts is a disciple' of Paul, 'who 'accompanied 
him 'for 'a considerable part of his travels/’ ■ : 
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I'hb^ At a first glance, M. Eenan observes, this pro- 
position appears indubitable, from the fact that 
vf the” anthoi’, on so many occasions, uses the pronouir 

tS’irtifot “we,” indicating that on those occasions he was one 
mkrortios. the apostoKc band by whom St. Paul was accom- 
panied. “ One may even be astonished that a pro- 
position apparently so evident should have found 
persons to contest it.” He notices, however, fte 

difficulties which have been raised on the point, 
and then proceeds as follows (p. xiv.) 

Must we be checked by these objections ? I think not ; and 
I persist in believing that the person who finally prepared the 
Acts is really the disciple of Paul, who says ‘ we’ in the last 
chapters. All difficulties, however insoluble they may appear, 
ought to be, if not dismissed, at least held in suspense, by an 
argument so decisive as that which results from the use of this 
word ‘we,’” 

Mamsoript Hc then observes that MSS. and tradition com- 
bine in assigning the third Gospel to a certain Luke, 
assig^g and that it is scarcely conceivable that a name in 

sTESm other respects obscure should have been attributed 

to so important a work for any other reason than 
that it was the name of the real author. Luke, 
he says, had no place in tradition, in legend or in 
history when these two treatises were ascribed to 
him. M. Renan concludes in the following words : 

“We think, therefore, that the author of the third Gospel 

and of the Acte is in aU reality Luke, the disciple of Paul.” 

M.Kcnan»s TSTo^ Jet the impoxt of these expressions of 

eoneiusion. -nr -n ' 

opinion be duly weighed. Or course M. Kenan s 
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, Judgments are not to be regarded as affording ill 
tlieinselYes any adequate basis for our acceptance 
^ of the authenticity of the chief books of the Ifew 
Testament. " The Acts of the Apostles and tie . 
four Gospels bear on their face certain positive 
claims^ on the faith of which they have been ac- 
cepted in all ages of the Church, and they do not 
appeal, in the first instance, to the authority of any 
modern critic. But though M. Eenan would be 
a very unsatisfactory witness to rely upon for 
the purpose of positive testimony to the Gospels, 
it will be acknowledged that his estimates of 
the value of modern critical objections to those 
sacred books have all the weight of the admissions 
of a hostile witness. ITo one doubts his perfect 
familiarity with the whole range of the criticism re- They have 
presented by such names as Strauss and Baur, and S 
no one questions his disposition to give full weight 
to every objection which that criticism can urge. 

Even without assuming that he is prejudiced on 
either one side or the other, it will be admitted on 
all hands that he is more favourably disposed tliaii 
otherwise to such criticism as we have to meet. 

“When, therefore, with this full knowledge of the 
literature of the subject/ such a writer comes to / 
the conclusion that the criticism in question ' has , 
entirely failed to make good its case on m point like ■ 
that of 'the authorship of St. Luke’s 'Gospel, we, are'', 
at least justified in' concluding that ■■critical /objec* 

■ -C 
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tions do not possess the weight which nnbelieycrs 
or sceptics are wont to assign to them. M, Renan, 
in a word, is no adequate witness to the Gospels 
but he is a very significant witness as to the value 
of modern critical objections to them, 

To illustrate our meaning, let us take a definite 
example. Less than four years ago the author of 
the work entitled Supematural EeKgion^ published 
what he described as his '' complete edition,'’ 
which he had carefully revised throughout. This 
work was received with great acclamation hy the 
chief literary representatives of sceptical opinions, 
and its statements were widely quoted as em- 
bodying the final results of impartial criticism. 
In its -first edition the author had maintained that 
there was no evidence of our present third Gospel 
being in existence before the time when Marcion 
the heretic, who flourished about the year 140, 
put forth a Gospel to suit his peculiar views. The 
author of Siq^ematuml Religion maintained through 
several editions that Marcioii's Gospel was the 
original, and that our third Gospel was expanded 
from it. This view, however, he has been com- 
pelled to abandon by the researches of Dr. Sanday ; 
and he now admits that our third Synoptic existed 
in Marcion's time ; ”"so that, wefind evidence of its 
existence ‘‘about , the year '140, and it' may of 
course' be’ inferred that.it' must have,. been composed 
at* least some time before that date/' 
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Tliis is .not the only point, as we shall see, on 
which this 'writer had to abandon positions which 
he had asserted with the utmost assurance. But ' 
although thus compelled to surrender an important 
point ill liis argument, he still asserts (vol. in,,' His ' 

^ contideiit 

p. o9) that ‘' there is no eyidence wliaterer that 
tills Luke had been, a travelling companion of Paul, 
or that he ever wrote a line concerning Mm or had 
composed a G-ospel/' We are further told (p, 50) 
tliat a very large nia,ss o,E the ablest critics have 
■ 'Concluded that tlie ^ , we ^ sections were not composed 
by the author o'f the rest of the Acts . . . and that ' ' 

' the, general writer of the work, and consequently 
of the third Gospel, was not Luke at all.’’ 

Still more positively it is laid down that — 

'‘a carefal study of tlis contents of the Acts cannot, we think, 
leave any doubt that the work could not have been written by 
any companion or intimate friend of the Apostle Paul.” 

Suoli language would naturally lead the reader 
to suppose that there was a substantial agi-eement 
of independent critics in favour of these conclusions, 
and that none but uncritical supporters of “ti'ca- 
ditional” views adhered to the old beliefs. But segauve 
T,ve have called a witness whose admissions on this 
point', have ' an unimpeachable value, to prove that' 
criticism has established no such negative coiielu- 
sions, In the face of it all, M. Eenan "persists 
in believing " that the Acts wmre written, in the 
fonn we now possess them, by a companion of 
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St. Paul, and that this companion was no other 
than St. Luke, who was also the writer of the third . 
Gospel. W" e are j ustified, in view of this tes timonyf 
in concluding that the critical objections are not 
only destitute of any such positive, scientific, and 
convincing character as is sometimes claimed for 
them, hut that such weight as they possess is 
entirely counterbalanced by other critical considera- 
tions. In other words, there is nothing left in 
respect of the third Gospel to weigh against the 
positive testimony of all ancient authorities, and 
that testimony therefore has every claim to be 
accepted. 

We have thus arrived at this conclusion, — 
that the third Gospel was really written, in the 
form in which we now possess it, by St. Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul in several of his journeys, 
and particularly on his last visit to Jerusalem and 
in his subsequent journey to Home. Now this one 
point being established, it will be found that all 
serious objections to the belief of the Church 
respecting the authenticity of the other Gospels 
are practically obviated. For it follows that the 
claim put forward in the preface to the third 
Gospel is completely justified. St. Luke was not 
indeed himself an eye-witness of our Lord^s life 
on earth; but he claims to have had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first 
or, as the Eevisers render the' -'/phrase, to- have 
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“ traced tlie course of all tWngs accurately from tlie 
very first’’ St Paul, iu Ms intercourse with, the 
''Apostles, must have been fully informed of the 
, teaching and the acts of our Lord during His Thcsouwcs 
ministry, and .through St Paul, St. Luke must 
have been similarly cognisant of them. But in his rorrsufo. 
visit with St Paul to Jerusalem, St Luke him- 
self must have been in communication with other 
Apostles, as well as with many other disciples of 
our Lord who had companied with them all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
them.” That visit to Jerusalem was about twenty- Tiaedateof 
five years after the crucifixion, when those who .Tetusaiem. 
had been the actual contemporaries of our Lord 
were from fifty to sixty years of age, in Ml pos- 
session of their faculties, with their memory still 
clear and their judgment vigorous. St. Luke 
must have had abundant opportunities in such 
company of following up, as he says he did, every- 
thing from the very first. ^^Many/’ he says, had 
already taken in hand to set forth in order a 
narrative of the same facts even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” These nisoppor-' 

", ,, , timitira of 

. ' ' written narratives ' he was in a position to ' test, to ^ ^ 

' complete, and to arrange in better order, by per- 
; ' soiial inquiry of "the same or other eye-witnesses 
'and ministers of Ahe'word.” If, therefore, 'he w'as 
a'faithful historian, that which he has recorded .for'' 
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us is .the sifted and well-arranged testimony of eye- ' 
mtnesses : it is the' result of a mass of eyideiice^ at' 
first hand. ' . , 

Now we may well usk whether any better ground 
for our belief than this could ' well have been' 
afforded us. All the' evidence we can obtain^ with 
respect to the great mass of historical /events^ is 
the account of them by some historian who lived 
at or near the time of their occurrence, and who 
had reports of them either at first or second hand. 
This, for instance, is the evidence on which we 
believe 'the Annals of Tacitus. He was born some- 
what beforO' the year 60 a.d., and' narrateS' the 
history of the years, from a.b. 14-68,',, of which 
the first forty were before he was born. He was 
not, therefore, a contemporary of 'the greater,' part 'of" 
'the 'events, he narrates, while St. Euke was. But 
'like St. Luke,'he 'had 'Oiiportunities of ascertaining 
the 'facts from eye-witnesses, and as :his'' writings 
produce the impression that he was a truthful 
person, of sound judgment, we accept his testimony. 

But it must be observed that for the greater 
part of the narratives in Tacitus we have no such 
guarantee as is afforded us by the facts above 
established respecting 'St., Luke. 'What, is' flie 
utmost guarantee of truth that we could expect 
from any historian'? Surely that,' being ., a , con- ' 
temporary of the events he, narrates, he sho'uld 
visit the country' and- '.the 'wery spots in :WMe]i''they' : 
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are alleged to have occarred, that he should be 
: acquaitited with reports of them already committed 
^;to writing,' that he should, be well acquainted with 
many persons who actually witnessed them, that he 
should possess the full confidence of such persons, 
and that he should take pains to make a thorough 
inquiry into the facts. Yery few historians 
indeed, have had the opportunity of fulfilling these 
requirements. ' Tacitus, for instance, had no such 
.opportunities "for a great part of the events, lie 
narrates, - But St Luke had' those opportunities 
'ill' the fullest degree, and he assures us simply 
.'Und -straightforwardly, in the preface to his 
(xospel that he made a diligent use of them. 
Tlie result of such considerations is that in St. 
Luke’s Gospel we possess an account of our Lord’s 
,- birth, ministry, passion, and resurrection, which 
embodies the harmonious evidence of eye-witnesses, 
and which preserves for us the best contemporary 
evidence which' was attainable. 

' But it will readily be seen that if the authenticity 
.and, credibility -of one Gospel is thus clearly estab- 
lished, the in-quiry which remains resp.ecting the 
authenticity and credibility of the. other three is 
immensely simplified. ' With respect, at least, to the 
''first two Gospels ''there .’would seem to remain no 
'Sufficient reason, why any, sceptical critic should 
''.trouble himself to dispute their authenticity.- ' For 
it is iinquestionahle 'that they -tell substantially the 
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same story as is told in the third Gospel. There 
are indeed some points of detail on which it has 
been found difficult to harmonize them. It is 
unnecessary for our present argument to discuss 
these minor difficulties. They are of importance 
in respect to the relation of the Gospels to one 
another, and they have also important bearings 
upon the question of the character of the inspira- 
tion which Christians believe was vouchsafed to 
the writers. But, at the very utmost, they 
amount to no more than the discrepancies which, 
as we are reminded every day by discussions 
respecting the biographies of men recently deceased, 
continually arise between the accounts of truthful 
contemporaries and eye-witnesses. We are not 
here admitting that such apparent discrepancies in 
the Gospels are real. We only say that, even if 
they exivst, they are of such a minor character as 
not to a€ect materially the substantial hamiony of 
the narratives, or to impair their general trust- 
wortliiness. But from this it follows that if any 
one of the first three Gospels was written by a 
contemporary, and is a record of contemporary 
evidence, both the others might he. If criticism 
can adduce no sufficient reason why the third 
Gospel should cot be, as it purports to be, written 
by St. Luke, it can hardly he worth its while to 
expend much subtlety in disputing the tradition 
that the first Gospel;:Wasy'written-hy 'St. ^Matthew,'' 
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and the second by St. Mark. St. Luke’s Gos23el, 
we haTe seen, is a record of the accounts current 
adong Apostles and contemporaries of our Lord 
respecting His ministry. Consequently, it is only to 
be expected that other records written by members 
of the same company, at about the same period, 
should be substantially of the same character. 
One positive piece of evidence suffices to outweigh 
any number of mere doubts and objections. In 
view of what has been said,, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the story told by St. Luke is the 
story which was harmoniously told hy the con- 
temporaries of our Lord in Palestine. If so, there 
is at least no reason arising out of the story itself 
why St. Matthew and St. Mark should not have 
written the two Gospels attributed to them. 

But of course in the interests of the Christian 
faith, and for the purposes of Christian instruction, 
it is of the highest interest and importance to know 
whether the objections which have been raised 
against the authenticity of the Gospels attributed 
to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. John can he 
sustained; and with respect to the two former 
Gospels this question may be dealt with even more 
simply and briefly than in the case of St. Luke. 
Here again, it is only reasonable to start from the 
uniform tradition of the earliest ages on the subject. 
As is said by Holtemann,^ a rationalistic critic, 

* Me Si/mpUsehen Mmngelien, p. 359, 
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Holtemann’s The first canonical Gospel was entirely and unanimously a,t> 
aSuf tributed by the ancient Cliiirch to the Apostle Matthew.’* 

St Matthew, 

As tlie same critic observes, this is the more 
remarkable, since there is nothing in what is other- 
wise known of Matthew to account for the first 
Grospel being attributed to him (p. 360) : — 

That the early Caurcli must have had some ground in facts 
for referring the first Gospel to this name must seem the more 
probable, since, with this exception, the person of Matthew is 
entirely in the background in the liistory of the apostolic age.’’ 

Presumptive lu otlior woixls thoro WES 110 roasou why it should 

'Bwdeiice of IT 11 nmri 

the author, iiay d hoeu belioved that St. Matthew wrote the 

ship of the 

first Gospel. Qospel except that he did write it; and therefore, 
as has been urged before, the tradition has, on the 
face of it, a claim to he believed in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary. But, in the first place, 
there is positive evidence to the fact that St 
Matthew did write a work of the general character 
of our Gospel. There is one valuable piece of 
early Christian testimony preserved to u 5 respecting 
Sfiraouy of anthorship of the two first Gospels. It is con- 
rupijis. tained in a fragment of a work by Papias, who 
was Bishop of Hierapolis, in Asia Minor, in the 
first half of the second century, and who was a 
hearer of the Apostle St. John. It is natural that 
we should have but little discussion of the author- 
ship of the ISTew Testament writings in early times, 
if they were really genuine. Christians in such 
' case would accept them williout hesitation ; and it 
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would be only as time went on, and lieresies arose, 
or tlie Olinrcli came into conflict with, lieatlien 
culture, tliat doubts on tbis subject would be raised. 
Tlio evidence of Papias is therefore particularly 
welcoine, and it lias been scrutinized, by believers 
and unbelievers alike, with the utmost keenness. 
With respect to St. Matthew, he is quoted by 
Eusebius (Hist. EccL iii. 39), as saying that 


** composed the Oracles in the Plebrew tongue, and 

each one interpreted them as he could. ” 

Tliero has been much dispute as to the exact meaning 
of the term ‘^‘ oracles, here used. Some writers have 
endeavoured to make out that it is only ajiplicable 
to sayings or discourses ; and that consequently the 
^vork by St. Matthew which was knowm to Papias 
can only have been a collection of our Lord’s sayings, 
and cannot have been a narrative of His ministry, 
like our present Gospel. Even if this restricted 
iiiterjiretation of the wmrd could be maintained, it 
would be evidently pressing the argument too far to 
assume that such a collection excluded all narratives 
of facts; but it has been conclusively showm that 
the ivord bears no such narrow meaning. It is the 
same word as is used by Si Paul when he. 'says 
(Eom. iii. 1) that the Jews had the keeping of the 
oracles of God, by which he evidently means the 
Old Testament Scriptures as a whole, including 
the narrative books. At the utmost, the fact that 
St. Matthew reports mth special, prominence and, 
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fulness several of our Lord^s discourses would be 
sufficient to answer tbe meaning of such an ex- 
pression. Thus we have two positive facts front 
which to start — the one, the fact that our first 
Gospel was uniformly attributed to St. Matthew 
from the earliest times ; the other, the express state- 
ment of a disciple of St. John that St Matthew 
wrote a work of this kind. Whether St Matthew, 
besides writing the original Gospel in Hebrew, 
subsequently translated it himself into Greek, 
or whether our present Gospel is another work 
of the same kind which the Apostle also wrote, 
are secondary points. From these two facts it 
is reasonable fco accept our first Gospel as St. 
Matthew^s work, in the absence of decisive critical 
objections. Before considering the value of such 
objections, we will next inquire what positive evi- 
dence we have respecting the Gospel of Si Mark. 

Here again, there is absolute unanimity in the 
belief of the earliest times. doubt was ex- 
pressed for long centuries as to the truth of the 
title which attributed the second Gospel to St. 
Mark. This person is generally acknowledged to 
be the same as the John, whose surname was 
Mark/’ mentioned several times in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as well as in the Epistles of St. Paul and 
■ Si Peter. ' He was -'the cousin: of Barnabas, and 'is 
called by Si Peter (1 Pet v* 13), ‘'^My son/^ per- 
haps as haying been' .'converted :by him. ■ "Hismothor 
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‘ 'We liaye availed ourselves uf Bisliop' Bightfoot’s, 'irauBlatioiis,, 
given ill Ms article OE “Papias/^m tiie Contemponxr^ Mmm for 
August, 1875, , . ' ' ' 


was tlie Mary in w^liose house in Jerusalem the 
Christians are described as meeting in the earliest 
days after the foundation of the Church (Acts xii. 

12). He accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their si Marivtha 

, ^ ^ ; companion 

first missionary journey ; and though there was a 
temporary separation between him and St. Paul, 
he is afterwards mentioned by that apostle as one 
of his most valued attendants. At another time, sk Ha,rictii« 

interpreter 

as we have seen, he was wdth St. Peter, and 
Papias tells us that he acted as St. Peter's inter- 
preter. He was, therefore, at least as much as 
St. Luke, ill a position to ascertain the truth re- 
specting our Lord’s ministry. In his case also the 
tradition of antiquity is supported by the evidence 
of Papias. That writer related that*' the elder/' 
who was either St. John the Apostle or a presbyter 
contemporary with the Apostle, gave him the fol- 
lowing account : — 


“Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down The 
accurately everything that he remembered, without however 
recording in order what was either said or done by Christ. For coneeming 
neither did he hear the Lord, nor did he follow Him ; but, after- 
wards, as I said, [attended] Peter, who adapted his instructions 
to the needs [of his hearers], but had no design of giving a con- 
nected account of the LorePs oracles [or discourses]. So, then, 

Mark made no mistake, w'hile he thus wrote dowm some things, 
as he remembered them ; for he made it his one care not to omit 
^anytMng that he heard, or 'to set down any false statement 
therein. ” ^ ' ' ' 
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Now, if these statements of Papias apply to onr 
present Gospels, they furnish inyaluable evidence 
as to their early date and as to their authorship. 
Once more we will ask M. Eenan to tell us how 
far in his opinion the criticism by wdiicli this 
applicability is disputed has made out its case. In 
his Preface to his Life of J estis (p. li.), after reciting 
the testimony of Papias, he says, — 

“It is certain that these two descriptions correspond well 
enough to the general physiognomy of the two books, now called 
‘The Gospel according to Matthew,’ and ‘ The Gospel accord- 
ing to Mark,’ — the first being characterized by its long dis- 
courses ,* the second being specially anecdotic, much more exact 
tiian the first in the details, brief to the extent of dryness, poor 
in discourses, and but ill put together.” 


This surely is sufficient for practical purposes ; 
and considering the slightness of the account of 
Papias, such a general correspondence as is here 
admitted would seem as much as could be required. 

His ; M. Eenan, however, goes on to lay upon Papias^'s 

conclusions ' ■ . , . . , , ■ ' 

SSSilfto that undue stress already noticed, and to 

argue that the 'work of St. Matthew which Papias 

Oospeis an- had before him can only have contained discourses, 
and that therefore subsequent additions must have 
been made to it, out of which our present Gospel 
has arisen ; while, on the other hand, additions have 
been made to the original St. Mark, in order to 
supply its omissions, and to make it more like 'St. 
Matthew’s work. Of any suohi’evision , of, tlie/origiiial 
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of exteiiialevideiice, nor, does M. Renan pretend to No external 

''' evidence of 

produce any ; and the best means of estimating 
tlm^'weiglit 'to be attached to 'such a suggestion is 
afforded by fuidher conclusions expressed by him- 
self. As "the. result of. his" inquiries into the' value' 
of the four Gospels he expresses himself as follows: 

** To, sum fip, I admit the four canouical G-osr^els as serious The value 
documeuts. All go back to the age which followed the death of Oospda 
Jesus. But their historical value is very diverse. St. Matthew 
evidently deserves peculiar confidence for the discourses. Here 
are * tlie oracles,’ the very notes tfiken wlihe tlie memory of the st. ’Ivl'Mtthew 
instruction of Jesus was living and definite. A kind of dashing dei-yu'vus 
brightness at once sweet and terrible, a Divine force, if I may fiaucekora 
SO' say, mndei'Iines' these word's, detaches them from the contex'fc, 
and renders' 'them easily recognisable by the critic” (p. Ixxxi.). discom’ses. 

,''' 'Now, we ask with what reason it can be main- 
tained that a Gospel like that of St. Matthew 
deserves ‘^peculiar confidence’’ in its most cha- 
racteristic and most vital elements, but that this 
confidence is at once to be withdrawn! from it 
wdierever a critic like M. Renan fails to appreciate 
the importance or the vividness of its observations. 

If a witness comes into court, and is found to be ab- 
soliitely trustworthy in a vital and characteristic 
portion of his evidence, w^ould it be deemed reason- 
able to say that he is not to be believed in the other 
part of his e'vidence because you do not like it, or The 
do ' not understand it? Let us take a particular eicmwiun 

^ llic Gospel 

'instance. That from which M. Renan and all seen- 
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The miraoix- culous element. How, the eighth and nintii cliap- 
Sithand Matthew's Gospelcoatain arecordof ten 

of our Lord’s miracles, and these are one half of the 
whole namher recorded by that Evangelist But 
this record of all these works of snpernattiral power 
and mercy immediately follows the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the three chapters preceding this mirac- 
nlous record, St. Matthew has preseiwed to us, with 
a viyidness and force of which the most sceptical are 
sensible, along discourse by our Lord of the most mo- 
mentous import, which is universally felt to embody 
some of his most characteristic teachii^. Now, is it 
not a strange paradox to suppose that in a record 
whichis marked, as almost all admit, by a substantial 
unity of design, we should pass immediately fi’Ona 
such teaching as that of the Sermon on the Mount 
to a similarly long narrative of wholly untrustworthy 
roiioNviiigf reminiscences ? In the one passage, we are sur- 

on'tiie rounded with a blaze of moral and spiritual light, 

Moxmtina ' . 

SSeciLy piercing to the very thoughts and intents of the 
dS|fr/tiey heart, burning up all falsehood in word or deed, all 
Sustwrthy. hyp ocrisy and Unreality ; and in the next passage 
we are asked to believe that we find ourselves in 
an atmosphere of illusion, credulity, and uncertainty. 
Such a transition from absolute light — light iiii- 
dimmed, unohscured by a single shadow, unper- 
verted by a single false colour, may well be 
regarded as inconceivable. But it is the same 
throughout the' ^'Gospels. Many of , our. Lord's most 
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precious sayings are inseparably bound up with 
His miracles, arise out of them, and point their 
iessons. The two are indissolubly united ; and the 
Sermon on the Mount is thuS' itself' the best guar- 
antee for the miraculous narratives which immedi- 
ately follow it. ' 

In short, when M. Renan allows that Papias^s 
language corresponds “very fairly (assez bien) to 
our present Q'ospel of St. Matthew, and that the 
discourses, at all events, in that Gfospel deserve 
“peculiar eoiifideiice,’^ ho at any rate justifies us 
in concluding that criticism can make out no such 
case against the authenticity and credibility of the 
hook as deserves to be put in the balance against 
the unanimous external evidence in its favour. 
But with respect to the Gospel of St. Mark, Lis 
admissions are even more striking and decisive. 

‘‘Tlie Gospel of St. Mark,” lie says (p, Ixxxii.), “is the one 
of the three first which has remained the most ancient, the most 
original, and to which the least of later additions have been made. 
The details of fact possess in St. Mark a definiteness wliich we 
seek in vain in the other Evangelists. He is fond of reporting 
certain sayings of our Lord in Syro-Chaldaic. He is full of 
minute observations, proceeding, beyond doubt, from an eye- 
witness. There is nothing to conflict with the supposition that 
this eye-witness, who had evidently followed Jesus, who had 
loved Him and watched Him in close intimacy, and who had 
preserved a vivid' image of , 'Him, was the Apostle Peter himself, 
as Papias has ■ it,” 

What is this 'but 'to say that criticism 'has failed 
fco establish any valid' objections against the 'tra- 
ditional belief of the Church, that the Gospel of 
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The Aidh^ntieity of the Four Gospels, 

St. Mark is the book of which Papias spoke as 
having been written by St. Mark from the narra- 
tives of St. Peter, and that it contains the very^ 
reminiscences of that apostle ? 

Let us^ then, consider what is the general result 
of this royiew of the evidence for otir first three 
Gospels, and of the validity of modern critical ob- 
jections, as estimated by the most famous sceptical 
critic of our generation. M. Benan, with all these 
objections before him, being as well cpalified by 
his learning as any scholar, whether in this coun- 
try or abroad, to judge of such criticism, and being 
necessarily predisposed by his disbelief of Chris- 
tian truths in favour of objections against the 
credibility of the sacred writings, nevertheless finds 
himself obliged to come to the conolnsion that the 
old traditions respecting the first three Gospels are 
at least substantially true. He admits that all four 
Gospels were written in the age following the death 
of our Lord, and therefore while many of His con- 
temporaries wore living ; he admits that the third 
Gospel, as well as the Acts of the Apostles, were 
written in their present form by St. Luke, who was 
St. PauPs intimate companion, and who visited 
Jerusalem with him ; he admits that the discourses 
of our Lord, at all events, in the first Gospel were 
recorded by St. Matthew, one of the twelve Apostles, 
and that they deserve to be accepted with peculiar 
confidence ; and ho further admits that the second 
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Q-ospel.was in substance written by St. Mark, that 
it is the most original, in its present form, of the 
• three, iliat it bears numerous marks of the reminis- 
cences of an eye-witness, and that there is nothing 
to lead us to doubt the ancient tradition that this 
eye-witness was St. Peter himself. 

In short, this is the result of modern criticism, as 
represented by M. Eenan : that in St. Matthew we 
have our IJord^s teaching recorded by an Apostle 
liiinself ; in St. Mark we have the vivid remini- 
scences of another Apostle, who was one of the three 
most intimate with our Lord; and that in Si Luke 
we have the mature and deliberate record of a cul- 
tivated writer, who, being a physician, was also 
trained inhabitsof observation, afteracareful inquiry 
from contemporaries, amidst the very scenes where 
the events he records were transacted. We repeat 
that we do not rest these facts respecting the first 
three Gospels on M. Eenan’s investigations. They 
stand, in the first instance, on the direct evidence 
of historic tradition, by which the authorship of 
all other books is determined. But we appeal to 
M. Eenan as affording abundant proof that modern 
criticism has produced no arguments sufficient to 
' counterbalance, or even seriously to affect, this 
evidence.' / 

'We now turn to the Gospel of St. Jolm; and 
vehement as'^ has been' the controversy ; on '11.118 
subject^' hhe-'Case' in' favour','; of ■' its'" autlientioity, 
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The Authenticity of the Few Gospels. 

Theovidonce admits of being more simply and decisively stated 
aathorsMp tlian even tlie case of the first three Gospels, In 

of the foiirtls, , ' ^ T 

Gospel. the first place, the primary evidence to its author- 
ship is peculiarly definite and direct. Irenmtis, 
who became Bishop of Lyons about 177 a.d. 
was a pupil of a famous disciple of St. John, 
Polycarp, who died as a martyr in the year 155 or 
156, Irenmus tells us, in a letter of remonstrance 
he wrote to a fellow-pupil, Florinus, who had 
lapsed into heresy, how vividly he remembered 
Polycarp^s instructions and conversation: 

The testi- I distinctly remember,” he says, ‘‘ the incidents of that time 

nSus better than events of recent occurrence ; for the lessons received 
in childhood, growing with the g^o^vth of the soul, become iden- 
tified with it ; so tliat I can describe the very place in w^hich the 
blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and his goings 
out and his coinings in, and his manner of life, and Ms personal 
appearance, and the discourses which he held before the people, 
and how he would describe Ms intercourse with John and mth 
the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their 
words. And whatsoever tilings he had heard from them about 
the Lord, and about His miracles, and about His teacMng, 
Polycarp, as having received them from eye-witnesses of the life 
of the Word, would relate altogether in accordance with the 
Scriptures.” {Euseb. Mist. Ecd., v. 20.) 

By the In order to appreciate wbat this involves, we 

&Seis. Irenmus meant by the ^‘Scrip- 

tures.'^ Of course the expression must refer to 
those portions of the Scriptures which narrate the 
life of our Lord, and Ireneeus has stated in a 
memorable passage what these records were. In 
the third hook of his great work on " The .JBef station 
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and Overihroio of Knowledge falsely Bo^ealledy lie 
relateS' .briefly, says Bisbop Lightfoot:^ 

*' tlie cireiimstances under whiclx tlie four Gospels were written, j 
He points out that the writings of the EYangelists arose directly aiiSimary. of 
from the oral Gospel of the apostles. He shows that the ti'adi- 
tional teaching of the apostles has been preserved by a direct iremms. 
succession of elders, which in the principal churches cun be 
traced man by man, and be asserts that this teaclhng accords 
entirely with the evangelical and apostolical writings. He main- 
tains on the other hand, that the doctrine of the heretics was of 
comparatively recent growth. He assumes throughout, not only 
tliat our four Canonical Gos|>els alone were acknowledged in the 
Church in his own time, but tliat tins liad been so froDi the 
beginning. H is antagonists indeed accepted these same Gospels, 
paying esptjcial deference to the Fourth Evangelist ; and accord- 
ingly he argues with them on this basis. But they also super- 
added other writings, to which they appealed, while heretics of 
a different type, as Maroion for instance, adopted some one 
Gospel to the exclusion of all others. He therefore urges not 
only that four Gospels alone have been handed down from the 
beginning, but that in the nature of things there could not be 
more nor less than four. There are four regions of the world, 
and four principal winds ; and the Church therefore, as destined 
to be conterminous with the world, must be supported by 
four Gospels, as four pillars. The Word again is represented as 
seated on the cherubim, wdio are described by Ezekiel as four 
living creatures, each different from the other. These symbol- 
ize the four Evangelists, with their several characteristics, The 
predominance of the number four again appears in another way. 

There are four general covenants — of Hoah, of Abraham, of 
Al'oses, of Christ. It is therefore an act of audacious folly to 
increase or dimmish the number of the Gospels, As there is 
fitness and order in all the other works of God, so also we may 
'expect to find it in the case of the Gosixel.” 

The passage thus summarized by the present 
learned Bishop of Durham is to he found in the 
first eleven chapters of the third hook of the work 


^ C&ntempm'ur^j Mmm for August, 1876, p. 413. 
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The Authenticity of the Foiot Gospels, 

oi IrentBus 'just mentioned, and its immense sig- 
.nifioance for the purpose of our argument will 
readily be perceived. The four Gospels we now 
possess constituted, in the view of Irenmus, an 
essential part of ‘‘the Scriptures.’’ The reasons 
lie gives for the necessity of their being four in 
number may be fanciful, but they are adduced in 
order to explain what he represents as a fact, 
He appeals, however, to Pol} carp’s authority, 
and his view therefore respecting the four Gospels 
must be in harmony with what he had learnt at 
Polycarp’s feet. The conclusion, therefore, can- 
not fairly he avoided that Polycarp himself, St. 
John’s own disciple, knew and recognized all four 
Gospels, not only those of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, but that which was attributed to 
his own master, St. John. "When Irenmrts tells 
us that Polycarp used to describe ‘*his inter- 
course with John and with the rest who had seen 
the Lord ; ” and that/' whatsoever things he had 
heard, from them about the Lord and about His 
miracles and about His teaching,” he would relate 
'^altogether in accordance with the Scriptures,” 
he tells us nothing less than that what Polyoarp 
had heard from John, and from the rest who 
had seen the Lord, was in complete agreement 
with our present Gospels of Si. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, and St John. That Irenmus used 
precisely the same Gospels as are now in our 
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possession is ■ disputed by no one; and these very 
'books lie sa 3 ?s are , in full agreement with wliat 
*'lie;hearcl from Polycarp^ and Polycarp heard from 
St.. John. 

How, this testimony to the first three Gospels 
is of immense weight, for it gives at all events 
the sanction of Poljcarp, and goes far to give 
the sanction and recognition of St. J ohii himself, 
to those three books. But with I’espect to 
the Q-ospel of St. John it would seem over* 
whelming. The one point upon which Pol3'carp 
was specially qualified to bear testimony to Irenseus, 
and on which he did bear testimony, was the 
teaching of St. John, and that Apostle’s account of 
our Lord’s words and works. If, then, St. John 
was not the author of the fourth Gospel, is it 
conceivable that Ireiimus should not only have 
been ignorant of the fact, but that he should have 
treated that Gospel as part of ^"'the Scriptures/’ 
and have declared that it was in entire conformity 
with what he had heard from his aged master ? 
If the Gospel was by St. John, , it must have been 
written before the year 100, and it must have been 
in' circulation in; Asia Minor at the time when 
Irenmus was a disciple, of Polycarp. The book 
.must' have -been in .their hands, and Polyoarp 
certainly must have known whether or .not it was 
the work of his nwn ' master. ■ We have, therefore, 
the declared' and 'Solemn, evidence of a' man. whom 
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^YO may call the sj^iiitual and literary grandchild, 
of St. John, with the implied e?idence of Si John's 
own child in the faith, to the fact that that^ 
Apostle was the author of the fourth Q-ospel. 
We have only to add that in early times no 
fs expOTd doubt respecting St. J ohn’s authorship is expressed 
tSnte by by any writer who was in any way likely to be 
acquainted with the facts; and it may be con- 

facts, ^ , 

fidently asked whether more direct and positive 
testimony to the authorship of an ancient work 
could be obtained or desired.^ 

It would need an enormous preponderance of 
critical difficulties to justify the rejection of such 
evidence. We are asked to doubt the very eyes 
and ears, the very mind and heart, of two of the 
best witnesses in all Christian antiquity; and what 
are the objections on the strength of which this 
demand is made upon us? We take M. Renan 
once more as a fair exponent of the force which 
these critical objections possess, and we are content 
to ask him to what they amount. The result will 
be scarcely credible to many readers; but they 
may easily verify for themselves what we say. He 
practically confesses that every objection is insuffi- 
oms^iitsuptjr- cioiit except one J and what is that? Simply that 
cuityis thG in M. Renan's opinion the discourses of our Lord 
recorded by St. John are 

St. JoM. ' ' ' 

** pretentious tirades, heavy, badly written,, making but little 
ai>peal to the moral sense.’* (Introd. to 1% de 'J/sm, p, Ixix. ) 
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This extraordinary opinion, which will need no 
rofiitation for most ' English readers, remains M. 
Ifeiiaii's sole substantial ground for rejecting St. 
flolin^s authorship. At the end of a long appendix 
he concludes that there are only two alternatives : 

“Eitlier the author of the fourth Grospelwas a disciple of Jesus, 
au intimate disciple, and from the most early period ; or else the 
author, for the purpose of giving himself authority, has employed 
: an artificje ■which he has maiutaiiieci from the beginning of the 

book to the end, wifcli the view of making it believed that he 
; was a witness in as good a position as possible for narrating the 

• truth of the facts ” (p. 5S7, 15th edition). 

In other words, as M. Eenan goes on to admit, 

1 the author is either St. John, or he is a liar. 

I' 

g ** There is no question here of legends, the creation of the mul- 

titude, for which no person in particular is responsible. A man 
' who, to procure credence to what he naiTates, deceives the 

' ’ public not only respecting his name, but still more with respect 

!; to the value of his testimony, is not a writer of legends, he is 

'"j, a forger ” (p. 5S8). 

: M. Eenan fully admits the difficulty of such an 

alternatiye, and confesses as the result of all this 
I " discussion that 

“ at a first glance it seems that the most natural hypothesis is 
to admit that all these writings — the Gospel and the tince 
,B]|>£stleS'”“are really the work of John, the son of Zebedee,” 

Why does not he accept this natural hypothesis"'? 

, He mentions, first, one or two objections which' are 
j of no real weight, and which have been given up by ' 

; I other rationalistic writers— such as that the Greek in 
v'' which the fourth Gospel is written is very.diferent, 
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fi GDI tho Palestinian Greek of the other books of the 

New Testament. But tliis, as has been often ob- 
served, is a strong argument in favour of St. John’s 
authorship ; for if he lived for thirty years, from 
A.D. 70-100, in so thoroughly Grreek a city as 
Bphesus, he would be likely to ac(juire a purer 
Greek style than any of his fellow-apostles. M. 
Eenan falls back, as his main objection, on his 
dislike to the discourses in the fourth Gospel. 

“Tke ideas, above all, are of an order entirely different from 
those in the other books of the New Testament. We are here 
in full Philonian, and almost Gnostic metaphysic. The dis- 
courses of Jesus as reported by this pretended witness, . this 
Ultimate disciple, are false, often insipid, and impossible.’- 

That is alL As to the general character of the 
narrative in itself, it is all in favour of St. John’s , 
authorship 

“Consideredm itself, the naiTative of the material cireumstano^s 
of the life of our Lord, as furnished by the fourth evangelist is 
supei-iOT in pomt of verisimihtude to the naiTative of the other 
three Gospels ” (p. 536 ). 

M. Renan notices elsewhere the little traits of 
precision in the story ; “ It was the sixth hom ; ” 
it was night;" “the servant’s name; was 
Malchus;’ “they had made a fire of coals, for 
it was cold “the coat was without seam;’’ 
and he speaks of oharaoteristies which are 

“mexplioahleon the supposition that our Gospel was nothing 
more than a theological thesis without historical value, but 
w^chare mteUigible ifwe see in them the remlniseenoes of an 

old man” (p. Ixviiik., : ““ 
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Tliere is, 'in a word,' a mass of internal as well 
, as, external eTidence in support of the. belief of 
^ IreiitBiis' and ]?olyoa..rp on this subject; but it is 
all to be; thrown aside simply because MiEenaii 
cannot, endure 'the exquisite discourses .which the , 
fourth ''Gospel records ! 

Such is the weakness of the obiections which 
criticism is able to adduce against the genuineness oiVeSwus 
of the Gospel of St. John, according to the testi- gSinCTSs 
mony of the most famous sceptic of modern times, ^ 

The truth is that, as 'wa>s stated last year by Dr. 

Bernhard Weiss, one of the most learned scholars 
of Germany, the disciples of Baur, the founder of 
the Tubingen school, have been compelled 

“ step by step to concede one after another of the testimonies 
against wliieh he contended. Every new discovery since Ms 
time , . . has i>ositiveIy refuted contentions of criticism which 
had long been obstinately maintained.’ {Lcben Jcsti, i., 92.) 

One of these recent discoveries is perhaps ivortli 
mention. Tatiaii, the disciple of Justin Martyr, Tatka’s 
was said by tradition to have prepared a harmony 
of our four Gospels, called the Diatessaron. Of 
course if he did, the four Gospels must have been 
of recognmed authority in Ms own time and in 
that of Ms master, a consideration which alone 
would take us back to the first half of the second Tte 'author . 
century. Accordingly, writers like the author of 
baparnatural Religion at great pains to main- 

tain tliat ttere 'was no sufficient e\ndenc6 of S”*" 
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Tatiaxi haring written am^ such liarniony at all ; 
and more than this, that 

‘*it ii3 obvious there is ao evidence of any value coilneeCixig 
Tatian’s Gospel with those in our canon ” (vol ii., x>. 157, 1879). 

At the very time these words were published, 
only four years ago, a work by an eminent Christian 
father had been recovered, which is regarded by the 
general assent of German scholars as a commentary 
Most on Tatianas Diatessaron ; and hence even sceptical 

sceptical . . , . . , ^ 

Clitics wow critics now generally admit that Tatian did weave 
preparc^a^ into One harmony the very four Gospels which we 
the fou7 510W possess. In short, as M. Renan is acute 

Sh we enough to perceive and candid enough to admit, all 

possess. external critical objections against the authen- 

ticity of our four Gospels have successively broken 
down more or less fatally; and there remains no 
other objection to he made to them than that some 
critics cannot understand or account for them. 

Some readers may perhaps be disposed to think 
that the last sentence involves a rather harsh 
judgment, and it is a statement we should not 
make unless, as we shall observe in conclusion, it 
were made by the critics themselves. It would be 
natural to ask, at the close of such an inquiry as 
this, how it is that if the critical objections against 
. the Gospels are so baseless, they should have been 
otnegatiTO 'maintained ' with' such persistency by scholars, so ■■ 
Stmceixi' and 'SO earnest, as those' who 'have been the 

throoimeis. leaders of the negative schools in Germany for the 
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last fifty years. It is only to be explained on one 
supposition, and tliat is . that , they started witli a 
prt)jiidiee against tbe truth' of the Grospel narratiFes, 
and they ' were; concerned at almost any cost to 
"Justify their disbelief. Again we say 'that' this is 
a charge we should not hare ventured to advance 
except on their own confession and avowal ; but as 
the avowal has been made by them, again and avowals 
again, it is equally necessary and just that they 
should he held to the consequences of it. 

It will be sufficient on this point to quote the 
testimony of Dr. Karl Hase, one of the most 
venerable scholars of Germany, whose Life of 
Jesm, published more than fifty years ago, was 
the first work of the kind, who represents on the 
whole a decidedly rationalistic view, and who has 
lately reviewed the whole course of the controversy 
in Ms' 'S-itstory of Jesus, published in 1876. He 
there (p. 124) says that the novelty of the mode riaeir mode 

^ of treatment 

of treatment adopted hy himself, and by Strauss and ^ 

his successors was that the chief writers of this 
school laboured in all earnestness, and with all the 
resource® of science, ** to represent a purely human 
life, founded on purely human writings.^^ That 
is,' they .started from the' supposition ' that our 
Lord’s^ life .was purely I.ium.an, and therefore xould ■ 
have ' had ' nothing 'miraculous about it. ' .. Their 
avowed.' object 'therefore was>":by some ''means ;or. 
other, to explain away the miraculous narratives 
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The Avbihentioiiy of the Four Gosj)els. 

contained in tlie Grospels. ' , Strauss expressed tliis , 
prejudice in tlie plainest language by saying that 
*^tliat wliicli could not have happened did fiot 
happen;’^ and consequently the problem for the 
critic was to explain how four writers like the authors 
of our Q-ospels came to say with such circumstan- 
tiality that things which could not have happened 
did happen. His explanation was that the stories of 
the Gospels grew up as myths, embodying certain 
religious and political ideas which were then afloat. 
That explanation was given up as inadequate, even 
by his immediate successor, Baur. But Baur started 
from the same prejudice, and set himself a similar 
task. The theory which he and his followers 
maintained was that the Gospels were very late 
productions, which had been written with the 
specific tendency ” or purpose of maintaining 
special views — ^Petrine, Pauline, or Johannine— 
of the principles of Christianity. They invented 
ingenious combinations for this purpose; but as 
Dr. Hase, who admires them, though he differs 
from them, observes 

uncertainty of a negative result was exhibited in this case 
also ; and for Baur also the decisive reason is the marvellous and 
impossible character of the contents of the Gospels ” (p. 143). 

So Baur himself said. {Canon. p. 530) that 

'Hho'caxital argument for -the later, origin of our Gospels "re- 
mains always this—that, each of them for itself, anti still more 
all of them together, represent so much in the life of Jesus in a 
manner in which in reality it , never .could have happened.’’ ' ' 
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TIius, says Dr. Hase, 

criticism. of Gospels comes back to the criticism of ' 

' the Q'ospel iiistory ; . , . and tlie question arises, .whether the ' 

Gospels' do really relate what is so impossible,?'’ 

.'Dr. liase thinks' that the sacred narratives' can nr. Hass’s 

after all be explained away into sometbing natural 
and ordinary, only magnified by excited imagina- 
tions; and something of tlie same kind is M. Renan’s 
view, although the explanations of these two writers 
differ very widely. But M. Renan also bases the 
whole of his argument on the supposition that 
miracles are impossible. . - 

* * If, ” he says, in the Preface to his thii'teenth edition, (p. ix. , ) 

** mii'aoles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, 

niy method is detestable, if miracles and the inspiration of 

bobks are beliefs without reality, my method is a good one. But hnpoS^ty 

the question of the supernatural is decided for us mth perfect of mimcles. 

certainty, by the single consideration that there is no room for 

believing in a thing of which the world offers no experimental 

trace.”''" 

Accordingly M, Eenan, in his turn, must find 
some means of explaining away the Gospels. But, 
as we have seen, he is compelled to admit that all 

. , . _ . ■ Hisexplana- 

attempts to trace their authorship to a later age 
than that of the apostles, or, in the main, to other 
hands than those of their traditional authors, has 
failed ; and so ha endeavours to explain them as a 
kind, of romance.'' 

' '. In vieW'^'Of' these' facts it will now 'be .seen'''- 
that, the , diffi.culties 'Connected with - the, 'lusiory'- 
of ' tb e' four ' Gospels, have . . never, at any: ; tioae, been ' ' 
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based upon candid and nnprejtidiced criticism. 
They hare been raised in the interest of a criticism 
which started with foregone conclnsionSj aiid^ th|jir 
authors have been driyen back from post to post, 
and have .had take refuge' in 'one arbitrary 
theory after another. The ''natural hypothesis’’ 
has always been what M. Eenan declares it is 
now in respect to the fourth Gospel,— namely, 
that St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. 
John were the real authors of the four books which 
bear their names, and that they are faithful 
witnesses to what actually occurred. It is remark- 
able that if we put out of sight the hypothesis of 
Baur, now confessedly exploded, that the four 
Gospels were of late origin, and written with a 
controversial purpose, no serious critic impugns 
the good faith of the writers. The only possible 
objection which remains is that all four writers 
were utterly deluded as to what they ''saw and 
heard and handled.” Other tracts of this series 
have dealt and will deal with that extravagant 
supposition. Our concern has simply been to show 
that we possess in the four Gospels contemporary 
records by competent witnesses, and that criticism 
has been unable to establish any serious objection 
against this belief. 
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The concurrent testimony of Christian antiquity, of the 
sects, the Church and early Fathers, and of the Gospel 
itself, points to the Johannine authorship. The contents 
and characteristics of the Book are examined, a comparison 
between the Gospel and the First Epistle of St. John is in- 
stituted, and the conclusion is arrived at that the author of 
the Gospel must have been a Jew, a Palestinian Christian, 
a contemporary of Jesus, a member of the intimate circle of 
His friends, one of His Apostles, the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, even John, the son of Zebedee. 





THE AUTHORSHIP 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL.’ 



Importance of the Subject. 

Ehehe is a small memoir composed 
eighteen centuries ago, which, if pub- 
lished separately, would scarcely form Tlio mem'oir# 
a brochure of forty or fifty pages. This 
little work has been, especially in the last century, 
the subject of critical study and esegetical com- 
mentaries so numerous that they would fill a 
library.® 

nevertheless, it does not present any particular 
obscurities. It is a simple recital, written in a 
clear flowing style, its simplicity sometimes borders 
on naivete, and if its contents are deep, they re- 
semble the ocean in this respect, which is trans- 
parent even to the bottom in fine weather. This 
book' has' been rightly compared to the light' of 
the moon, ' whose brilliant splendour meets our 
gaze 'through the mysterious calm of the night ■' 

. ^ Written for tlie Series in French. Translated by Mrs. Kelly. 

^ See the rough list prepared by M, 'Rene Gregory, ''Clark, ' 

Ecliribiirgh,, 1 875. ' 
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is it, tlien — ^if there be no difficulty of 
style, nor anything abstract in the character of the 
subject — ^which can stimulate, even to this day,^ 
the ardour of the critic and the sagacity of inter- 
Tiie story, preters ? It is that the story contained in this 
book is that of a fact which dominates over the 
whole history; and on the conception we form of 
the book depends largely our estimate of the fact 
itself. 

ma^ia Is Christianity simply, as has been said, ‘^ one 

tiamtyt the days of humanity,^' which has succeeded so 

many others, and which will in its turn be replaced 
by others, a halting-place in the indefinite progress 
of our race? Or is it rather, the last word of 
the revelations of the eternal God to mankind, 
the sheet-anchor oflered to fallen man by Infinite 
Love ? 

The That is the question that arises in connexion 

with this little book, and is the real subject of 

death. . . ** 

discussion. We have not here a literary problem 
that we require to solve, an interesting scientific sub- 
ject to explain ; but a question of life or death which 
is presented to the world and to every individual 
in it. If the contents of this book are historically 
true, we can only bow the knee before Him whose 
history it contains, and say to Him as Thomas is 
recorded to have done at the close of it, *‘'My 
„ ' ' Lord and my God.’'^ If it is only a religious 

romance, although the most sublime that has ever 
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been penned, it is not necessary to occupy ourselves 
pntli it at this time of day, and the men of tlio 
nincteontli century have only to say ; We shall 
look for another. (Matt. xi. 3.) 

II. 

The Testimony of Ohrestian Antiquity 

TO THE JoHANNINE AuTHORSHir. 

Christian antiquity has been unanimous in !rhete.tt. 
transmitting this book to the Church as the work Sluay 
of a man who was the disciple — nay, more than 
the disciple— the personal friend of Jesus, John 
the son of Zebedee, a fisherman on the shores of 
the Lake of Cennesaret. The Church, as well as 
tlie sects most opposed to it, are agreed upon 
this point. 

In the second century the Judeo-Christian party, Thosccta. 

the most hostile to the apostolic spirit, used this 
narrative as taken from a book whose statements 
could not be called in question.^ At the opiiosite 
extreme, Marcion, who made special claims to 
spiritual enlightenment, acknowledges in a letter 
that he, in common with all the Church, had made 
use of it up till the moment when he had found in 
the Lpistle to the Galatians a passage which had 

ihe Clemehtine Hotailies. These writings contain four 
quotations from John perfectly distinct. See Charteris, Cmoni- 
«<y, pp. 1B4, 185. . . . ’ , ^ 
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made him reject the authority (not the authenticity) 
of this Gospel.^ We observe the same common ac- 
knowledgment in the case of two other parties^ 
equally opposed to each other. The Montaiiists, a 
sect of enthusiasts, professing to derive everything 
in the life of the Church from the immediate 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, made the promise of 
the Paraclete in St. John xiv.-xvi the basis of all 
their •work ; and the philosophers, called Gnostics, 
constructed likewise their theory of the history of 
the universe from materials borrowed from this 
Gospel, especially from its prologue. ' 

The Church. Whilst these parties, who separated from the 
main body of the Church presided over by bishops, 
all made use of this book as their fulcrum, in 
spite of their mutual opposition, the Church, 
which contended with them to the bitter end, and 
defended itself against their multiplied attacks, 
never doubted the apostolic origin of this Gospel, 
which they used against her in quite an opposite 
sense. 

Sirtyr, Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second 
century, quotes it frequently, as without doubt 
forming part of the collection of Apostolic Me- 
moirs/^ which are read, said he, every Lord’s day 
in all the churches of Christendom, and which he 
made the basis of his teaching in Rome. ^ 

^ TerUdiiaii conim Marcioi^^ 
a;. S ee 'CWims, pp. I76-37S. ' 
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All tile later, an African writer, giving an account xiie 

^ 1 ]!kIiiratorlar» 

of the writings wliicli the clmrches in his country fragment, 
publicly read as apostolic, designates the Gospel of 
John as the fourth, and added himself in the words: 

* ‘ that which we have seen with our eyes, and heard with oui* 
ears, and our hands have handled, declare we unto you ; 

John declares himself to be not only an eye- 
witness, but a hearer, and still more a narrator of 
all the wonderful things concerning the Lord J 
Irenmus, about the year 180, after having related iremens. 
the origin of the three first Gospels, adds, 

“ Then John, the disciple, who rested on the Lord’s bosom, 
also published his Gospel whilst he remained at Ephesus in 
Asia, ” ® 

It is remarkable that Irenmns, who wrote at Lyons, 
in G aul, came from Asia Minor, where he had 
spent his young days at Smyrna, under the teach- 
ing of Polycarp, W’'ho had lived with John himself, 
and who ought to have thoroughly known all that 
concerned the book attributed to this apostle.® 

"What authority and value does such a witness 
possess ! ' ' ■ 

^ A fragment, called after Muratori 
V ■ ^ See 'for numerous other testimonies of this father, CltartcriSf 

pp. 66-72. 

^ See the, letter to Ms friend Plorinns, in ■which 'he reminds 
■ Mm' in' such, a ,strildng ■manner of the 'hours' they had parsed . 
together at, the feet of the 'venerable bishop, insialku 'by John 
Mmaeif., — Eusebius, Church Uktor^. ¥.20* ■ . 
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The Authorship of the Fourth- Gospel, 
mw The writers of the first half of the second 

Xfistjuneat' ' ' . 

jnteM arat century quote the sacred writings without naming 
authors. It was not till later, at the end of the 
centuryf*^ ceutuiy, when Ghristian learning began, that they 
designated the writers of the New Testament by 
their names. Thus Irenmus is the first who quotes 
the Epistle to the Romans, naming the author, 
saying, “Paul, the apostle of Jesus Christ, wrote 
to the Romans.^' The same fact occurs again with 
respect to the fourth Gospel. Although this Gospel 
is quoted throughout the whole century as of 
apostolic authority, it is Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, about the year 180, who w^as the first 
.(after the African author quoted above) to speak of 
the fourth Gospel as the work of J ohn : — 

“It is what the Holy Scriptures, and all inspired men teach 
xis, among whom John says, ‘In the beginning was the Word,’’ 

The apostolic origin of this Gospel was a fact of 
public notoriety, to which it was not generally 
necessary to bear especial testimony. 

we reflect on the relation of the Church 
tte cSh ^ f ^ we ask how, if the fourth Gospel was 

llie sects. the product of one of these sects, it ooiild have 

been universally received by the Church, or how, 
if it had been composed at a later period in the 
history of the Church, it could have been so 
generally received by the sects P There is but 
one reply to this question, and it is instructive. 


Exx^layiatioi 
of tiie fact. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 

IMs,, double fact can only be 'explained' on the 
' supposition of the eospel liarag been composed 
and used in ,tbe Ghiircb 'before ■ these dirers 
heretical sects sprang up; so that they, while going 
their separate ways, all carried away the book 
with them as the patrimony of the famil}^, which 
they were not willing to give up. This action on 
their part pre-supposes, not only the high antiquity 
of this Gospel, —since the separation of these sects 
took place towards the end of the first century 
(compare 1 John ii* 19),— but that its existence and 
authority were recognised before this separation. 

How this authority, which the evil use that these 
sects made of this writing did not shake, could 
only rest on the conviction of its apostolic origin. 

This conviction of the Church is declared ixx The twenty*' 
a document almost as old as the Gospel itself, 
the supplementary statement in the twenty-first 
chapter of the Gospel of John. The Gospel, 
properly so called, ends with the twentieth chapter, 
for the verses thirty and thirty-one of that chapter 
plainly indicate the close of the book The ^ ^ ^ 

twenty-first chapter has then been added sub- 
sequently, evidently from the oral narrative of the 
author of the whole hook, for in that chapter 
tli© method of narration and style are tho same 
as in the rest of the hook. The . aim of this aiVot 
appendix has Been to preserve the three prophecies * 

of the risen Jesus as to the future of His disciples. 
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I’hepre- The first, about his disciples in ffOiieraL to whom 

dictions of ±07 

Irst^cllptw predicted, through the miraculous draught 

of fishes, the most magnificent missionary success ; 
the second, with respect to Peter, to whom He 
entrusted the direction of the Church, and 
promised him martyrdom as a compensation for 
his denial; the third, with regard to John, about 
whom Jesus said to Peter, I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? ’’ These 
last words, which promised at any rate to John 
a longer life than that of the other apostles, and 
extending beyond the destruction of Jerusalem, 
got spread abroad in the Church in an altered 
form. It was pretended that the Lord had pro- 
mised John that he should not die till His final 
return, or in other words, that he should not die 
at all. In order to rectify this error, the author 
took care to state clearly the exact meaning of the 
words of Jesus. When was this appendix drawn 
to/cSpiel the time when the 

death of John and the apparent contradiction of 
this fact with the promise of Jesus occupied the 
mind of the Church, consequently, immediately 
after his death, or more probably still, at the time 
when it was seen approaching. The friends of 
J ohn wiAed, by preserying the very words of Jesus, 
to prevent the contradiction which this event would 
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tHs appendix, and ended it with this remarkable 
declaration, — 

is the disciple (the disciple whom Jesus lowd, v, 20, 
23) winch iestifiefch of t.hese things, and wrote these things, and 
we know that his testimony is true,” 

Tliese men wlio knew tlie author personally, wlio 
knew from tlie relations that they had long had 
with him, that he was incapable of hearing false 
witness, declare in , the face of the world by 
publishing this chapter, that its author is none 
other than the disciple whom Jesus loved, and 
they know him to be incapable of lying; and they 
act in this manner while that author is still alive, 
for that comes out in the different tenses of the 
two verbs used, “ He who hears witness of these 
things,’’ and “ He who has written them/’ His 
book is composed, finished, but his oral testimony 
still lasts. We may add that this twenty-first 
chapter is not lacking in any document, nor manu- 
script, nor ancient version of the Gospel. The 
Gospel has never existed without it, this appendix 
has always been published wdth it. It is difficult 
to imagine a more' ancient testimony, nor one more 
,, worthy, of respect. ' 

There is one, however, that outdoes it in 
antiquity ■ and ^dignity. , In many passages' in' ' this 
book tho' .author designates and points to himself. 

' In ■ chap. L' 14 'he, 'speaks of himself ^aS'^'an' ocular 
^ witness of what 'he 'is about to say ■ '■ ' 


The' ■ 
testimony of 
the 

pubUshcra. 
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rhe moral 
^C‘n^•c 
inipd-sible 
hero. 
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The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and wo 
behold His glory . . . full of grace and truth.” 

It has been maintained that every Christian can, 
in a certain sense, ^ aiSrm the same thing. Yes, 
in a certain sense ; but this purely moral sense 
is impossible hero, for the Evangelist speaks 
evidently of the Incarnation, and the earthly life 
of J esus, whose history he is about to relate. In 
such a context it is impossible to use the term 
beheicl in a purely spiritual sense. In chapter xix. 
S3, when the side of Jesus was pierced by the 
spear, and blood and water flowed from the wound, 
the Evangelist says : — 

“And he that saw it hare record, and his record is true, and 
he knoweth that he saith true, that ye might believe,” 

Writers have used and abused the term he tJmf^ 
to maintain that the author was here distinguishing 
himself from the witness who had seen the fact, 
and had told him of it. But how could he say of 
any other man than himself, He knows that he 
saith true^^? One man does not answer for 
another's conscience; in the nature of things a man 
can only answer for himself. The (jreek pronoun 
translated '^he that^" proves nothing to the eoiir 
trary, but is frequently employed in this Gospel 
in an exclusive sense, '‘ He, and he alone (comp, 
i. 18; V. 39; ix. 37); and in no case to point out 
a diSerent person. It is the witness fact 


who is narrating it, it is he alone who has seen it, 
and all others who know the fact only know it by 
his testimony. 

wlio liatli secD, lias borne witness of it, that ye.may 
believe.’* ' 

The testimony of the author himself in the ca- confim- 
pacity of e^^e-wituess is unanswerably confiriiied teSimony'ij 

, , the first 

by the passage in his first Epistle (1 John i. 1-4), 
which so much struck tlie author of the Mura- 
toriaii fragment quoted aboye: — 

wliicb was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our ej^es, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the ^yord of Life . . . declare wc 
unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us, and truly 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son* Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is not possible to express in more forcible terms 
the fact of personal perception than by means of 
the different bodily senses, — sight, hearing, touch. 

Some haye supposed that the author wished simply 
to controvert the heretics who pretended that the 
body of Jesus was only an appearance; but the 
affirmation of' John would have been of no value 
to such persons, for these people acknowledged 
that there had been sensible appearances in the 
life of Jesus, only' they maintain that they .were • 

'without material reality; 'and any alfirmation, of , h 
witnesses would not ' demonstrate to them the' con-,i 
trary, 'Besides, the 'first words, .‘"He- that/^was 
from .the beginning,'’' '/would .have been worse .than ' 
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Theafim- useless in tHs sense. That which John affirmed 
taS“ofth? in this introduction of his Epistle was not the 
iMarmtioji. gf jgsug^ it was the Solemn and 

fundamental fact of the Incarnation, the dwelling 
of the Eternal Word in the humanity of Jesus. 
Life has been manifested, and we have seen it.- 
And again, he who has seen, heard, touched, bears 
witness, in order that those who have not seen, 
heard, touched, may believe, and thus possess and 
rejoice with Him (vers. 3, 4). There is too much 
holy majesty and tender love in these words to 
suppose that they were those of an impostor ; and 
if he who wrote them was what he pretended to 
bo, the witness of the life and death of Jesus, it 
must be admitted that this witness was an Apostle, 
and that this Apostle was the disciple whom Jesus, 
loved, as has been attested in the twenty-first 
chapter. Eor he alone was at the foot of the 
cross (John xix. 26), and was able to see with 
his eyes the blood and water flowing from the 
side of Jesus. 

Thoorfent Such are the witnesses who attest the Johan nine 
testimony to origin of the fourth Grospei. "W e do not think that 
authorsHp njiv Other aucicut book has similar witnesses. They 
Gospel. gg Irenams, the disciple of Polycarp, the 

friend of John, through the whole of the second 
century, to the editors of the writing of which 
they were the depositories, even to John himself. 

The only religious party in the second century, 
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who appear to have, rejected this Gospel, as well 
as the other writings of John, was a little sect in 
Asia Minor, of whom Irenseus and Epiphanins 
speak, and whom the latter called AiogeSf a name 
which probably contains a play upon words, this 
term signifying at the same time, “ who denies the 
Word/’ and destitute of reason.’* These sectaries 
were compelled to reject the writings of John 
through their antipathy to the Montanists, who 
oimd in these writings a support for their exaltation. 

But they became, without intending it, witnesses to 
the general tradition of the Church, by attributing 
them to the heretic Cerinthus, who had been the 
adversary of the Apostle John at Ephesus. To 
make this man the author of these writings was 
in effect admitting that they had been published in 
the place, and at the same time as the tradition of 
the Church placed the composition of this Gospel. 

IIL 

Contents of the Book. 

We will now turn to the book itself as if we had 
hitherto 'been strangers; to the Christian Church, 
and as if ' this hook had fallen for the first time ' 
into fiiir hands. 

In the preamble (vers. 1-18); the; author,, with 
great ■ solemnity, impresses on us ' the gravity and 
decisive 'Value of the history he is "going, 'to narrate 
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to ns. There is in Bod an eternal Being like Him, 
wko liTes with Him in the most intimate com- 
munion, who eren shares His divinity, and is the 
expression of His Essence, as the word is the ex- 
pression of the thought— different from it, and yet 
one with ii This Being has been the agent of the 
creation, He is the principle of Life, and of all that 
lives, the Light of all who see clearly, and He has 
Himself appeared in the world to enlighten it. 
But although every precaution was taken that He 
might be known at His coming, although He was 
preceded by a messenger appointed to prepare His 
way, and although a dwelling was beforehand pre- 
pared in the world for Him, this was closed against 
Him, and “ His own received Him not.” Never- 
theless the blessing of His coining has not 'been 
lost, A band of men were found who recognizied 
in this Being the characteristic signs of the glory 
of the Most High, of His grace and truth, and 
who understood that this was none other than 
^Hhe Word made iiesh/^ They received Him, 
and found in Him the plenitude of grace and 
truth, and the true knowledge of God. By the 
new birth received in His name, they becamo the 
children of God. 

This is the substance of this incomparable pre- 
amble, which, like the overture in an oratorio, 
presents all the essential features of the work that 
is to follow. The three aspects of the history of 
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Olu-ist, as it is presented to us iu this Gospel, if»ecr. 
answer in fact to the three great thoughts of the 
prologue: 1st, Jesus manifesting Himself to the 
world as the Eternal Word ; 2nd, a part of man- 
kind shutting their eyes to the light and rejecting 
it; 3rd, a church of believers, rallying to His 
call and endued with grace by Him ; in three 

words: Jesus— unbelief— faith. Upon these three 

thoughts rests, as we shall see, the plan of the 
whole narrative. 

In the first part (ch. i.~iv.) the first of these icsns as soa 
three thoughts prevails : Jesus and His revelation 
as the Son of God. This revelation is made 
through the testimony of John the Baptist, and by " ' 

the manifestations of Jesus Himself, in word and 
deed. We leave to the reader the task of study- 
ing the narrative, and applying to it this general 

idea. ^ We will only add that the fact of this 
revelation of Jesus does not exclusively occupy 
this first part ; but the two others, faith and unbe- raith nnij 
Hef, have also a place in it, although a subsidiary 
one : the first, in the person of the five disciples 
whose calling is mentioned in chap. i. ; then 
in that of Nicodemus (chap, hi.), and of the Sa- 
maritans (iv.), and even in , the narrative of tho 
nobleman’s son (chap, iv.), .although his faith, 
as well as that of Hicodemus, was tarnished by ; 
religious materialism, , by the dependence it ; placed 
on , miracles ; and on the other hand, unbelief 
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begins to manifest itself in the hostile deputation 
from the Sanhedrim (chap, i.), in the conduct of 
the authorities at the temple (chap, ii.), in the 
attitude of the population at Jerusalem, and of the 
disciples of John the Baptist (chap, iii.), in short, 
in that of the Galilean people as it is characterized 
by the 'words of Jesus, 

“ If ye see not. signs and miracles, ye will not believe.” 

ETnMicf In the second part (chap, v.-xii.) it is unbelief 

tte^hought jfo doubt Jesus continues to mani- 

second part i « • 

tv.-iii.). fggt Himself, for this fundamental feature remains 
the root and principle of all the progress of 
the history, and side by side with unbelief, faith 
is increasing in His disciples and among others 
also, such as Nicodemus (chap. tu. 6G), the man 
born blind (ix.), the inhabitants of Bethany (xi), 
and a certain number in Jerusalem (idi. 40; x. 

Tie progress 42; xh. 11 and 20). But the most striking cha- 

S&ff racteristic of this part of the narrative is the 
progress of Israelitish unbelief. Its development 
is manifested on the occasion of the three miracles 
performed in Judea, viz., the healing of the impotent 
man (chap, v.), the man horn blind (chap, ix.), and 
the resurrection of Lazarus (chap, xi.), then in a 
miracle no less striking that took place in Galilee, 
the multiplication of the loaves of bread (chap. vi). 
In the fifth chapter, the design is formed at Joni- 
salem of putting Jesus to death as a Sabbath* 



breaker and a blasphemer (v. 16 and 18). In the Tho 
sixth chapter^ the Galilean faith, which had appa- 
rently vigorous, withers when Jesus 

speaks of eating' His flesh and drinking His, blood 
in order to be saved (vL 60-6G). In the seventh 
chapter things come to such a height during the 
sojourn of Jesus at Jerusalem, that the Sanhedrim 
takes the first proceedings against Him, and gives 
its officers orders to seke Him (vcr. 32). In 
the eighth chapter Jesus is obliged to deny to 
the people of Jerusalem the title of children of 
Abraham, and to substitute that of the children of 
the devil (ver. 89-41). The first attempt to stone 
Him is made (ver. 59). In the ninth chapter we 
find that every follower of Jesus had been ex- 
conimmiicated from the synagogue (ver, 22), and 
we see the hatred and jealousy of the heads of the 
people burst forth. In the tenth chapter a still 
more serious attempt is made to stone Him, which 
Jesus checks with these words: 

“ Mnriy good works bare I showed you from my Father, fci 
which of these works do ye stone Me ?” (vers, 33, 32) 

In- chapter eleven, the third good wmrk, 
raising of Ijazarus, ' causes the hatred of the San- Streiof 
l,t'edrim lo "blaze' forth upon Him, and leads': to laahetirha, 
the 'decision being formed of putting Jesus to death 
as soon as possible (?e,r. 63). The first step 'is taken 
for carrying, out ' this project. , .Ho' is publicly' de-^ , ' 

.nouuccd 'as one worthy,,'' of death. The 'ri'wcifth ■ 
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claa-pter completes tlie development of unbelief. He 
wlio is to play the part of the traitor reveals him- 
self when Mary anoints the feet of Jesus (ch. 
xii. 4 5}. Then at the close of the triumphal 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, the chief priests 
understand that there is no more room for delay; 
Jesus, on His part, leaves the temple, saying to 
the people: 

“ Yet a little while the light is with you ” (v. 19-35). 

Here the narrator comes to a pause : 

** He departed, and did hide Himself from them ; 

Eetrospeo- that is to say, He did not reappear in the temple, 
of the ' The narrative at this point of tragical importance 
of unbelief, is followed By a retrospective coup d ml upon the 
fact of the national unbelief now fully matuied. 
Such a result is so astonishing that it must be 
looked at as a divine dispensation. A judicial 
hardening fell upon Israel, that is why, in spite of 
such miracles and striking testimonies, (which the 
author resumes in ver. 44-50), Israel held out and 
remained in unbelief to the end. This conclusion 
leaves ho doubt as to the thought that predominates 
in this second part, viz., the development of the 
national unbelief, hastened on by each great act 
of the public ministry of Jesus, 

xiii.-xvii.) is devoted to 
' ■■ the .delineation. of ' the 'third fact— the rdeveldpment 

S of faith. In the intim.'ate, chcie /of' ''those ,''Whb' 'were 
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depositories of, the ■ faith, Jesus more fully mani-^ Fuller wii. 
fests Himself, first, by an act fitted to dispel all 
.cariial Messianic hopes, the washing ; of the dis- 
, ciples feet ; then by a series of instructions which 
arise from, -questions put to Him by four of His 
disciples ; ' and lastly, in His leaTe- taking of them. ■ 

He shows them what will be their mission in the 
world, to renew it by His life working in them, 

He foretells to them the enmity they would en- 
counter, but also promises them the help of His 
fepirit, which will make them courageous witnesses 
for Him. Ibis part also ends with an incident 
which clearly marks the close. The disciples, as 
if daiszled by the light that had been shown them, 
exclaim — 

^ t' Kow are we sure that Thou knowest all things . . . We he- 
lieve that Thou earnest forth from God.” 

Jesus then gives thanks for their faith, although mseimt! 
He knows the weakness of it, and in a final prayer 

commends His person, His disciples, His work 
to the J atlier, whose will He has accomplished in 
this world. This prayer (oh. :s:rii.), which has 
heen called the priestly prayer, is the act hy which , 
the great High Priest of humanity pre.sents to 
God as. His offering, the fruit of His travail, the 
faith kindled in the hearts of the. eleven as .an 
earnest of the future faith of manlrind. The . 
traitor awong the apcvstles had, in. the . course of 
the evening, left the room in which the passover'* 
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Fourth, jiart 
.{sviii., xix.) 


The coil- 
summation 
of unbelief. 


supper was eaten. He shows in this part the 
subsidiary element of unbelief, as the disciples in 
the previous part had represented that of faith. 

In the fourth part (ch. sviiL and xix.), which 
contains the account of the Passion, is described 
the coimimmation ^ always roused into 

activity by the holy manifestations of J esus, and 
leaving room also for the element of faith. The 
arrest of Jesus in Gethsemane, where unbelief and 
hardness of heart culininate in the kiss of the 
traitor Judas; the appearance of Jesus before 
Annas, with the denial of Peter ; His being 
brought before Pilate, where His accusers display 
the most consummate guile, and where Jesus made 
His Judge tremble; the scene of the Crucifixion, 
during which those tender words w^ere addressed 
to the disciple whom Jesus loved: ‘‘Behold thy 
mother,’^ and then, “ Behold thy Son ; then the 
breaking of the legs of the malefactors, while those 
of Jesus W' ere untouched; then the mysterious 
signs, the piercing of the spear, and the flow of 
blood and winter; then the burial, at ‘which the 
first gleam of the divine triiiinph lightens this 
sorrowful scene: all these things show us the out- 
ward victory of unbelief, the result of the events 
recorded in the second part. 

The fifth part (ch. xx.) is connected exactly 
in the same wmy with the third ; it is the Con- 
summation of the- 'disciples’ ':faith; through' dho 


Fifth rtart 
(xs. 1~20), 
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resurrection of Chiist, first in the cases of Peter mcon- 
and John, to whom the appearance of the sepul- 
chre presenting no trace of a violent removal be- 
came a revelation, then of Mary Magdalene, and 
in the evening of the day, of all the disciples, to 
whom Jesus granted a foretaste, as it wore, of the 
day of Pentecost ; and lastly, the supreme victory 
of faith in Thomas, the most refractory of the 
eleven, who, the moment his unbelief was con- 
quered, attains at a bound to the perception of the 
full height of the object of faith, in this excla- 
mation, "My Lord and my God.” This cry of 
adoration is the close of the narrative, it is in 
evident keeping with the first words of the book : 

" In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was God.” 

What perfect consistency and unity run through 
the whole narrative! It is truly a great whole. 

We feel that we possess the result of tho most 
intense contemplation and of the deepest medita- 
tion. One sentence is added after this exclamation 

of Thomas. It gives us a glance at the future 

development of the Church that shall be born 

from the apostolic testimony ; 

** Blessed are tliey that have not seen, and, yet have believed** 

Concspondiiig tiie prologue is a sliort' conclu- con3iiif>!oa' 

sion (XX. 80, 31). The author in it explains the 
method and object of his narrative. . He did not 
intend to relate all he knew of the history of Jesus 
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for He tad performed a number of other miracles 
in the presence of His disciples, which are no t written 
in this book.^" This expression, especially in Greek, 
leads ns to suppose that these things are contained 
in other books, otherwise how could the author of 
this one pass them over in silence ; and why did 
he explain himself by saying in book ? Con- 
cerning his object, he has selected from the whole of 
the facts those which he deemed most appropriate 
to produce in his readers the same faith which he 
had derived from witnessing the events, that is, 
that Jesus is the Messiah promised to the Jews, 
and the Son of God given to the world. It is in 
this faith that he had found eternal life, and ho 
desired that his readers might find it also. (On 
the appendix, chap, xxi, see above.) 

Chabacteristics on tub Naeeativr. 

The greatness of a man is shown by the contrasts 
that appear in his character; it is the same thing 
with hooks, and judged only from this point of 
%iew, the fourth Gospel ought to appear to ns as 
a most remarkable work. It presents, indeed, throe 
rcrnarkahlo contrasts. 

The first contrast relates to the plan of the 
narrative. On the one hand, the framework of it 
is much more than that of tlm other 





^ Tbc three Gospels are thus designaleti in one word--*'8;^"no|)tlc, 
— because of the almost parallel order of the three accounts. 


Gospels; and on the other, the narratiye has an The 

extraordinarily fragmentary character. To read montariness 
the three Synoptic^ Gospels superficially, one 
would think that the public ministry of Jesus 
lasted no longer than one year. For no journey 
to the feasts at Jerusalem is mentioned between 
the baptism of Jesus and the Easter when He 
was crucified. We see, on the contrary, from 
St. John’s account, that the public life of Jesus 
must have lasted at least two years and a half, 
for between the baptism and the first passover 
feast, mentioned in ch. ii. 13, a certain time 
elapsed which may be calculated at some months. 

In the sixth chapter a second passover is 
mentioned, and again at the thirteenth chapter, 
the third and last. This makes the time about 
two years and a half; and, in fact, such a 
time was not too long for the earthly work of 
Jesus. It was hut a very short time in which to 
aoeomplish the spiritual training of His apostles, and 
to prepare them for founding the kingdom of God. 

And the progress of hatred which culminated in 
the final catastrophe could only have taken place 
in a period such as that In studying more 
closely the Synoptical Gospels themselves, we find 
a confirmation of tliis result The incident related 
in the sixth chapter (first and following verses) of 
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St. Luke, and in the parallel passages of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, supposes a spring 
time, and consequently a passover feast passed 
by Jesus in G-alilee, long before the passover 
at which He was put to death. This spring 
ought, according to all the surroundings of the 
situation, to correspond with the sixth of St. John, 
and the events which preceded in the Synoptics 
suppose one year of Messianic activity, 
ivhnithe And nevertheless how broken and framnentaru 

nurrative . .-i p -r i -r J 

assumes. IS the narrative of John. It assumes a multitude 

of facts to be known, which have not been related. 

For instance, the ministry of John the Baptist, 
and the baptism of Jesus (chap. i. 19), the two 

personages, Andrew and Peter (ver. 41, and foU.), 

the mother of Jesus (chap. ii. 1), His first home at 
"Nazareth (chap. ii. 12), the election of the twelve 
apostles (chap, vi 70), are spoken of absolutely 
as if the reader were acquainted with all the 
Gupsinihe details. Much more, the narrative though con- 
tinuous in a certain respect, contains several 
surprising gaps. The second return of Jesus to 
Galilee (chap, iv.) must have happened in the 
month of December (v. 35) ; the fifth chapter 
brings ns, according to all probability, , to the 
feast of Purim, in the month of March of the 
Mowing year : between these two facts, there are 
three months which the author passes over in 
complete silence. Between ohaptors five and six. 
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a montli (montli of April), of wHich lie says not 
one word. Between cliap. vi. (Easter) and vii. 
(Feast of Tabernacles, end of September), seven 
montbs, of wliicli we only know wdiat we are told 
in tlie first verso of tlie scventli cbapter 

** After tliese things Jesus walked in Galilee, for He would 
not walk iii Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill Him.” 

Between tliis feast and tliat of tlie dedication 
(cliap. X, 22), wliicli took place at tlie end of De- 
cember, again tlirec moiitlis witliout any record of 
events, and from this time till the following passovor, 
only one single event — the raising of Lazarus — ^is 
related in detail. There are seventeen months in 
all out of two years and a half, of which we only 
know some isolated days ; and if we add the nine 
months which must have elapsed between His 
sojourn at J'erusalem at the first passover (chap. 
il 18) and the return to Galilee (chap. iv. 1), 
that makes no less than tw^enty-six months out 
of thirty of which the narrative gives us no 
account. ■ 

This is indeed a strange method of relating a 
history ! This mode of narration is followed in a 
numhor’ ,of' particular; eases. Whilst' omitting 
almost' entirely "'the accounts of the .Galilean' 
ministry, ilie, author .'relates iri detail five sojo.um,} 
at 'Jerusalem '(ii'5; v.l.j vn.-x.-'21 x. 22, and 
foil. '' ; xii,“-xi'X.) . ' . ' Whil st, '' rcl ati ng ■ the '■ 'first . ' calling 
',.of’"the ; disciplcs', in ' J'udea '.(chap.' i), .omits ; the' 
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second at the Lake of Gennesaret. Whilst de- 
scribing the washing of the disciples’ feet (chap, 
xiii.) at the last supper, he omits the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper. He relates the examina- 
tion before Annas (xviii. 13), hut does not say 
a word about the solemn appearance before 
Caiaphas, when J esus was condemned to death 
by the Sanhedrim (although he does not forget 
to mention the place where it was held), compare 
xviii. 24, and the word ^rsf, v, 13. 

Such a method of relating a history can only 
be explained by the author having before him 
other narratives which were circulating in the 
Church, in which all the facts omitted by him 
were mentioned. This is, no doubt, the meaning 
of the words, “in this book” (chap. xx. SO), as we 
have already indicated. 

A second striking contrast is to be remarked in 
the style of this book^ The Greek is pure, and 
free from all Hebraisms, And nevertheless one 
feels that the thoughts of the author are entirely 
Jewish. All is intuitive, as among the Semitic 
race; nothing dialectic, as among the Greeks. The 
variety of Greek particles is wanting, one only 
meets with and and then. The parallelisms, x-^^bioh 
charaeteriso the Hebrew poetry, appear as soon 
as , the sentiment rises. “Ho language,” says 
Lwald, “can, as to the .spirit and inspiration of 
it, be more Hebrew than that of our author.” 
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In this style, which has not its equal in any 
sacred or profane literature^ the clothing is Greek, 
/but.'the body is Hebrew, 

A third contrast, more important still, is felt in 
spirit of the book On the one hand, 
author shows that he is quite freed from all legal 
forms. 

“The hour cometh, when ye ehall neither in' this mountain, 
nor in Jenisalem ■worship the Father . , , but the true wor- 
shippers shall worsliip Him in spirit and in truth/’ (Chap, iv* 
21 - 24 .) 

The privileges of the Jew are abolished, and from 
air people shaU be gathered sheep, who shall be 
one fold, under one Shepherd {x. 16). Ho more 
works of the law ; the only work God demands is 
faith (vi. 28, 29). All salvation consists in dwell- 
ing in Christ, eating His flesh, and drinking His 
blood spiritually (vi. 56-63). And on the other 
hand, what a living relation to the old covenant! 
Israel, the dwelling-place of Jesus, prepared long 
before His coming (i. 11). The temple of Jerusalem 
is the house of His Father, into which He enters 
and/acts as Jlis Son (ii. 16). 'To believe in Moses' • 
is' to believe, in Him, -'and -'to ■ reject, Him 'is', to,’ 
reject Moses (v,''d,6^ 47). '" Salvation is of the Jews ' ’ 
'''(iY.,',22), ' ' ,JeBus Himself is’"the’ Messiah promised " 
to them, the. true, brami'; serpent, the, true 'manna,, , 
the. '.true. Hock-, whence springs 'the, living 'Water, 
the true. Cloud 'in'. The, wilderness,'- the;'' Joy of" 
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Abraham, the Shepherd of Israel, the Eng 
promised who should come in the name of the 
Lord, the Adonai whom Isaiah beheld, the true 
Paschal Lamb, Jehovah pierced by His people.^ 
All the living roots in the thoughts of the author 
are planted in the soil of the Old Testament. 
Here is a heart and a mind formed in the school 
of Him, who, by His coming, had at the same 
time fulfilled and abolished the old covenant. 
John at once lives in the old economy, and soars 
above it, as Jesus had done. 


V. 

The Axjtiiok of this Book. 


Objections 
against the 
Apostle’s 
authorship. 
First ob- 
leetion: the 
philo- 
sophical 
character. 


We now ask who is the man who coaid have 
written such a hook, in which are united and 
resolved into perfect harmon}r the most striking 
spiritual contrasts which it is possible to conceive? 
Let us forget for a moment the unanimous 
tradition of the Church, and open the hook itself. 
At the first word the critic meets us and says : 
“It is not possible that an Apostle of Jesus should 
have called his Master ‘The Word,’ for you have 
here a speculative idea and a philosophical ex- 
pression which do. not harmonize with the spirit 
and. language of a Galilean fisherman; such a, 
man would simply have related his history, with- 
1 John i. 46; iii. 14 ; vi. 32; vii. 37 J viii. 12, 56 ; x. 1, 
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out heading his narrative with a metaphysical 
idea/' But the most simple historian is entitled 
to put at the heginning of his narrative an idea, if 
he believes that that idea is realized in the fact 
that he is about to narrate, and that that idea 
expresses the essence of it. Fow, we cannot doubt 
that in the mind of the author of this Gospel, the 
incarnation of the Divine Word is a fact as truly 
historical and real as all the particular events he 
is about to relate. When Matthew and Mark 
commence their narratives by inscribing at the 
beginning, the one the title of Mesdah, the other, 
that of the Son of God, they write neither more 
nor less history than St. John does, when he calls 
Jesus the Word'. 

But again, from what source has a disciple of 
Jesus derived this notion and this term? The 
Jew Philo made use of it at that time to designate 
the Mediator between an infinite God and a finite 
world, who was to prevent the defilement of the 
Supreme Being hy the contact with the material 
world. Can it be supposed that J olm, the Apostle, 
became a disciple of the Jewish philosopher at 
Alexandria? Assuredly not,' we reply and tins 
is 'not. necessary 'to 'explain why he uses the term' 
'Hlxe Word''' as ..applied to his .Master," . It was 
enough; for him, Xst,' to ' have 'listened ;to. ;thc. 
teaching' of Jesus, ,2hd, ' to .have' read anduiudied 
..'.'the' Old '''Testament, 'and .8rd, to know’ thn 'manner 


Philo’s use 
of thQtem' 

Word,** 


Why the. ' 
Ai>oatle used 
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in which this book was explaiiied even in Ms 
time in Palestine. 

1. The teaching of He had heard his 

Master say : — 

“What, apd if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend np whero 
He was before?*’ (vi. 62.) 

And these words had revealed Jesus to him as a 
Being who had existed before His birth into this 
world. On another occasion he had heard the 
most startling words from His lips : — 

“Before Abraham was, I All ” (viii. 68); 

and from this contrast between the came to he 
of Abraham, and the I am of Jesus, he must 
have concluded the eternal existence of the latter. 
He had heard Jesus praying and saying : — 

“ Grlorify Me, 0 Father, with Thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with Thee before the world was ” (svii. 5) ; 

and a moment after he had heard Jesus add these 
words: — 

“ That they may behold My glory, which Thou hast given Me : 
or Thou lovedst Me before the foundation of the world 
(xvii.,24) ; , ^ 

and he had understood them to mean that this 
existence, of Jesus was not only anterior to His 
birth into this world or to the life of Abraham, 
but to the origin of the world and time, that it was 
not only eternal but glorious ; nay more, it was 
the existence of a Being who was the object of the 
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lo?e of the Father, and who enjoyed Divine com- 
mmiioii with Him, 

After such testimony, confirmed by daily contact 
with Jesus, we can understand how he recognized 
Him to he a Divine Being, and that he needed to 
find a term that would express the Divine side of 
Ilis nature., 

2. The teaching of the Old Testament , — Genesis 
and Exodus frequently speak of a Person, distinct 
from God and yet one with Him, who appeared The 

\ .rt testimotiy 

when God desired to manifest Himself to the 
of men ; these boo call him, The angel, or the 
of the Lord.'^ In Exodus, God says of this 
being, My name^ is in Him^^ (xxiii. 21) ; and in 
the histories in which He plays a part, His name 
alternates with that of the Lord Himself. In 
Isaiah He is called ‘^The angel of His presence 
(Ixiii, 9), and in Malachi (hi. 1), The angel of the 
covenant.’^ In this latter passage He is also called 
Adonaif Lord^ a title which belongs to God. 

Beside this mysterious Being, the Old Testa- 
ment continually speaks of the word of the Lord, 
whom God seiids to the earth to execute His 
commands, to create and to destroy, to kill and to 
make alive.'^ It was by this word that God made 
tlie\ world:' (Genesis 'i.) , 

It was, only necessary to put ■these two, ideas 
r xiiat is to say, tlie full revelation, of My essence. 

■ , ,lsa'.'iv, 10, 11 ; Psa. xxxm, 0.' j evii; 20, etc,''' 

',■,'' B, ■' ' 
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together to arrive at the conclnsion that there was 
a Being, Dwine like the word of God, and personal 
like the angel of the Lord, and thus to derive from 
the Old Testament the premises of the idea an- 
nounced in the preamble of John's Gospel. The 
Jewish doctors had done this before the Apostle. 

8. The rahUnical esc 2 :)lanaUon. — Even before 
Jesus Christ came, the doctors of the law had 
taken account of what we have just said ; and in 
Smicoftiie the paraphrases which they gave (in contemporary 
language) of the Old Testament, they had been 
in the habit of substituting for the name of God, 
whenever they represented Him as doing anything 
in the world, the expression The Word of the 
Lord {Memar or Memra di Jehova). In the 
passage in the Old Testament, ‘‘ God said to the 
young lad ’' (Ishmael), Gen. xxi. 20, the rabbinical 
paraphrase was “The Word of Jehovah'' was 
with. .. Where Jacob said (Gen. xxviii. 21), 
“The Lord shall be my God," the paraphrase ran 
“ The Word of the Lord shall be my God/’ and 
thenamf throughout the Old Testament. The 

palSfn?'' name “Word” then was employed in Palestine 
mo?e. ^ before John wrote, to designate the Divine Being by 
whom God manifested Himself to the finite world. 
We also find this expression used in the Apocalypse, 
the author of which has certainly never been to 
the school of Philo, and who gives to the glorified 
Jesus this same The'Wordof GoT^fxix. IS) 
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We find St. Paul also using the same idea, witliout 
using the same word, in the passage (1 Cor, x. 9) 
where he speaks of the appearance of Jehovah in 
the cloud in the wilderness by this name, The 
Christ John himself, in chap, xii 41, declares 
that the Adonai whose glory Isaiah saw (chap, vi.), 
was no other than the Christ who afterwards 
appeared as Jesus. We see how familiar this 
idea was to the Jews at this time. John only 
applied it, as well as the term which expressed 
it, to the Divine Being, whom he acknowledged 
as his 'Master. 

Philo was a Jewish thinker, who, having set 
ont with the teaching of the Old Testament, had 
gone over to the Greek philosophy and attempted 
to comhine them. John also had the same be- 
ginning, hut passed into the school of Christ, and 
made use of the notions and terms employed in the 
Old Testament to convey to his readers and to the 
Church what he beheld in the person of his new 
Master, and what he had heard from His lips. 
That is the very simple explanation of the resem- 
blance and the difference between these two writers; 
it is not necessary to send the ' apostle to the sa ,^e 
of , Alexandria to account for it. 

;,Tt' IS' not ■ difficult ' either to. ■ understand,; , bow, 
that finding himself at Ephesus, in the .great' in- 
tellectual centre where Asiatic and Greek thonglit 
■met, John' made., use , of tins’ .term “The' Word/^ 


Philo an4 
John, 
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an expression of pMlosopliical import It is as if 
tie wished to say to these thinkers around him, 
This knowledge of Grod whieh yon are seeking for 
in your high speculations, we Christians possess in 
the person of Christ, whom we preach unto yon, 
and who is the revelation of Grod, as a man’s word 
is the revelation of his thought.” 

A second class of objections against the origin 
of this Gospel is drawn from the so-called irre- 
concilable differences which this narrative presents 
to the other three. The most considerable of all 
is certainly that which relates to the principal 
scene of the ministry of J esus ; according to the 
Synoptics — Galilee ; according to J ohn — Jerusalem 
and Judea. Biit as we have already seen, there is 
abundant room in the narrative of John (in the 
three months that divide the fourth and fifth 
chapter, in the month that separate the fifth and 
sixth, in the seven months that intervene hetween 
the sixth and seventh, and lastly, in the three that 
separate the first part of the tenth chapter from the 
last), to place all the materials of the Galilean 
ministry contained in the Synoptics. And as to the 
journeys to Jerusalem, described by John, and 
omitted, with the exception of the last, by the 
other evangelists, not only are they necessary to 
the comprehension of the final catastrophe, which 
without them would not have been prepared, but 
they arc confirmed by a number of incidents related 
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in tlie Synoptical Gospels, sncli as tie intimate 
relation with the family at Bethany, which comes 
out ill the visit related hy Si Lake (x. 38-42), — 
we know, in fact, that Bethany is situated about 
half-a- league from Jerusalem ; — also the relations 
that Jesus must have had with the master of the 
ass, and the owner of the house where he had His 
last supper (Luke xix. 30, 31 ; xxii. 8-12) ; but 
especially these words : 

** Jerusalem, Jerusalem, liow often would I hare gailieretl tlieo 
as adieu gatheretli her chiokens under her wings ” (Luke xiii. 34 ; 

Matt, xxiur'37), ■ ■ . ' . 

related by the Synoptics, certainly prove that Jesus 
had been at Jerusalem many times before His last 
visit. John thus does not contradict the Synoptics 
on this point; according to their own showing, he Synoptics. • 
completes them. And it is the same in all the 
other cases where he seems to differ from them. 

Take, for instance, the first calling of the disciples 
(placed by John in Judea; in Galilee by the 
Synoptics), or even the purification of the temple 
(placed by him at the passover ; at the /asiJ by 
the others), or the place assigned to the anointing 
of Mary (placed by Matthew and Mark some days 
later than by John), or lastly, the difference 
'.relative' to the "evening of 'the last Supper' (ac»' 
cording' to John the 'ove of the Paschal supper, und, ' 
in appearance at least, by tbe. Synoptics, the very 
evening of'/ the, Paschal ,fe’ast). . '.In all these eases ' 
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it is more and more acknowledged^ eitlier that 
the two narratives are the complement of each 
other, or that the historic truth, dimly presented 
by the Synoptics, emerges into full daylight in 
John’s narrative. The cause of this relation be- 
tween them is easy to understand: the first of these 
two accounts was wnntten from oral tradition, as 
the resemblance (often literal) of the three Gospels 
proves; while John, as an eye-witness, has written, 
directly, from personal reminiscences, bearing in 
mind the traditions in order to complete them, 
and only omitting what had been sufficiently and 
accurately reported. 

But the chief attack has been made by 
adversaries on the mode of our Saviour’s teaching, 
presented by' St. John, both in its contents and in 
its form. 

We no longer find in it the short and striking 
maxims, which lent such a popular character to the 
discourses of J esus in the Synoptics, and which enter 
into all the domains of moral life, those *‘'gems 
of parables” in particular, which leave such an 
ineffaceable remembrance. There are, in the fourth 
Gospel, as critics, who deny its authenticity, declare, 


Third 
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discoursosj 
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long pretentious, monotonous, abstract tirades, 
full of mystical metaphysics, only speaking of 
Jesus Himself, and His obscure relations to 
God, and outside of all relation to practical lifOi 
above all, the doctrine of the pre-existcxice 
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of Jesus, ■wliicb. makes a truly human life an im- 
possibility to Him, and substitutes for the heart of 
man a Logos immoveable and impas>sable. 

, As to the style, they further object, tbat^ the 
manner in which the author makes Jesus speak' is 
doubly suspicious ; first, because his language has 
nothing in common with that of the Synoptical 
discourses, and then there is too much resemblance 
to the style of the author himself in the prologue 
and in his Epistles, as well as that which lie 'attri- 
butes to John the Baptist in the Gospel, 

. ' We,, do not .reply, as has often been done, "by 
pretending, that it was by no means impossible 
'tbatan Apostle should make Jesus speak according 
to his own fancy, whether in substance or in form, 
jifo— we,, cannot believe that any one of those who 
had called Jesus ** Master,” who had been struck by 
the holiness of His person and speech, could have 
acted in so disrespectful a manner to Him, no-^ 
would they have done with respect to His teaching, 
what Plato, for example, did with respect to that 
,of Bocrates. ' Ho doubt the words of Jesus suffered 
in passing through the pen of John, a double 
Transformation. First, as to language, Jesus 'Spoke 
Aramaic, 'U language' allied to Hebrew, but 'essen- 
tially different 'to /Greek, in which our "Gospel is 
.written, and^t, is natural that in the process of 
.trauslatiop, , the language of John, could '.not fail 
niore' or less to^ leave its' mark ' upon- that"of"J esus. 


B,ep1yto 
t'hini " 
obJectioB, 
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Take the same work, translated by two different 
persons, who are both, authors on their own 
account, and will you not see that the style of 
each translation takes the colour of the other 
works of each author? Eut there is more: John 
translate a written text, neither did he 
tamtote I'®pi' 0 duce, as the Synoptists did, an oral tradition 
Horn. strongly formulated, and in some sort, stereotyped. 
The discourses which he related were written only 
in his heart, where they were the subject of 
meditation and continual elaboration. Half a 
century had nearly elapsed after he had heard 

them, when he reproduced them in a new language. 

after having assimilated them spiritually. Under 
such conditions, it assuredly became very difficult 
to discern what belonged to the, language of Jesus 

and what to that of John; and we need not be 
astonished beyond measure, either at the differ- 
ence of form between the discourses of the fourth 
Go.spel, and those of the other Evangelists on the 
one hand, or at their resemblance to the other 
writings of the Apostle, on the other. , 
fohaiSif* But, happily, we have in the Synoptic Gospels a 
remarkable specimen of the language habitually 
used by Jesus^ in the Gospel of John." We find it 

in the words in which Jesus expresses the joy that 

He felt when the seventy returned from' their 
mission, and gave Him an account of their success. 
Jesus exclaimed: 
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*‘I thank Thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes : even so, Father ; for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight. All things are delivered unto Me of My 
Father; aiul no man knoweth who the ^Son is, but the Father, 
and who the leather is, but the Son, and He to whom the Sou 
will reveal Him” (Luke x. 21, 22 ; Matt. xi. 25-27). 

Wlio in reading this passage would not think ho 
had before him the words of the Gospel of John ? 

*‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all tlungs into 
His hand” (John iii. 35). 

** Ho man bath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him” 
(John i. 18). 

“ For judgment I am come into tins world, that they which 
see not might see, and that they which see might be made 
Mind” (John ix, 39). 

What close relation botli in idea and form there is 
in these TTords of John to those which we have 
just quoted from the Synoptics! Some one has 
called this passage from Matthew and Luke, an 
erratic Johannine block that has strayed into the 
Synoptic soil. What is the hearing of this signi- 
ficant fact? Assuredly if a block of granite exists 
anywhere, there must he neighbouring hills of 
a homogeneous formation. Thus these words so 
essentially Johannine in the midst of the Synoptic 
narrative, prove to us that the kind of language wo 
find in John, is not a creation of his fancy, but 
that it had its real place in the teaching of our 
Lord. Perhaps it was necessary, in order that the 
words of Jesus should take this blevatcd and 
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sublime strain, which has been called mystic, and 
which is nothing more than a filial accent in its 
most perfect form, that a particular emotion should 
fill his heart, as in the case which we have quoted. 
Such nioments were perhaps exceptional in his life, 
and in order to apprehend and reproduce them a 
witness specially prepared was necessary. Every 
one, even among the apostles, was not capable of 
foUowing Jesus to such heights as these. If this 
be the case, then we can understand why the 
disciple whom Jesus loved was chosen for this 
rdle, and why he preserved with particular care 
any such words. 

of teaching Jesus has Himself characterized the two different 

a^^eiiby modes of teaching which He employed. 


“ If,” swd He to Hicodemus, “ I have told you eaitUy things, 
and ye beheve not, how shall ye believe, if I tellyou of heavenlv 
things ?” (lii. 12.) ■ ■ 

Then he adds,— 

“Ho man hath ascended up to heaven, but He that camo 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven.” 


There were times then, when He spake to the 
inhabitants of the earth, the things of earth; these 
were His moral discourses, like the Sennon on 
the Mount, where He deseribod the duty of justice, 
self-renunciation and humility and true piety, all 
that referred to the relation of man to man and 
to God. But there were other times when He 
spoke to the world as . coming from heaven, and 
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as revealing tlie things of heaven. Then disclosing 
to mankind the consciousness of His Souship, He 
unveiled something of that paternal and filial re- 
lation, and tried to make the world understand some- 
thing of the nature of the Father's gift in sending 
them His Son, and through His Son, eternal life. 
It was such words as these especially that John 
had received into his inmost being, on which he 
had long meditated, which he sought to reproduce 
in the nine or ten discourses of Jesus, which he 
has preserved to us as the most sublime he had 
heard during the two years and a half that he had 
passed with Him. He has thus supplemented the 
other evangelists with respect to the teaching of 
Jesus, as we have already seen he did with the 
history. 

But here a grave question arises about this 
reproduction of the discourses of our Lord in a 
foreign language, after the lapse of so many 
years. Might not John have allowed his own 
ideas to have penetrated into his writing rather 
than what lie remembered of the words of Jesus? 
Could he always successfully guard himself from 
such infiltrations, and can we read the discourses 
contained in his Gospel with the certainty that it 
is Jesus who speaks, and not the author ? To those 
who believe in the authenticity of this Gospel, and. 
who know consequently that its author was among 
those, to 'whom Jcsusgave this promise,— . 


JollTl 
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“I will send you the Comforter, even the Spirit of truth, He 
will guide you into all truth : for He shall not speak of Himself j 
hut whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak ; and Ha 
will show you things to come. He shall glorify Me ; for He 
shall receive of Mine, and shall show it unto you ” (John xvi, IS, 
14 ; XXV. 26),— 


Argument 

frm 

inspiration 
inadmissible 
in this 
discussion. 


John puts 
the term 
“Word’' 
nowhere 
into the 
mouth of 
Jesus. 


the answer is in this very promise. But face to 
face with this eriticisin, we are not allowed to 
suppose what is in question, and we must examine 
the objection apart from inspiration. 

The first fact that strikes us is that this term 
Word, which is inscribed at the beginning of the 
prologue, which plays such a great part in it, 
which consequently contained in it all that John 
felt and conceived of the person of Jesus, is no- 
where put by him into the mouth of the Lord. And 
yet he had ample opportunity of doing so, par- 
ticularly when he relates in the tenth chapter the 
reply of Jesus to those who were about to stone 
Him because He made Himself God— 


“ Is it not written in your law, I said ye are gods ? ” (v. 34.) 

(it is thus the Psalmist addressed the Israelite 
judges, as organs of divine justice), 


** If then,’’ added Jesiis, the law calls them gods, unto whom 
the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot l;e broken j 
say ye of Him, whom the Father hath sanctifted, and sent into 
the world, Thou blasphemest ; because I said, l am the Son of 
God?” (v. 35, 36.) 
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of Sim, these: “Who is the Word itself;” hut 
Jesus only , adds— 

*‘Whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
'World.'*' ' ' 

The Evangelist has not here yielded to the 
temptation to put into the mouth of Jesus his 
favourite expression, even when the connexion of 
the discourse would naturally have led him to do 
so. This reserve is so much the more remarkable 
as the name Word given to Jesus is found not 
only in the prologue of the Gospel, but also in the 
two other works of this author, in the first Epistle 
(i; i), and in the Apocalypse (xix. 13 ). 

We find in the prologue of the Gospel a still Nor tTieiacn 

» 1 creatioa 

more important idea, which is expressed in such a 
way as to show us clearly what an important place 
it had in the mind of our author. It is that of 
the creation and preservation of all things hy the 
Word. It would have been very easy for him to 
have put this idea into the mouth of Jesus, and 
that in many places, but especially in that passage 
of His intercessory prayer, where our Lord says 
ioHis Father;' ■ ^ 

Father, I wdll that they also wliom Thou Last giveii Me be 
•' 'with "Me w'ibere I' , am ; 'that they may behold My. glory, which ,■ . . 

' Tho'u' hast',, given Me : for 'rhem lovedst Mo before the foundation' 

\ of world’* (John xyH. ',24). 

,Bxit, the author 'Tcfrained'from,,, doing, ii,.' ®o 'ex-' '• 
pression, ** to he horn c/ is found M the 
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«prSon proiogae, and oecnrs nine or ten times in the First 
EpLstle of St. John. It was then very familiar 
to our author, yet nevertheless we do not meet with 
it once in the discourses of Jesus, not even in His 
conversation with Hicodemus, where it would have 
come in so naturally when He was speaking of 
“being born of water and of the Spirit” tch 

wwein tho“ delicacy our 

^“6 of demarcation bc- 
iuao«,.. tAveen the thoughts of Jesus and his own, and 

even between the expressions of Jesus and his 
own. 

Three examples are often cited to prove that 
this Evangelist did not always manifest a similgr 
The first is at the close of the interview 
tetevSw Hicodemus (eh. iii. from vei*. 16), where it is 

Mcodcmlis, pretended that he puts his own reflections into the 

mouth of Jesus, and that all this moral judgment 

wrought in tie world by the Gospel has no natural 
place in this discourse. But, as Jesus had at the 
commencement of it put the new birth in opposition 
to the works of the law, the Messianic revelation 
to the old, then the elevation of Christ on the 
cross to His elevation on a throne, he closes by 
shomng the contrast between the judgment or 
spiritual sifting which the Gospel effects, to the 
judgment which the Pharisees dreamed of, assign- 
ing salvation to the Jews and damnation to the 
heathen. H was thus 'that Jesus opposed BGs own 
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to tlie Pharisaic programme along the whole line, 
in His conversation with Nicodemns, We must 
then not detach this last passage from the rest of 
the conversation to which it belongs organically. 

The discourse which John puts into the mouth 
of John the Baptist in the third chapter, from the attStei 
twenty-seventh verse, in reply to the jealous re- 
proaches of his disciples about the conduct of Jesus, 
is also quoted. The Evangelist, they say, makes 
the forerunner speak exactly in the same way as 
the Lord, and both speak absolutely like himself 
in the prologue and in the Epistle. But they 
forget that when the Baptist said, ‘‘The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His 
hand,’* he only reproduces the words of God at 
the baptism of Jesus, at which he had taken 
part: “Thou art My beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased.” They also forget that the 
resemblance between this discourse of the fore- 
runner and the words of Jesus to Hicodemus (chap, 
iii 1-21) is explained by the Baptist himself, 
when comparing himself to the friend of the 
bridegroom, he adds that he had heard the Bride- 
groom’s voice, and his heart had leapt for joy 
(ver. 29). We may therefore conclude that the 
words of Jesus had been reported to him, and that 
they made his joy perfect. Let us not disregard 
the inimitable originality of the central words of 
this discourse of John : “ He must increase, but 
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Objection 
from the 
retrospect 
of the 

development 
of Jewish 
tinbelief. 


I must decrease ” (ver. 80), for surely no one could 
have invented those words. It is the foreniinier who 
thus spake, it is the theme of his entire discourse. 
As to the third example that is usually quoted,— 
the discourse which ends the retrospective couj:) 

of the development of Jewish unbelief (xii. 
44“50), it is evident that this is not the report of 
a special discourse. Had he not just said that 
J esus went away, and hid Himself from them ? 
How after that could He have made J esus speak 
again to them ? As he recapitulates in the thirty- 
seventh verse all the miracles of Jesus, he gives 
from %mrses forty-four to fifty a summary oi all His 
teaching, in order to show what terrible responsi- 
bility rested on the people that had rejected Him, 
Who had spoken and acted in such a manner* 

We have now verified the difference that may 
be observed between the prologue and the discourses 
of the Gospel. We arrive at an analogous result 
by comparing these same discourses with the Mrst 
Epistle. It is easy to convince ourselves that if 
the same spirit reigns in both these, it is not the 
same thought that has dictated these two kinds of 
composition. The author of the Epistle often 
recurs to the idea of 


Comparison 
of the 
Ijord’s 4is-' 
courses with 
the lirst 
'.npistle. 


** Christ is the propitiation for onr sins, and also for the sins 
of the whole world (1 John ii 2, and elsewhere). 

Well ! This truth, which had been clearly re^ 
vcaled to this Apostle only aitpr the death of 
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j estis on the crosa^ does not come out explicitly in 
'the discourses of the; Gospel, which proves that he 
did not compose them at a later period and in his 
own style.' , The advent of the Anti-ChrM, which 
plays such an important part in the Epistle, is 
entirely omitted in the discourses of Jesus in' 



the Gospel. He there foreteEs persecutions,' bat 
does not say a word about this supreme sind 
powerful seduction. ' It is the same with the fake 
teachers, against whom, 'John warns us in his 
Epistle. 'He /might have made Jesus announce 
them, in thO' Gospel, hut lie does nothing of dhe 
'sort, ,He' frequently speaks in the .Epistle of the, 
^gbrmts ' return of 'Jesus which was approaching, 
hut this thought occupies no place in the Gospel 
'narrative. Jesus here announced ' only His own 
coming in spirit on the Day of Pentecost, John not 
having related the^ great discourse on the last things 
recorded in '-Matt/ xxiv.,' in, which Jesus .had an- 
nounced His visible : return,' although he^ fully, 
believed 'in thiS' return, which he knew and .ad- 
mitted, (as his Epistle, proves), he did not feel at 
liberty to introduce this subject into the Lord^s 
discourses recorded in his Gospel. ■ ■ Neither has he 
dent to, Jesus certain expressions which 'were', pe- 
',',ouliarly his'Own, as we see ,from his .Epistle, such, 
for example, as the aminting of the Holy Bpirit, 
of the sent of Qodf and tho sin mio death'* ' 
Lastly,, let 'us^' notice,' one' more general feature* 


eontainesl ia 
tlie'Epiiatia 
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It is easier to establish a firmer intellectual and 
logical attitude in the discourses of the Gospel 
than in the Epistle, which leads to the thought 
that in the former the author had the support of 
a higher thought than his own, and that con- 
sequently they are not his own work. And if we 
compare more closely the contents of those two 
compositions, drawn up by the same pen, we shall 
easily perceive that their author, in composing the 
General-^ Epistle, has generalized, and given us under the 
tiienpwtie. qI axioms or maxims, the thoughts ex- 

pressed in the Gospel in regard to certain special 
positions. “God so loved the world,** Jesus had 
said ; “God is Love,** says John. “I am the Light 
of the world/* said Jesus ; “God is Light,** says 
John. “Ye are of your father, the devil/* said 
Jesus ; “ He who committeth sin is of the devil/’, 
writes John. “ Ye have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you,** said Jesus to the apostles; “It is not 
we who first loved God/* writes John, “but God 
who first loved us.** The whole Epistle is composed 
in a similar manner. John extracts from the 
occasional and striking remarks of his Master, 
doctrines and, in a certain sense, religious philosophy, 
useful for aU ages, which are contained in them. 
Who could imagine that the mind that performed 
this second operation, could be the same as that 
which revealed itself with such a creative origin- 
in , these .discourses ?’> ; 
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The coiicliisioa to he drawn from all these facts 
is that, whatever 'is the resemblance that exists be- 
tween the discourses of the G-ospel and the other 
'w'ritings of the' Apostle, there are between these 
compositions, differences both in contents and in 
form sufficiently marked to attest a difference of 
origin between them, and consequently to prove 
the historical truth of the former. 

Moreover, does it not strike every one who has a 
sense' of divine things, that Jesus alone could have 



sense' of divine things, that Jesus alone could have ti'SStlmrt 
spoken as the author of the fourth Gospel makes Bcmni 

' ^ ^ ^ century.^ ’ 

Him speak ? If we admit that there was in the 
second century a man wdio was able to make Him 
speak in such a manner, we must also admit that 
there existed in the second century a second Jesus, 
not only equal, but superior to the first. Baur has 
really supposed the existence at this epoch of some 
eminent Ghristian whom he has called the GrerJ 
Unknown. Ifow-a-days critics refer the existence of 
this mysterious author nearer to the time of John, 
they even make him a disciple of this Apostle, from 
wffioni he received this spiritual heritage. They 
ask, for example, whether it might not be that 
.''presbyter' John, disciple of Jesus, who according 
tO' Papias ought', io ha’ve lived in Asia ;Minor,at,; 

■ the .same .time and a little, later than the Apostlo' ', 

\,of''the same name, ' But 'we have only ■ to ■ glance 
' ' at' the writings' that we' have of the most 'remarkable 
men of this period, Clement of Rome, Ignatius of 
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Antiocli, Polycarp of Smyrna, Papias of Hierapolis, 
to see the immense distance that there is between 
these fathers and the author of this Gospel, and to 
understand how he must have shined as a star of 
the first magnitude in the firmament of the Church, 
and to conclude that he could not have passed 
unpereeived in the midst of men who were so 
inferior to him, and could not have remained the 
Great Unknown. 

cvSSof Besides, had we no tradition pointing positive!}; 

OTtborship. Apostle Jolin as the author of this Gospel 

we might by attentively studying this Gospel, put 
our finger on the author. 

The fourth Evangelist could only have been a 

The writer a Christian of Origin. That is proved by 

what we have advanced concerning his style and 
the spirit of his writings. 

APaicfs- This Judeo-Christian could only have been a 

timan con- ^ , 

SjS Christian of Falesime and contemporary tFesus. 

He knew the minutest details of the different 
localities of the Holy Land, the size of the Lake 
of Tiberias, the distance from Bethany to Jerusalem, 
for instance. He described the country about 
JacoVs well as, according to M. Renan, only a 
man could do who had frequently passed it. He 
is au fait as to the relationship between the two 
high priests, Annas and Gaiaphas, He knows exactly 
how many years they have been rebuilding the 
Temple when Jesus visits Jerusalem for the first 
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Jew. 
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time after His fcaptism ; lie knew that the Eomans 
had taken from the Jews the right of capital 
;pimishiiieiit,' etc., etc. , ' . 

ThiS" Palestinian contemporary of Jesns,ris a : 

member of the intimaie circle of friends^ formed 
around the person of the Lord. He knew per- 
sonally the Apostles Andrew, Philip, Thom, as, 

Peter, etc., and the kind of relation that Jesns 
had to each of them. The naiVe replies of Philip, 
the spiteful remarks of Judas, the cry of devotion 
mingled with the unbelief of Thomas, are all 
known to him. He knew who were the four 
disciples who hy their questions drew forth the 
instructions of Jesus at that intimate conversation 
they had with Him on the eve of His death. He 
knew the name of the high priest's servant, whose 
ear Peter ent off in Gethsemane; he recalls the 
smallest details of the course of the two disciples 
at the grave of Jesus on the morning of the resur- 
rection, etc., etc. All that would only have been 
disgusting charlatanism on the part of a man who 
had not lived in close intimacy with the apostles, 
and would consequently only treat the disciples as 
characters in a romance, 

This companion of Jesus could only have been m Apoatio, 
one of Ilis apostles. He allows himself in many 
points to complete and present in a quite new 
light the tradition received in the Church, as we ' , 
find it recorded in the Synoptics. The narrative 
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of the fourth Gospel is equivalent to a complete 
renovation of the history of Jesus transmitted 
by the Synoptics, harmonizing very v^ell with them, 
but remaining absolutely independent. Only an 
apostle, who felt perfectly sure of his authority 
in the Church, could stand face to face with the 
most ancient Gospels, already received in the 
chui’clies, and maintain such a position. 

The disciple This auostle could be no other than the disciple 

’rt hom Jesus ^ ^ ^ 

whom Jesus loved. This is clearly proved by the 
intimate and personal details that are found in the 
narrative, particularly the information about the 
secret communications between Peter and this 
disciple at the last Supper (xiii. 24-27), or the 
absolutely autobiographical details of the manner 
in which this disciple was brought to believe in the 
resurrection (xx. 8, 9), or the indication of the 
moment where he understood the accomplishment 
of Zechariah’s prophecy about Jesus's entrance 
into Jerusalem (xii 16), the testimony that the 
author gives us of his presence at the foot of the 
cross (xix. So). This testimony can only apply to 
the disciple whom Jesus loved,’' because he is the 
only one whose presence in the scene with the 
mother of Jesus is recoi'ded' in the narrative.. ^ Sec 
the touching words in vei\ 26. 

The disciple whom JesiiS'Toved ' coukl.only' 1)0' 
Jolm^ the son o/Zebedee, That i.s .evident from tlie . 

of are^' 
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all desigaatod ia the Gospel by their names — Peter, 
Andrew, Thomas, STathanael, etc.,— while the 
names of John and his brother James nowhere 
appear. We see the same thing also in chap, 
xxi. 2, where the two sons of Zebedee, who in all 
the lists of the Apostles are at the head, are here 
placed the last, after the other Apostles, and only ' 
before two disciples, not Apostles. Now, the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, who takes part in this 
scene, according to v. 20 and 21, can not have 
been James, the other son of Zebedee, for he was 
dead at a very early date (Acts xii. 2). It can 
only have been John, his brother. Lastly — and 
we have here the plainest proof — the disciple 
whom Jesus loved must have been among the three 
Apostles preferred by the Lord, viz., Peter, James, 
and John. Now, it could not be Peter, who, ac- 
cording to the narrative, is distinguished from.him, 
nor J ames, who died the first of the Apostles, while 
the disciple whom Jesus loved must have survived 
all the others, according to eh. xxi 23. It could 
I then be no other than John. 

j It is consequently with the fullest confidence The troo' 

ij that the Church as a whole, and every Christian, 

1 can make use of this Gospel, at once so simple and 

I so sublime. The perusal of ten lines of this narra- 

1 tive is the best proof of its authenticity for every 
I upright mind. This intimate and continuous 

J communion with God .as a Pather could not 
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have been imagined, it must bave been lived to 
be contemplated, and contemplated to be recorded 
in this manner. It is as if tbe gate of heaven 
were opened to the view of the dwellers on earth, in 
order, as the author of this unique book says in 
conclusion, that every reader may find life in the 
revelation of Jesus, the Christ, Son of Cod, as he 
himself had found life in it 
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1'he IVnct IS designed to show to those who are not farailiat 
tli'e suljjcct, or may still be in doubt a]:)Oiit, its groinids 
on wl'-iich the most eminent scholars of e'cery sclipol of criticisni 
receive a,s authentic the Fu!.ir 'Ihincir'al Epistles ascrilKa.! to 
St. 'Paul. 

'Pliree classes of considerations reviewed — 

1, Cmuparaitve, — In this .section the perfect liarmony be- 
tW'eeii the Acts of the Apostles and these Epi'Siles is^ proved 
by a careful comparison between them. 

2, Ilhimca/,.- — In this section the hi.story/ of Cliristivin, 
.Literature from the times of the Apostles is adduced for the 
■purpose of, I'rroving ' the exi.stence and rapid dissemination, of 
'the'Four "Epistles in questionj and 'the authority they^ exercised; 
in' the Churches as Apostolic works, 

3 , Jilcrml—ln this section'' the character , of the author, afC 
it comes out in the Epistles, ds 'examined ; and' 'it is sho'wn 
'to, be utterly incompatible with the iiiimberless 'haiids whicti ' 
iiiusl be imp'Utedao him, if the Pauline authorship be denied. 
The still greater diftkully of l)elie^'ing that tliey \vere written, 
by four authors' is pointed oi.it. The tesliraony of various ; 
rationalistic writers in favour' of the genuineness of the Ejnslles 
is ,r|i.ic>tcd. 

In conciustoii,, it is shown,, 'from these Ei^istles, what the 
Church' 'thought of Christ twentysscveii years after, Hi.s death, 
and even before 'tlurt date. 
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|hristiak antiquity lias transmitted to 
iiSj in tlie caiion of tlio New Testament, 
tliirteeii epistles wliicli bear the name 
of the Apostle Paul, and a fourteenth, 
the Epistle to the IIebre\-\^s, which is anonymous, 
has been, ascribed to hmi by a part of the ancient 
church. 

With respect to the first thirtceit, it does not 
seem that any douht was raised, .'ahoiit tlieir 
au,thenti,city in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. , Different sects ' rejected this or that book 
because it did not . harmonise with their ideas. 
■But since the, reviYal of criticism, the authorship 
of ■several ' of them, viz., the Epistles . to , the 
Tliessalon.i,ans, the .Ephesians,' .and the Oolossiaris, 
and ^ the Philippians, as ''well as , .the ■• Pastoral 
Epistles, has been disputed by a certain number 
;€)!■' theologians. There are fo'ur, hoTO'ver, viz., 

; , the "Epistle *to fho Homans, the two to the Gorin-' 
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Tmt thians, and the Epistle to, the Galatians, whicli 
haye neyer been questioned by any' great 'represeii- 
' ’ ' tative scholar. , Ferdinand Baiir, ,tlie founder' of ' 
the niost advanced school of ' criticisiii, far 'from 
rejecting tliem, has made them the basis of , liis 
^ tlieory, of the historical origin of Cliristianity. And 
tlio objections .raised against ' tlnnr antlienticity by 
two or tliree scholars, determined, it seems, to leave 
Kva-i'iwiij nothing standing (Evaiison in England, Bruno 
haut'r, and Buncr ill Gernnany, A. I). lioniau in Ilolland), 

'X^ouiiiu *■ * , * '■ 

ckyjicd of deemed of so little importance' that: one 

importance. .advaiiccd schohu’s of the 'liberal' school;' 

■ lias assigned them a place 'only, as he says, *^'in the , 
history of criticism^ ’A 

' It' is '.to '.these ionr tmwmailf/'' meefietl liptsttes:; 
"A '/that' We shaU .now direct onr; thoughts.;'; Wc"' shall 
'.' consider the grounds' of' their /universal reception; 
'in: the Christian' church ' as' ' the ' composition' of 
' ' ' ', the Apostle of the Gentiles. ' 

" !•' ' 

.T'frK;Oi:y'.ECT akd Co'xtents.of the Fo'U'it 
Epistles. ' 

" '.The ■Epistle to 'the Ilonians,' which, is generally 
placed. at the heginiiiiig ' of the whole collection, 
thiriiwjiiiw. dc^signed to funrisli .an ' exposition' of . the 
„■' Christian faith, to' a; cluirch which 'had , never 

Holtzman, JJ. 
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been visited by Paul or by any otbor apostle, and 
consequently li ad never received any oral instnic- 
tion on the subject. As Paul had always been 
in the habit of giving a continuous exposition of 
the Gospel in the churches which he .founded,^ 
ho wished, in the Epistle to the Romans, to 
supply this want with respect to the church of 
the capital of the world. This appears to us the xim 

, „ 1 s^yi'iteinatic 

most naturai way ox aeeoiiDtmp^ ior tlio general ot 

^ ^ the Kpistlo 

iuid systoinatio seopo’of tlic Ejastle to tlie Romans.^ am>Rii,icd 
'Paul hiBiself reminds tliem at the eonimcnceineut 
that it had not been possible for kiia iip to that 
time to' visit Home tO' preach 'the Grospol, and tlins 
he , clears, the' 'way for the complete exposition of 
the Gospel of ClirisG which is the power of Q <..>d 
niito salvation/^ ^ 

' TliOy two Epistles to the Corinthians, whieh IjfsUes 
follow that to the Romans in our canonical ciorii'iliiians,’ 
Scriptnres, have quite a different purpose, as 
might he inferred from the fact that Paid hini- 
self founded the church at Corinth, and so- 
journed ' two years. in that city. He had, then' 

.given them n, complete and exhaustive exposition . • 

''of the Christian verities.. In the first x)f these 'Ouosaonr. ■ 
'Epistles ,h,e' replied to certain questions ,'concerii'nig 
the)'' Chiistian. life' which had been, put to him by' 

1 C\)mpOT^ oapeeial1y Aeta ** Dinpu ting daily Ju 

tke''ficlK'>ol of'nne ,Tyram.iuH ,, 

■ ^.iiomans L ,10. . 
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tlie cluireli at Corintli, amd he corrected certe,iii' 
'errors that liad crept into the private and piihlic; 
lices of these converted heathen,. ' For ho, had' 
litnird of the doings ,of tlie^ Corintliians t'lrroiigli 
other elifinnols than the letters they had wi'iliiai 
to him. 

The Second Epistle ■was ■written '\ritlv the in- 
tention of drawdog closer the honds which imitcdl 
the Apostle to the bfttcr portion of the clnircl!, 
honds which had been seriously looseinxl tlu’ougli 
dissension ; then he wished, before he hiniseli ■went 
to Corinth, to hiiiig into order a factions minority, 
•\riiich had, for the time heing, infused an evil 
spirit into the community. 

In the Epistle to the Galatians, the Apostle 
'energetically resisted the attempt made l)y Chris- ^ 
tians '.of Jewish origin to bring "the church vjf 
Galatia under' the ■ yoke of Mosaic' ceremonies,; 
especially ; their desire to compel it to adopt 
circumcision 'and observe 'Jewish' festivals;, ns 'if 
Israel only, were God'\s people, 'and the Gentiles 
could not.' l)e .saved through faitli.in Christ unless 
'' they 'comjdied‘\vith The rerpiiremeirts of the Jewo'sh/ 
■law.,' He. 'laid down the ., bases" of evangelical 
1ibeiiy’’aiKr Christian life. . 

, ,Our 'task .is te showT'the grounds on,' which, these 
■■ four Epistles have' been received 'witliout li,esitat,hu,i 
by the, church in .all 'ages as. the'wx>rk,of 'the Apostle 
: FaiiL '■ For tins '.purpose ' we;':#all' ■have'';.^^ ,wni:gh., 
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three classes of consirleratioiis: comparatm, Ms- 
iorical, and moral. 

II. 

COJU’AIIATIVE OONSID’EUATTOXS. 

By these Ave imderstand the relation of these 
letters to each other, and to other Avritings of the 
New T(;stameut, espeeiiilly to the Acts of the oti.«tLd 

Apostles. Sament 

■We are aAvare that douhts hare hoen cast on %^riting.. 

the truth of the narrative contained in the hoot of 
Acts, and we shall not in this Tract extend the 
hounds of the discussion hy undertaking its de- Apostte. ^ 
fence. We only remark in passing that what a 
certain section of the critics contest is not so 
much the reality of the facts related in the 
narrative in the Acts as the light in. which these 
facts are presented. How is it possible , to denj 
the foundation of the Judeo-Ohristian church hy 
St. Betel' at Jerusalem, and the rapid extension 
of this church in Palestine? How is it possible 
to deny the fact of the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and the dispersion of the church, which resulted 
from it, as well as the foundation of the ehnich at 
Antioch to which this dispersion gave rise ? How 
can the conversion of young Sanl or his three 
missionary jonnieys during which he founded 
the church, first in the southern parts of Asia 
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Minor, ■■tlien in Greece, in 5Ii:i(3ecloiiia, and Acliaia, 
and lastly at Ephesus and in the ' surrounding 
districts' of Asia Minor, ho called in qiicstioTi'?' 
How can his Tojngo to Eoine and tlie shl,|}WTeck 
related a.t the close of , 'the Acts ■ he dis])n:tcd ? 
^nthoiit these facts the ex.istoiice of the cliiirch in 
the world would he like: an effect 'without a. cause. 


Tli« , 

cuinpa;ri.sOB. 

lt> bcj 

tho 

Ejjiisllc.s and 
Acts, 
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We shall have to compare tlie liistorical references 
scattered through the Epistles with the accounts 
giMui in the hook which lias preseiw ed tlie record 
'of these great events, 'We toko iho Epistles ,iu 
the order of their composition. 

The position of affairs which is revealed in tlie 
Epistle to the Galatians, is this':' 'Paul had ^d'sited 
a short time previously the churches of Galatia, 
and had left them confimied in the truth of the 


' '■gospel,' ' 'This is clear 'from the ^vords^ 'which follow 
^ ' '' the ^ address of ■ his letter : i, h, ' I marvel that ''ye 
■ 'are so 'soon ■removed 'from 'him thatnalled you into 
'■' ' 'the ■ grace ■ of Christ unto ' another' gospel.’^ These 
words irnply that the change took place 

rapidly, ■'during the short 'time 'that had 'elapsed 
■ ''S'ince' the last visit '.of St. Paul and his wniting tlie 
"letter,. We may conclude fro'in another passage, 
st'.raniv that 'this 'was PaiiFs, second .visit to Cialatia, and 
fe Oi.iatw. first 'during'- wdiicli he luid ' founded, the 

elmreh. Ho wTote toAhoin,' iv. ^13': ‘''‘"Ye knuw''. 
liow, through; infirmity of tl'ie.-fiesh," I' preached -tho-. 
gospel mnto; you.' at' the fimtF 
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'' Tlie Gi’cek terni ivliich corresponds to this last 
'wordiiidicatcs' that it was the first of two, Kow 
IhiTil hadmacle three great niissionary journeys : tlie 
, first ' and "least 'extensive with Barijahas to Cyprus 
and the s^jutli'of Asia Minor (L^'caonia and Pisidia) ; 
'thcr'scccrrid, of fa,r greater extent, Silas and 
Tiniotli y, in wliieh, after having traversed Asia 
Minor, lie founded tlio chnrclies of Greece (1^1 act}- 
donia and Aeliaia) ; the third, geograpliieiilly lialf** 
way lietween the . two - first, ■ in 'which St, Paul 
settled at ].iphesus, at the western extremity , of. 
Asia Minor. lie could not have founded tiic 
C'huixhes of Galaf.ia in the first of these jo'ur’iiej's, 
for he reinaiiied with Barnahas in the souther n 
provinces of Asia Minor. It must, therefore, liavo 
been in the second journey that he arrived in 
Galatia for the first time ; and in the third that 
he visited these churches for the second time, 
immediately before their falling away, for winch 
he reproaches them at the heginning of his Epistle. 
This appears from the words of St. Paul in Gal. i. 
6 and ii. IB, and exactly agrees with the details 
which,' St. Luke gives us of' the 'commencement of 
the. second, journey in Acts xvx. 1-8, and of tlie' 
third in Acts'xviii. 22, 2B. 

'At'' the beginiiirig of the a-ccount of PauFs second 
= voyage' {Acts 'xvi. ,6, .IL'V.')’,.L'uko says, ‘'‘'Ami tiny, 

. we, nt'.th, rough, the region of, Phrygia and (Matin,, 
having been fbihiddtnv of 'tholloly 'Gh'ost'''to speak'. 
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tlie Word in Asia, and when they were come over 
afraiiist Mysia, they assa}’ed to go into Bithynia, and 
the Spirit of Jesus sntfered them not.” Then, at 
the hosinning of the narrative of the third voyage, 
it is said (xviii. 2f?), “ lie went over fill the coun- 
try of Galatia amT Phrygia in order, Htrenythemng 
uP the dmipkx.” The first of tliese two pa,ssnges 
evidently refers to his visit wheu ho founded the 
elrureh, ; hut lie tolls us notliiug of this event. 
From Gal. iv. 13 , 14 we learn tlisit Paul was at 
that time detained in Cxalatia hy sickness. The 
second refers to tho visit which immediately ]3re- 
eoded the Epistle. Wo must conclude from the 
manner in which St. Paul expresses himself that 
he found the churches already unsettled, hut that 
ipmte ma succeeded in confirming them. The Epistle and 
the narrative in the Acts are, therefore, in har- 
immwrlus mony with each other, although the accounts are 
dliw'tSent. thoroughly independent of each other. 

TiwKwt At the time he wrote the First Epistle, to the 
ji’rintiiilms Corinthians, Paul was at Ephesus, and intended to 

written at ' ’ , > . rm • j 

Epiiosus. ,, some time tLero (xtl 8).-, Tins' aceoiiiit 

refers to a period subsecpieiit to tlxat of the Epistle 
: to the Qalatunis,, to the J,oT}'g,,sojoi,irii in Ephesus 
during his third missionary journey^, and rather to«' 
wan.ls iXic end of his stay tliere, tiuiii at tlie bogiii- 
^ riic, a.ccOTut' xiing. \re read' in the Acts of the Apostles (xix. 

to and XX.) that Paul passed three yxmrsiiiihe countries' 
tko Acti. ^Eicli Ephesus' was the" centre,, ''atid'tliat he had'. 
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fouBclod a great number of cliurclies. This hanuo- 
iiizes also with tho language of Paul at the close^of 
the First Epistle to the Oorinthiaus (svi. 9), “ For 
a Croat door and effectual is opened unto me. 

More than once in tho First Epistle to the 
Corinthiaus, Paul mentions that ho had teuiit 
Timothy into Greece, especially to Coruith (iv. 17 ; 
xvi. 10). Now this is what we read in tho ^l.cts 
when the writer is giving an account of the 
same period (xix. 21,22): “After these things 
wore ended, Paul purposed in the .spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to 
go to Jerusalem, saying, after I have been there, 
I must also see Pome. So ho sent into Macedonia 
two of them that miimtemt unto him, Tmotheus 
and Erastm; but he himself stayed in Asia for 
a season.” This was a solemn moment in the 
Apostle’s life. The West called him, and he must 
prepare to leave Asia and Greece. But m order 
to do that he had measures to talve, .one in parti- 
cular which wo shall refer to immediately. This 

was tho reason why Paul sent Timothy, his faithful 
disciple, into Greece. He himself puriiosed to 
follow at a later period. The situation described 
in the Acts is therefore in; all points the same 

as in the T’irst Corintliians, but vith such 

differeuces in details and expressions that it is 
impossible to imagine either sketch to have bceii 
borrowed from the other. . 
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'' III the. First Epistle to 'the Coriiithiaiis^ i.-ir.,. 
iiicntion'' is ' Blade of certain teacher, naniccl 
?dVn>nrc-H ^vhoui' OBO party ,w'as' passionately at- 

t. na'last taehed, prefciTing his'teaching to tliat of ttie Apostle 
Krj.sCMA) himself. This teacher is' again spoken of in 

unmihum. IIc was witli Paid at Ephesus; 'ami 

Ihiui said that he .had hogged him to, return to 
' (kirinth, ' and tliat A|,)ollo.s had absolutely refused 
t(,-» do so, ovidontly because Apollos was disgusted, 
witli tlie part his partisans wished liiin to ]day in 
tiv}mnUm opposition to Paul All this is naturally explained 
by the naiTativc in the Acts of the Apostles' at the 
tk! Apo:.4ifs. chapter xviii* According to this account 

this Apollos was'a Jew of Alexandria, ii , powerful 
■ and' eloquent mm who had been brought the; 
-'.'■knowledge of; the Gospel byAqiiila'and Priscilla, 

■ 'friends .■of - Faul, ■ living ut that time 'at'. Ephes'US; 

' ,and after"]iaTiug' 'instructed him more •.fully, they 
■sent him with letters of 'reconimendatioii' in' order 
, that he might 'in 'Some respects' take the, Apo'stle’s 
'’^'*“' 1 " . , .place in Corinth. The. "narrative .in the 'Acts 

’ ' furnishes an .easy .explanation' of, all that' we reail 
tti..ianutioi». Epistle to tlic, Corinthiaiis, but '.without' any'" 

.allusion tlmt could, make' the reader suspect : that ^ 
it had been''w;ritten for this purpose, ' 

VuinWun ' " The. situatkyri tliat is presiipp,(,ised by , th:e. Second, 

Epistle to the Corinthians,' is this, y Tlie Apos'tle 
i4£ik '', had.just passed. through a, .great tribulation in .Asia,. 
t'oiintbwM'.', •^riiieh: might even .'have", 'cost H'!]a'h'i'S'''life,'''',' 'He' had',' 


Situation in Gormtit, according to Second Episiie. 13 
afterwards set out for Troas, a to^Yn situated to 

the nortli of Ephesus, and from thence to Mace- 
donia, with the intention of meeting Titus whom 
he had sent to Corinth (ii. 12, 13). __He had at i 

last found him in Macedonia (ch. vii.), and lus 
heart was filled with consolation hy the news he 

hrought him of the good feelings entertained by 

the Corinthians towards him. He now purpostM 
to send him hack immediately with this letter, in 
order to expedite a good work which he hud in liis 
mind at this time, to which we sliall presently 
refer. He purposed to follow soon after himself, 
to make a prolonged sojourn, as he had promised 
them for some time past. All these details agree pf 
with what we read in ch. xix. and xx. of the 
Acts. The severe tribulation through wliich the ' 

Apostle had passed doubtless refers to the popular 

rising excited, hy the silversmith Demetrius, which 

is described in chapter xLx. The beginning of 
chapter xx. shows us the Apostle setting out im- 
mediately after for Macedonia. Then, after a 
sojourn in that northern province, he goes into 
Southern Greece, to Cormth, wvhere ho remmns 
throe whole months (xx. 3). The accounts differ 
in form, hut there is a fundamental agreement « ~ : 

- ' - ' acco'ujits, . 

. 'between ''them.'. ' ■ ■ 

^ " W"e .gather from several details in ' the Epistle to^ ' ' 

the Homans that it was during these three months 
passed in Corinth that Paul . wrote teis Epistle, conntii. 
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The Four Principal Epistles of St. Paul. 

""l^^aeclares in it that he had finished his 
task as preacher of the Gospel in the East, from 

Jerusalem to the Adriatic. He had thou to seek a 

new field of lahonr in tho West, and for that 
purpose to jro as far ms Spain (,ch. xv. 18-24 J. I he 
' three months spent at Corinth, mentioned in tlio 
Acts of the Apostles, are just then the very time 
,(i* of rest, during which tliis Epistle was written, and 
tlio time that divides the ministry of the Apostle 

into two great portions. 

ai- Paul recommended to the liomans Phadie, a 
deaconess of Cenchrea. Genchrea was the port of 
aijs. on the west shore of the HSgeaii feea, and 

we are incidentally told in the Acts that there was 
« a church there, where St. Paul had spent some little 
Icfa. time (xviii. 18), The narrative in the Acts and 
the references in the Epistles are thus in perfect 
harmony with each other in reference to dates as 
well as places. The fact of the composition of 
this Epistle at Coihith is elsewhere confirmed by 
V the name of the host of the Apostle, Gaius, one 
MU of the oldest converts of the Corinthian diurch 
(comp. Horn. xvL 23, with 1 Cor. i. 14). 

We liavo .still two particulars to mention here,, 
whicli are all the more remarkahlc because they 
link those four Epistles clo.sely together, as well 
,rife as connect them with the narrative in the Acts. 
i“«4 We refer first to the development of the strife 
«r.. hetween the Apostle and his Judaising adversaries. 


r 


St. Pmd's Gmitroversy uuth the Jxulahlnn 


We find it iu Galatia in its first stage. Hie ad- b.-si 
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■versaries from Jerusalem, after passing tfiiougi 
Antiodi, arrived in Galatia in Asia Minor, and 
souglit to impose on tlic ignorant peopk^ tlic niwt 
painful of tlieir rites, that of cii'cumcision (v. t, ; 
vi. 12). 

In a more adYanood stage, and armaig a 3iu.ire 
cultivated people, in Greece, at (Jorintli, sucli u 
thing wonld not have heeu possible. Ihc. stiaiijjO 
teachers who were seeking to use the Mosaic law 
for their own profit in the Gentile churches 
founded by Bt. Paul were clever enough to give a 
: ■m.mmriiuel character to their hostditj" at Cormth. 
They made a violent attack on the jierson of t ie 
Apostle, and tried to induce the church to revolt 
avainst his authority, and to bring it under the 
influence of a legal spirit. It was at this point 
that the strife culminated. The Epistles to the 

Corinthians empha.sise this point. . 

Eiuallv, the calm and masterly exposition of the 1 %, 
Eiiistle to the Homans shows ns that the victory 
was henceforth assured, at least, spintuallyv ^ Tins 
Epistle is like a trophy erected on the held of 
battle ; the polemical tone has disappeared, the 
adversary has laid down his arms. We find then 
very plainly in these four writings the marks of a 

true history, and can follow the imiiortant drama 

which marks this decisive epoch. 

Tlie .same thing holds good with respect to 
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auutlier imrticular, yet more special. lu I Co- 

riiitliiairs(xn.l.),tlie Apostle speaks o 
i'::',.' he liad organised in the different churches for the 
jmSJl. henefit of tlie poor saluts at .Tcrusalem. Ho had 
alreadv made suitable arrangemoiits for this purpose 
in the'churchos of Galatia, which had returned to 
their ullcgiauco to him after their seducers had 
hccu driven away. Paul adds (xH. 4) tl.at if the 

collection was successful at Coriiitli, he himself 

would aeeomjiany the deputies of the churehi-s who 
were taking it to Jerusalem. This cdlectiou ^is 
again spoken of more fully in tho viii. and ix. 
chaptere of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
iTiifi.Ttfiinty We see that Paul is still uncertain as to , the success 
' of this work, to which he attaches great im- 
portance. While the poor Macedonians had 
^ show'h themselves generous, the rich Corinthians 
seeiuedless disposed to give ; it was to stimulate 
their zeal that he sent Titus to Corinth with this 

Second Epistle, in order that, when he himself. 

arrived, all might he ready. 

'J'lw. Ivi the Epistle to the Eonians wo find the 

livlu. ' definite result that accrued from all these efforts. 

Paul, hofore going to Pome, has now decided to 
set . out to Jerusalem, in order himself to he the 
yt'inoiH hearer of the , collccliou remitted by the luiiids of 
tp muA" the deputies, chosen hy the (dnn-ches , for this 
purpose (Rom. XV. 25-32). Wo see how all these 
, accounts . scattered through tho different Epistles 
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unite to form one liarmonious whole. The passage 
in the Acts (xx. 1— 4) conhrms in a> striking mannoi 
the situation revealed in the Epistles. This passage, 
in fact, gives us a list of the persons who were to 
accompany Paul from Greece to Jerusalem, and 
who \vere all gathered round him at Corinth, hor 
the list contained in the fourth verse can onlj he 
the names of those deputies of the churches of 
whom Paul spoke to the Corinthians (xvi. 8), and 
who were commissioned to carry to Jerusaleni the 
amount of the collection. Nevertheless Luke enu- 
merates them without even indicating the reasm 
of their being there, so little does he concern him- 
self in his narrative with what is contained in the 
Epistles. 

It is to he noticed that among these deputies he 
mentions a Sopater of Macedonia. This is pro- 
hahly the same person on whose behalf he salutes 

the church in the Epistle to the Romans, written 
at this time from Corinth (xvi. 21). 

St. Luke has not thought fit to speak in his 
narrative of this large collection, which was made 
at the close of Paul’s ministry in the East. This 
is the more remarkable heeausc he puts into the 
mouth of the Apostle, when he rvas pleading before 

Felix, these words (Acts xxiv. 17) ; “ Now after 
many years I came to bring alms to my nation and 
offerings.” In these few words, which might so 
■ pass xmnoticed, is virtually 
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18 1%^ 'Epistles of 8t 'Paut 

-'ikat/tHe-EpiBtlea 'to ''tie ''CoriptMaiis"'and'Eom^ 
MLm al3out'tliis\collectioE,/'^Biioh;.a;Oomplete^ 
y<^t EEcbirusive an, agreemont' cannot' :possiHy hare 
, been a fabrication. I msb to conclude this/ pari 
: ; of the Tract with two 'quotations 'from, two oi the' 

' most. distinguished scholars^ that modem 'Germany ' 

' 'has 'produced," -and who, 'have .given 'more ','than‘ 
' ;suffi'cient'. proofs of; their complete'' independence of 
"'.all traditional notions about the 'sacrcMi , hooks, 
—words which are like ' a '' suimna'ry of all the 
Smjiiisiott ' P^^eceding. -''discussion. One quotation 'is from 

' liitroductio'ii to the .Kew 
.' '' Testament* (p, 148). It refers to the two Epistles 
.to the ' Corinthians, and at the same dime to. the 
1st Thessalonians. 

'** Wmea we compare several passages ill the Acts of the Apostles 
ill c.hs..xviii., 3tix., xx., %\4th the personal 'details whicli we fmd 
at the beginning and end of these Epistles, we can 'fit into one' 
another the facta deduced from these two hinds of 'writing 
(Acta and .Epistles) in such a maiuier that they mutually supple- 
ment each other, without either, of them ceasing to have its O'wn 
peculiarity, or the possibility of one Iiaving been written- to 
, - suit the other.”,, ' , , 

■Fer<Hn.fiiin<r The second qiiotatioii is from Eerdinancl Ba,i,ir, 
tiif in the first edition' of Ms well-kxio'wn work, ^^Tlio- 

to <}j»j . 

<unntiiiaro. Apostlo PauM* Ho.'su'ys, 'Speaking of ' the ' two 
' 'Epistles to the Corinthians (p. 260)';— . 

^'^*Th 0 great interest -which these two '-remarhablo letters of 
- - , ' St. 'Paul excite^ arises from the fact that .they, carry tss mom 

,'. eo'mpletely than any other writing, of the 2?ew TeHtament', 'into ' ' 
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the Biidst of 'the living Christian Churclnn a state of formation, 
a, ‘lid afford ns a view of the cirenmataiiccs in the mklst of which 
the new life evoked by Christianity assumes its owm character,” 

W e may tlmreforc erniclnde tliat as tlie book of The' relation 
'Acts fiiniislics iis with a true framework of tlio tile “ 

, . ' ' A'l'Mi, sties 

iiiiiiistry of tiie Aposife, ■these four Epistles ■gAe 
IIS ' iiioterials to fill in tlie picture; they are like 
fragments of his aud life dining the course 
oi: tl'jat agitated perioil of wliich they trace for us 
tl' 1.0 .aJIeeting incidents. ■ The Epistle, to the Gala- ■ 
tians gives us an ac!.coiiiit of tlie first outburst of 
the strife; the two' Epistles 'to the Corinthians 
show us its most 'acute phase; that to the Eomans 
is the moiuiineiit of the triumphant issue of it. 

III. 

,, Htstoktcal Considerations. 

The liistory of Christian literature, from the Conflma-, 
period which followed , the times of the Apostles,, ' 

confirms the resiil.t to wliicli the study of the Jfew SSS£ ' 
Testament lias led us, showing, as it does, by 
pos^itive e'videnco the existence and 'the rapid dis-' 
sciniiiatiou A)f 'these four Epistles in the 'Christian ' ' ' 
eonmm'iiities,''''as well astho authority they 'oxer-' '' 
oised in :tlie clHirch,c?s, as Apostolic writings. 

' , Stl Paul died between the years a.d. 64 and 67. f 
Some' Twenty years, later, two writings 'are 'met 
■with,;' one dated fronuEome 'towards the nnd of 
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iDomitian’s reign (aljout tlie year 95) ; the other, 
probably, composed at Alexandria about the same 
irme, according to some a little later, from "which wo 
learn the impressions, more or less distinct, which 
were made on the minds of the authors by tho 
Epistles of the Apostle which we are now con- 
/ sidering. " ■ ’ ' ' ^ 

Clement’s The first of thcsc writing is a letter that one 
of the bishops of the church at Eome, named 
corintusM. instructed by his church to write to 

the Corinthian church, in which a kind of eccle- 
siastical insurrection had arisen against the pres- 
byters appointed by the Apostle, which had caused 
a great disturbance. The names of &e deputies 
who were appointed to carry this letter are 8^11 
known. They are Claudius Ephebius and ¥aleriua 
Bito. There was a third, named Fortunatus, 
sufficiently clearly distinguished from the others,’- 
and who” might be the Christian from Corinth 
who had brought the news to Rome of what "was 
going on in the former city. It is not impossible 
that it was the same Fortunatus, who, more than 
thirty years before, had come to visit Paul at 
Ephesus as a deputy from Corinth (xvi. 10). 

itr The authenticity of this letter is indisputable’ 

Siena- More than half a century later, tho Bishop of 
Corinth, Denys, writing to the Roman bishop, 

Soter, says to him, 

' .T ;gpistte;o£ Clemenis, c. 65,-1., 
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** We "iuwe trxiay ccslebrated tbe holy day of. our Lord, and 
read your' letter, and are careful always to re-read it for onr 
correction, as well as the preceding one, written to m hy 
Ciementd’^ 

Thus wc sec that the letter from Clement was % 

'p 

carefully preserved in the archives of the church at | 
Corinth, and was read from time to time for the 
instruction and reproof of the community. How 
therefore can its authenticity he doubted, espe- 
cially if we recall the severe reproofs which are 
administered to those to whom it is addressed ? 
This letter of Clement from Home is the most i 
undeniable witness to the authenticity of the First ‘ 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Tins is, in fact, what ® 
the bishop wi-ote to the Corinthians in this letter * 
(46 and 47) : — 

“ Why liave thece entered among you rivalries, wrath, dis- 
HCnsioiiH, schisms, and discord? Have we not all one Ood, 
and one Olir'mfc, and one Spirit of grace shed upon us, and 
one calling in Ghrkt? Why do we disagree and scatter the 
members of Christ, and excite scliism in the one body, and 
carry pur dissensions to,, such an extent that w'e forget we are 
members. 'one of a.nother ? Woe to such a man! It would, 

.' have been better ''had he 'never been born.' , . » Your schism 
.h,as perverted many, discouraged 'others, caused some to 
doubt j it has filled us all with sorrow, and yet you persist 
in your 'Sedition' ! ^ Mefer again to the letter of the Messed ^ 
.Apoi^ik !«.'■ 'What did he 'write to you at tbe beginning,"' 
w'heii' the , Gospel was first preached to you? Indeed, he Inm- 
self, under the direction of the Spirit, \vrofce to you about 
'himself, Cephas, and, Aixfilos, .because even then 'you were Ml , 
'■of, ri'vairieH. '.'But that dissension was' less culpable than tim 
present, for' at that .time y'our , infatuation .concerned the ih 

. * Eusebius,. . Ifhtorgt iv. M, 
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(Apollos,). But now you see wbo those are that trouble you -iml 
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. iii^ we see that tlio Paulme authorship of the 
_nrst Epistle to the Coriuthians was not doubted at 
fiome any more than it was at Corhith, to whicli 
Church It was written, for Olement (fueted from the 
ext of it when he wrote this passage {compare 
, 1 Cor. 1 . 13 and w. 6). Clement reminded: the: 
memhers of the church of it as an Apostolic Epistle 
m order to humble them. Under these circ-um- 
stances we cannot see how the most resolute scopti- 
mm can deny its authentic^. If we suppose 
ua^ a forger sent it to the chuieh of Corinth 
dnmg the lifetime of Paul, how did it happen 
that he, when he idsitcd this church, did not 
di^iover thc fi-audF iind if the letter had hoen 
a forpi-^ij-, and sent to Corinth after his death, 

• I'lot ihe fii ' 

- leu- arelnres, have ashed if it were possible that 
tins letter, which only arrived after the death of : 
lau], could have eomc from the Aiiostle, all the 
more as they wme, severely reprimanded in it for 
their vanity, levit)', wont of wisdom, of love and 
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of Cliristiaii lionoxir ? Sxieli 3 letter ' would not 
liave been received^ and deposited in tlieir ai’eliives, 
unless they liad good reason to believe in its 
geimiiieiiess. 

"We sliidl not eiiximerate otber passages, in wliicli 
Clement of Home quoted textually tbe First ,ck,TO< 5 ue 8 
Coj’iiitliians. Tiicre are four principal ones. Tlicii quoution 

k ' ' , » * -1 O'-aiii tiio 

i also uses sonic expressK.ms 211 tiie bceoiid I'iwt 

. . . . 

].v|)istle to tlie Corintliiaos, wliick prove tliat lie . 

I'lad tlmt 'E])istle, as well as tbe First, in Iris 

possession of lioine. Lot us compare tlie follow- SitHe^h&d' 

'ingxvords (clnip, xx.x.), Lot onr praise be of (dod, ■ 

and' not of ourselves/’ •svitli 1 Cor. iv, 0 , and 2 Cor. 

111. lus ' 

X. 18, and (ebap. x:xx.vi), ^‘By Him, Christ, ■ we 
beliokl, as iii a mirror, His perfect and siibliine 
face,” wdili 2 Cor. iii. 18. The same Clement also 
uses tlie Epistle to the Homans. His enumeration 
of the vices of the heathen (chap, xxxv.) is an 
evident reproduction, though a free one, of that in' 

Horn. 'i; 29-32. 

, Casting far from uh all injustiee, iniquity, avarice, disputes, 

,of bittemctes, d.eceit, false rei>orts, evil 'speaking, liatred ' 
of God, pii(.k;, and boasting, vain gloiy, want of hospitality, ... 
not only doing these tilings, but applauding those who do themy 

' Glcniieiit, ' Ihshojr of Borne, more than/.tw^enty clement, 
years afte'r the 'death of Paul, uses Ins 'letter To’ jjphano ; 

-Hosuan® 

tlie' Romans, wln'cli he found 'in the archi\a'is of liis ' 
eliurcli aS'a"true ■writing’ of the .Apostle, wiricli 
had authority fo'r'Mrn and all Ohristendom. , .If 
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we think of the prof oiind interest in evangelical 
truth wHch was then felt hythe church and its 
loaders, men' ready any day; to 'Suffer 'martyrdom , 
for 'the Gospel, we , shall 'understand'' that such 
confidence on the part of Clement and his church 
in a writing like thO' Epistle tO" the 'Romans, which 
expounds fundamentally the truths of the Gospel, 
must liaTC rested upon what they considered an 
ahsohitely imrnovcahle foundation. 

The second of the writings of which wc Iiavo 
spoken is the so-called Epistle of Barnal:)as. 
.Wo: do , not regard it ' as the work; of ' the ' well-; 
'known companion: of, Si: 'Paul. ' ,'It dpeS';'iiot '/'bc'lir' ’ 
'.''the: 'name' of . the ..riuthor,''^and^'',,presehti';a;con^ 
tioU', of,'. Judaism 'abBolutely' foreigni'tp/^what' 'Wb': 
'should conceive to 'have 'been ' regarded'' as' 'the' 
ideas: ■'.qf'.tho.. companion' of Paul, in 'his. work. ' This 
Epistle '."'Was ■ 'P'robably ■ •coa.nposed at' 'Alexandria, 
where it was 'Specially' 'well known at the end of 
the first, 'or beginning of the second' '.century.' It' 
is diffiC'Ult to believe that the following passa'ge 
',was not borrowed from the Epistle to the Iloinans, 
cl,iap, xiii. : Behold, I have given thee Abraham, 
as a father to the Gentiles who believed in God, 
in a .-state of uncircumcisioni^ Compare 'Romans 
iv. ,11.'' The author also applies, to' himself S'i 
I'huiPs expre'ssion, //i?//, qfscourinff^ in .imitation of '' 
the Apostle, 1 Cor. iv. 11, Ki 
',' ^ 'These -Epistles therefore ' not only existed at 'the. 
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end of the first ( 3 eiit'ury, hut they , had been 
already disseminated ; tliey had been communicated' 
,by ,the churches who received them, to other 
churches who^ had asked for them. We loiow 
from 'a passage of Ireiuuus that the Apostolic 
l^lpistles were viewed a.s the property of the 
r;‘htiri‘li., and deposited as sucli in the house of 
(1110, of the elders. 


‘‘■'Every qiie&tkm will be,ckare«l up forliim” (the Christian 
wl'io k in doubt), Bays this father, in hk great work {Agaiimt the, 
tbereties,' iv. 32), “ whm he hm rind attentivdy ike Scriptures^ 
which mx 'kept in ike hums cf those who ure presbyters in the 
ckurck*^ 

To tlio houses of the elders people had to go for 
iuformatioib, and from their houses the Scriptures 
■were fetched vdieii wanted for public' worship. 
Not only were the presbyters or elders, in whose 
custody the archives of the church were placed, 
responsible for the safe keeping of the Scriptures, 

' but they also ,had the power of grantmg'copies to 
those ch,urches that applied for them.' There is a re-, 
markable passage in Tertullian on this point. This 
father, in writing to the heretic Marcion, who , had 
appropriated' the Gospel of Luke, and modified it' 
according to his own 'ideas, '.and rejected the' three 
oth'er Gospels, ^says to him (xigamst Marcion, iv. 6 ), 


,“ The saoie authority io, the apostolic churcliea. that acknow- 
ledges the (lospel of Luke, 'is also’ extended to the other Gospels,-' 
those of tfbhu, Matthew, mid Mark, 'wkich, we 'possess through 
aod' according toAhem,.'’'^-' 

For illiis efc secundum illas., ■'■' 
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mat ' Tertallian' meant to- say that if other, cliurclies 
,meaat. ' ' than those m which the' origmal Gospels were de- 
’';posited possessed these writings, they only came 
^ into their possession 'throngh the iiisiTuiiieiitalit^ 
those ■■chnrclios,. and according to originals which 
deposited in 'their archives.. We uin'hn‘st.an{i 
• from this that the copy of ai'iy apostolic writing was 
i,uade by 'the church which owned the original, and 
care was taken that this transcription wa,s doin^ 
accurately. I,t is just as if ' tl'iey l',iad auldeci at the 
close, eopi/ of the onginal 

,It was in this maimer that th,e apostolic w,rit,ings 
, were circulated, each church asking for what it did 
' riot possess fimn the churcdi which had the origiual. 

' This propagation must liave taken pdace very 
' ranidly, ■esneciallv with respect to these four 
' Epistles. ■ We have just shown that Oleineiit of 
'Home possessed., at the close , of the first century, 
not only the Epistle to the Eomaiis, hut tilso those 
to the Corinthians ; that the a'lithor of, the letter of 
'Barnabas in Alexandria possessed those , to the 
Eoiiians.aiid Corintliians. We conclude also, from 
jSialiLhad similai' quotations, that Ignatius in Asia Minor, at 
the commencement of the second century,, had in 
Pig hands the Epistle to the liomanS' and the 'First 
i><.si*siun, Geriutliiaiis ; that Poly carp at the same 

, time used tlie Epistles to the Eomans, tlie Cor- 

mSikiiB, iutliians, and the Galatians. Jnstln Martyr, in tlie 
eaktoBs. middle of tlio second century, quotes at lengtli the 
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passiigo Eoxii. iii. 11-lT ; tliC jiassage,! Cor. v. 8 jHsiin 
of tlie 1st. Corill tliians, and proLaHy Gal. iii. 10 iiuut:iu«jns 
, and iv. 12.' Wo must not view tlieso quotations ^ 

as indieatiiig tlie date of tlie publication of . tliesc 
, writings. ' Tliey aio inado to a certain extent acci- 
(l(.?n.tally,, and Avere oceasioned by tlie contents, of' 
tlie Ai'orks Avliicli cont'.aiji ' tlrem ; they prciSiipjHiso. 
tlie existence and authority of tlie apostolic bool^s 
fi’Oiii Avliidi tliey arc taken. 

' Goiit(3iiiporaiie<)us]y A\itli Justin, a.boiit a.b. 140, 
tlie gnostic Marcion taiigiit at iLoine a system ao ' 

cording to wliicli there would, liave been absolute 
di,.sag‘rccm.eiit between tlie Old and N'c w Testainaits. 

There were, according to liim, two Gods, one in- 
ferior, Aciio had created the material Avoiid and 
giA'Xai the liaw’' to tlie.JeAvs; the other superior, 
the. God of ' the Gospel revealed in Jesus Christ, 

Aidio is ,all love, Aeliilc the first kiioAvs nothing but 
justice. Ill oi'dcr to support this system, he 
chose from ' among the apostolic Anitings received The . ' ^ ' 
bA^ the ehtirchcs, a certain' number of books 'Arhirli, wSumf 

which he 

seemed to him to favour liis^ theses, but from Avhich appealed to. 
lie Avas, obliged to excise many things that, did not ' 
agree Avith, his ideas. These books Avere the Gospel , 

'accord irig to , Iiuke, Avliich he’ greatly mutilated, 'Uiid , ' 
tcT a:driS't.'Pu«I^s E|nstle^^ These Avore, according to . 

; Tertulliaii and Epiphanius, tlio four chief Epistles, 
t'O tlie Galatians, the Corinthians, and' the lilpistlo 
'to the 'lioinans ; .also the twO' Epistles "tO' the ' 
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ThessalonianSi the Epistles to the Laodicoans (our 
Ephesiahs^),: to 'the Colosaians, to 
aud io the Phiiippians. It is eTidont 
order that thk order, espceiaUy 0 four first, was 
bt°S&on determined from the chronological point of view. 
logloX That was the canon that Marcion had iustituted 


in his numerous churches. This fact is of gimt 


Tha: 


importance, for it shows how deeply x’ooted the 
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couviotion of tlie apostoIic^ origin of 'these writings 
was in Cbristendom. Marcion knew that wi'tiioiit 


orig:iH' uf ' this basis, which he retained in common witli the 
writings. clinrchnt large, lus work would be a, failure. ■ 

"" ^eon after the middle of the ■ second 'century, ^we^ 
^S^wou]a '''^hn.'establish which 'prove the diffnsipri';: 

iSiur^r*^ ; <)f Paul’s' Epistles and the authority ’with which; 
they were received even in the most remote cliurelies 
■■■"in ■ the. world.' .A translation of the apostolic 
ru!chko. 'writings'into the 'Syriac language, the FeseMio^ •was 
■ "piihlished at this time at. the eastern extremity of 
the church. It was' not a private 'Work;' it was a 
translation destined to form the official canon, of 
tJie Syrian churches. The four Epistles we are 
a par^of it. '/ednsideri a part of it. In the 'West a 

^ The gi^omiOg ftir believing this Bpiatle to be wrongly <l'e- 
'scribed as addressed to the Ephesians are, external and internal. ^ 

, The weight of MS. authority is against the genuineness of i'he, 
words.** at Ephesus” in the 'first verse. ' The, fact ' that, the 
, Apostle addresses those to whom be wrote 'as unknown 'to him, 
and ■ does not 'particularise any persons, seems to be against the ,■' 
Ephesian destination of the Epistle. '• 


The Muratcrian Canon. 2 

Latm translation, that which is generally called rh^ mia 
Itak, apiKsared at the same time, and a similar fact 
was reproduced at the opposite extremity of the 
; church.^ Our four Epistles occupy the place of 
honour in these collections of the Apostolic writings. 

Then wo possess a very important document 
found by the savant Muratori in the Library of tu 
Milan, where it is still deposited It dates from 
about the year A.n. 160 or 1 70, and was probably 
composed in the name of one of the 170810 ™ 
churches, which wished to instruct others, touching 

the Apostolic wi'itings to he read ill public worship, 
lir it they are distinguished from other Christian 
writings which were not entitled to this honour. 

After having spoken of the four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles, the author goes on to say: 

^ "As to the Kpistles of Paul, they speak for themselves to 
those who are willing to understand, as to what place they were ““ 
sent, and for what purpose they were written. Paul especially 
forM the Corinthians to indulge in the schism of hc.4 ; the 
Galatians to practice circumcision ; he expounded to the 
Romans the plan of the Scriptures, showing them how Christ 
IS the beginning and' end of tbern,’* etc, 

Th™ follows the complete ILst of St. Paul’s oomnicte 
Epistles. Thus we see that there was not tho 
least doubt cither in the East or West as to the 

Apostolic origin of these Epistles. 

Wo pass over many authors w'ho wrote at this 
priod (second half of the second century), such as 

Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, who all use the 
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four chief Episiies, and ve confine oiirseKx's to 
mentioning the three .great doctors., "wlio liYod 
in dhe second and third centuries, ^ Irenanis, in 
Giaul; CJementof; Alexanclria, iiiEgypt; Te,rti:ilHrmj. 

, in Western Afiica. ITp to this.tiniO' Cliiistiuii 
^ndters' had quoted the' Apostolic *sTritiugSj witliout 
itahh^ating the title and the author.' Hc:nu:*efort.l:i.j 
' they adopt, su to spcjik, a more exact, inetliod, 
the}’’ indurate by mune tlie fiutliorsb aud the 
socTCsi tvriia’ngs from ^^iiieh. iliey tleriv'i:,^ tln,:)ir 
mohrni of^ testimony. Thus Ircnauis says., Tliis is what 
,St. Paul savs, writing to the Homans ”... . or, 
In the Epistle to thO' Corinthians, Paul speahs 
, • , • . or, For the Apostle in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians/'" .... or, And again in the 
riw jsawG' Epistle to the Galatians, Paul thus speaks.’'" , We 
,, find the' two great contemporaries ' of Iremmis also 

'n-rtiiiiiaii. ' Thus from o.ne end of' the 'church to the other, 

, ' a perfect unanimity of sentiment prevail'ed with 
respect to the writings' wo are considering; there 
was not the whisper of a suspicion -ahont tlieni. 
And yet 'W'C .must not suppose that the conscience of 
a.w to fii'e the clmreh was'slimihoring or that the' church was 

t . - ... ■« « , rr«« 

GfOie Jacking in critical , ia, culty. The controyersy that 

J'.p'lSt.IC! tG ^ - •' 

llmiilimt’’ existed liC'twecn the.Eiist and tlie West as to the 
i'arSivUo authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, proves 
imporbmta liow tho Cburch aud its teachers had their eyes 
qiwSi open upon questions which conoemed theii' faith. 


The the E pi dies, ,3I_ 


IV. 

MoRAJ'. CoXSiraiRATIOX^. 

liAi'H of iliG' filiir l^pistlcs tliot wo Rro coiisider- 
io.g is pi'oljicoci by rti address in, wliic-ili Paid is 
ui'Sigiiaiecl, by iRiii;i,0 os its o-ntlior. And not foiIy so^ npi^aties. 

but m all (if tliein frequent allusion is made to 
the pCTWJU of the author as the founder of tlio 
Cluuch addressed and the -Aixistle of the Greutiles, 

Ihus, in the Romans, the writer begins by ex- 
pkiiung the reasons why he had not yet been to ni nLaV 
liiOmc, the capital of the heathen world, to preach 
the gospel to them. In eh. ix. 1-3, x. 1 , he ex- 
presses his profound grief, his distress, and his 
incessant prayers on behalf of the children of 
Israel 5 in xi. 1 , he gives himself a.s an example to 
prove that Israel has not been entirely rejected, 
because ho, an Israelite of the tribe of Benjamin^ 
had been made partaker of the Divine salvation. 

At the end o.l the hpistle he speaks o,f his intention 
to go mto Spain, and of his expected arrival in 

liome; and, m his greeting to Aqnila and Priscilla, *“”• 

ho recalls how they were willing to lay dow,n their 
lives for bis sake. In recommending Phenbe, the 
bearer of the letter to them, he mentions with Hh 
gratitude the eare she had taken of him personally. 

If the letter had been by an impostor, not only 
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would Paul’s name at tlie beginning of ibe ad- 
dress have been a forgorj^, but tbere would hayo 
been a rofinoment of fraud extending through tbo 

whole letter. 

^It is ^ the same ^ with the two Epistles to fho 
Corinthians, in which the author identifies himself 
all Trough with St. Paul. It was he who 
baptised the first eonrerfa at Corinth, 1 Cor i 
14-16. mien he had founded the dn.rch.’it 
liad been in fear and trcmblhig (if. ti). “ J Inyo 
planted,” says he, “Apollos watered ” (Hi 6) ' if 
the Corinthians had ten thousand instructors, he 
alone was their father in Christ (iy. 15) gome 
of them were puffed up, as though he would not 
come to them ; but, said he, “I wHI come shortly” 
(iv. 18,19). If it had depended on him, he would 
have all men to he like himself (vH. 7). 
explams at Jength the reasons why, in einceri 
TOth Barnabas, he had refused to be supported as 
the other apostles had been by the churches winch 
he had founded. He praised the church for having 
kept the ordinances as they had been delivered h? 
hun to them (xi. 2). He had transmitted to the 
Comthian church the main facts in tho life of 
our Saviour, and he himself had beheld the last 
appearance of the- risen Saviour Yxy. 'l-g) tja 
unwe^hy to^ be an apostle, had laboured more 
abundantly than they all (xv. 9, 10) Ihen n. * 
Wonneed hie intention of paying , ,5^, 
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in snd Con and aa. 

llT^l P^«ed iiuTOiJliiJ — ~ 
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Wo Second Epistle is the most peraoiial if u-,, , 

rr. *'.'., ^ '" letters of tllO ' tit 
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-.l the Whole 
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past life as a Tmv ®P«aks of his 

■ o uCH j of his conversioTt fhividewi j-i -Apustioin 
revelation of tlie vis,:.,-, sj- • ™eugh the ttoEpisUa 

which he had received iromT! V 
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JirGUCllillg tllG Oospcl to tllG llGUtllOllj '\\ltllOXlt 
imposing’ tli.e Mosaic lav on tliem ; then immtes 

Ills personal contest with Peter at Antioch. In the 

Fo,.rii. a«a fourth chapter we have the touching accounts of 
dfaptos. Ills first sojourn in Galatia, how, when, cietaiued 
hy a iiainful malady, he was the ohject of their 
lore, and tvas received hr tliem as it he hud heeii 
the laird himself; in. tlie sixth, cliapter we find 
the allusion that lie makes to Imviiig written the 
lotter nifh his oiru hand (v. 11), as well as to the 
marks of the Lord Jesus whicli lie hare in his body 
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(v. 17). If all tliose had not bcoii dictated or 
written by Paul himself, we must admit that tliey 
are oiilv the more or less shilful iiiveriti.OBS of a 
forger, who, after the death of Paul, had pern 
sonated ' the Jepostle and narrated the \aiiou& 
events of the Apostle’s life, real or imaginary, as 
having occurred to himself, in order to induce the 
churches .to receive the things lie sought to incul- 
cate. But, when we calmly meditate 'on' .all .these 
writings, and reflect on all the details contained in 
them,' wo immediately feel tliat we are in the pic- 
'seiice of a ■man who is speaking with all the 
solciiiiiity that a liunian soul is 'Capable id.,' and 
with the most' incorniptildo integrity* ',','TIiis moral 
'ihoraeter, whicli obtrudes itself upon us, is al}s'c)- 
lutdy ■'incompatible 'witlr the iiiriiimerable frauds 
wMeli 'We must impute to the aiitliOi’,' on /the siip- 
.msiiion that ho'Was not 'St Paul himseli 1 '' 
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Besides, tLis impossible supposition involves 
otlior iinja'obabib’ties. How can we suppose tbat 
alter tlie dealli of St. Paul, any Cbristian autlior 
wliiitever would liriTo tliougbt of atliibuting to bis 
pen cliapfei' vii. of tlje dnd Oorintliians, iii wbieli 
tlio Apostle expresses tbe lively regret he felt at first 
for the very severe letter ho himself bad wntten 
to tlie L'orintliians, and tbe feeling of relief be 
afterwards expeiienced at seeing the salatarv 
elleets it bad produced ? How can wo believe that 
in tlie same Epistle a forger would attribute to tbe 
Apostle tbe autborsbip of two whole chapters 
(cb, tiii. and ijt.) to induce the tJorintbians to tabe 
part in a collection for tbe benefit of tbeiwor samts 
at Jerusalem, which would imply that the ebureb 
vva>s still in existence there, which was not tbe case, 
for two or three years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Christians bad retmed to Pella, on 
the other side of Jordan? How can we believe 
tbat a forger after Paul’s death, could have in- 
vented out of bis own head all sorts of accusations 
uguiiist the Ajjostle, to give himself the ti'otiLle to 
lefiite them ni bis name? How can we suppose 
that in the First Corinthians be would devote tbo 
whole of one chapter to cxplrduirig the reasons why 
he declined to use his right ■! ) being supported lij 
^the cliurehes. How cun we rmagiue.that a serious 
vyiitoi', such as the author on these . Ejnstic.s may 
be supporsed to have been, would mention by name 
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^ Cliloe, ' Fortanatus, Acliaioas, .Stephanas, Fhcahe, " 
:lil‘1uune^ . ' Tertitts, if these were iiottlie ii,aincs,x)f reai.personsf' , ; 

tjrW'VCT'id ^ - ' 

,p.'Tsois.s. , ' . , "Wlxat, interest' woiild ' there liave been , to, tlioso > 
Imng ill the second eentury — for that wxis the t™ 
to' which the ■recent 'school of ],.iOniaii lias re,legu,ted 
composition of these four letters—'in the long 
' , ' di'ssortatioii (1 Cor. xii.-xir,) ahoi,'it the gift 'of 
With ■ tongues, at a, tune when the.re was,, no loiignr such 
tiil'lrit't , a gift in t'hc Church, when it h.ad ciit'irely given 
place t<') prophecy and iiistriictioii, I'lS it appears 
froiii the writing, The Teuching of the Ticekn 
jipodlesP recently discovered, from the writings of 
Siistmlslmi^^andmgeiieTalbomt^^^ 
piMcf.uities ' the second century. But how eaxr we' believe, in 
the ' appearanco at that time of writings so fresh, 

■ " "BO; '-original,. SO .powerftJ, so gem,al, so Me-hke - as 
ikimU -'these lour Epistles, when the creative activity of. 

' . the early times ' had given place ^ to - the . simple 

reproduction of the apostoKc ideas, and when the 
, purity , of. ovangelicar doctrine had' been corrupted 
. bj', a .mixture of . legality,, as we -see from all the' 
'leaders', of the Church at 'this, period, Clement, 
waxfvto ' Foly carp, 'Ignatius, P'opias ? The man wlio^ could' 

'' 'SSriatiuit' have composed 'them - at .such, a time would, 'have , 

" SviKt riicmo in the ■' ecclesiastical .flnnainen^^ as a, star .of 
the first magnitude,, and .eclipsed by his .brilliancy'' 
all contemporary writers, and yet w.e are to 'believe^ 
that he himself remained 'unknO'Wn! ' , 

To meet all these nioral.- improbabilities, '::the,,'i^^^^ , 



IToti) the Aloml Improbabilities are met 


scholars wlio Jiave contested tlie autlienticity of tlie 
Epistles ill qiiestionj liare only one .suggestion to 
goffer wliieli has a sliacic of plansihility in it. Tliey 
jireteiid .that ]’)riinitiv(3' Cliristiaiiity, having origin- 
ated' cm Jewi.sli soil, could not liave lieeu put i,ii, 
o|;)|)()sitJ.on to Jiiilaism at so eavly a da.te ; and 
consequently iliat these I5pistle.s of -which 

.s]:iow this opposition to Judaism, must liave hecii 
composed vc,ry much later, when .Ilelleiiisiii had 
alrc'ady acquired a. powerful iiifliienee in the Cluireli.. 

,■ But what 'woiild result from this orgumeiitP. We 
should he co,ustrai:iied to declare the controversy , of 
Jesus witli tlic Pliaiisees to be false, to cease to 
. sittrihiite to our Lord such parables as the old 
garment .and the piece of new cloth, of the vine- 
dresser and others' wiiich accentuate the contrast 
between the Gospel and the legal economy ; to treat 
the "death' of CJlirist as a' fable, for it is the blood- 
stained inonuinent of the rupture between the Old 
Judaism and the New Dispensation. If wo look a 
little closer into it, we shall see 'that it is the severe 
,,, altitude of Jesus towards the ■ religion, of , His time, 
mdiicli cleared the, way for tlio, poloinics , of Paul 
.against Ph,ar.i.saism and its sophistical inteiqiretation. 
of the laiv; uiuhif we study tlie question yet more' 

' profoundly, we sliall perceive that' this .strife nf 
'JesiiS'Eiid 'St. Paul against the false Judaism of their 
‘time, waS' o.iily'the. continuation O'f the struggle of 
tlu) aii(dc«.it ,'pit)pl3nts wdtli the 'legal huinalisra of 
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The, Four PTirictfal Epistles of Bt PiwF ^ 

their OWE contemporaries. We find over again in 
this history of the secular conflict between the pro- 
phets and Jesus and the Apostles, on the one hand, 
and the Jemsh nation on the other, the symptoms 
of the eternal conflict between a living spiritual kb 
i-. which seeks .after God, and religious matorialism 
.which is at the scin-ice of Egoism. There is, tliore- 
forc, no anachronism in placing the composition of 
these four Epistles at the time in which ilio 
Apostle Paul lived. 

Tlicse reasons are so decisive that the most scep- 
tical critics expre,ss themselves nith the, ntmost 
decision as to the authenticity of these, four 


^ HoltOTaxjji. 


This is what Do Wette says, in his Intmdaction 
to, the Books of the New Testament (123a) 

“ Tiie letters o£ Paul bear the marks of Ids roworful gwuia. 
The most important of them are raisea aboie all contmlieUoii 
as to their authenticity ; they form the solid kernel ot the £.ook 

uf i1iG — 1845. (*2|, 1866). 

Baur says, in his (i- • ' 

“ Sfot. ouly has »o suspicion of the authenticity of these 
P.pistle3 ever arisen, hut they hear so incoutostably the seat of 
t.ho originality of I’aui, that one cannot comprehemi for ivlut 

reiiEon critics could raise any ol>jectiun to tliem, 

Holtmann «V« N. T. p. 224) :— 

“These four Epistles ai-o the Pauline 

. univeimily received) iu the mwlcrn acceptation _Df 

Wc can realise, ivith respect to them, the proof of autUcnticity 
widertakeu by Palcy agiunst the freetluukers of lua tune. 


IrrailonalAo -Beny 'the Auilio-Tshvj)^/ '39 
WeizsiBcker {Ajmt ' Zeltalter^ 1886, p. 190): — rndzs^cker. 

“ Tlie Icttera to tlie Galalians and the Ooriuthians are, wibli- ' 
out iloubfc, from tlie l:.iand of the Apostle ; from liis band also 
'came, incontestably tlxe12pistie to the Roraaiis.’" 

' M, Eeiian, in The Gospel^ p. 40 and' itcmtii. 

41, tlnis oxprtisses liiuiself 

‘ sties of rnul havo an tineqMalled advantage in this 

history — that is, their al>solute a.utlienti>.dty. Ho serious doubt 
hn:i evei' bcjcn rriis.cd nt ibe authenticity of the Epistle to tbe 
Galatians, the two Epistles to tbe Corintlnans, and the 'Epistle 
to tbe ]''b,>UianB.’’ 

^ I'll liis liook entitled SL Paul (p. 5), tlie .stimo 
ivTiter firniiiges tlie Epistles attributed to tliis EpislicB 
Apostle into' five classes — 1st, tlie incontestible 
and uiicoiitested Epistles (our four Epistles) ; 2iid, 
tlio certain Epistles, altliougli some objections liaYO 
been raised to tliein (First and Second to tlio Tkes- 
saloniaiis and Philippians ; Srd, tlio Epistles of 
probable authenticity, although there are graye 
objections ,to tlieiii (Colossians, Philemon) ; 4th, , , , 
one do'ubtfiil Epistle (Ephesians) ; otli, false ■ 

Epistles ^ (First and Second Timothy, Titus).' 

‘W’e 'See tha,t, in the eyes of this thoroughly see.p- ' 

tical autho.r, to attach any suspicion to the four griSpectmg 
Epistles which we ai’C considering 'is a rational 'authorsidp 

' of 'the four 

aim morai, impossibmty. 'principal 

'Those -who' fix tlie, date of these Epistles either at 
the end of the, first century, or in the course of 'the 
socoiid, liayo to/decide' between ''two,' altcrimtiyes — 'riKi 

, ' ' , . ' ' ■ idtenuitives. 

.either they must attrilmto tlie four writings to one 


4:1). 
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aad fEe same forger, or tEey must impute tEem to 
several. In eitEer case tEey meet vritE a great 
difficulty in tEe fact of tEe perfectly oiiguial and 
oreativo stjde wEicE cEaracterises tEese Epistles. 
TEis style is like tEe mirror of a powerful ur- 

divicluality ; it is concise, fearless, Eold, indicating 

by one word a wEole world of ideas, aboumEng in 
paradoxical antitlieses, arousing tEe attention by 
unexpected questions, illustrating tlie tEouglit by 
comparisons wEioE arc always equivalent to reasons, 
frequently passing from tEe most affectionate out- 
bursts to tEo most biting sarcasm, emplopng, 
witEout a sEade of aii aU tEe resources of art ; _in^ 
word, completely inimitable. Can any one ascribe 
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to one and tEo same forger tEese incomp 
wiitings, wEich CEristian antiquity always attn- 
Eutod to St. Paul? By attributing tEese four 
masterpieces to one and tlie same man, n e ni.i 
tlio existence of sucE an anonymous man of genius 
in tEc CEurcE wliicE succeeded tEe Apostles so 
inucE more iuconipreliensible, and on the otliei 
hand, if we attribute tliem to four different authors, 
we are obliged to augment tEe number of writers 
wEo Eave bad tEo rare ability of writing m the 
same original and inimitable and yet perfect y 
jp, wivlo. 


What "the Primitive Ch itreh ' Thought of Ch rist ’ ' '4't 


T. 

■ CoKCLusio:?;. 

We liave just sliowii tliut the work of 'Jesus was ^ " 

'liistoricaily coiitmiic3d in that of St. Paul iin Israel, 

Before concliicling Jet us reverse the course, and 
try to retrace our steps from the work of Paul, and 
especially from tlio contents of those four Epistles, 
to the a.ppearance of Jesus on the earth. 

The Apostle wrote about a quarter of a century 
after' the death of the Saviour. “What did the 
Church of that period think of Him in whom it thonght'oi"': , 
professed to believe ? We can gather it from the time.;'" 
the E|)istles of the Apostle, especially where he 
recalls certain facts in the life of Jesus as known 
to his readers, and admitted by them. ITo doubt, — 
and it 'lias often been remarked, — he does not give' ' 

very much detail of the history of' Jesus. 'in his " 

. letters. One ' reason is, 'his. 'vnitiiigs ■ presuppose ipistiS! 
among his readers the knowledge of the 'Hospel 
'history, a knowledge upon which, the churches were, l4So 
founded. Another is, Paul, not having himself coni-'.pa^fjjot »' : 
pa'uied with the Lord, had .no personal ".remini" o?tSe^Lara.' 
sconces of, the Saviour^s life to communicate. But' The.Hfo of '' 
the, historic' events "tliat we find recalled, in these oiW 

Epistlosv ' 

.Jlpistles' 'are , sufficient^, and by piecing' them to-' ■■ 
gether, wtv can to some extent reconstruct 'the 'life 
'of 'J'csus' as 'pourtrayed for 'US' in -the ,Giospels. ' - " . ' 
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Ti,«e pro- ' Jesus existed prior to liis Incarnation as' Creator 
ofjeiuf :of all tilings .(1 Cor. viii. 6). ,He was divine^ and 
guided 'Israel in tlie desert (1 Cor. x. 6). 

Ho etnptiedllimself'Of all these divine riches., and 
■■ heeaiiie poor for' our sake's (2 Cor. viii.' 9; Idiil'ii. 
Truly taan. 6,/ 7). . IIo wos truly ' 311011, 1)0111 of a, womoii 
(Iloni.'T. If).; Gal. iv. 4).' He was 'horn a Jew, 
and 'descended 'from the family of David (Rom. i. 
3)- II<3 was under the' Law, and faithfully kept 
it (Gah iv. 4 ; Roni. xv. 8). 

Without sin. He was -witliout sin (2 Cor. v. 21 ; Rom. ,viii. 3). 
IIo suhmittcd patiently to a Hfe^ of ' qppiubri 
(Roin. xv. 3). He ,was iiieekumd',, gentle ';'(2 ,0or. 
, 2 c. 1). He died. to manifest the justice U)f' Lfod,,' 
and to show us 'what true justice is hy hearing our. 

■ curse „(Bom. iii. 25,; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Gal. iii. 13). 

' ' hHe,,wus.' really hiiried (1 Cor. xv. 4). He was 
buneetioa. ^ j^aigod' again the third day hy the power ■ of G'od 
,(l Cor. XV. 4; Roin. m. 4). 

Appearances ' He, appeared' to Peter, to the twelve, to an 
L.dnmtion. , asseiiihlv of five hundred persons, to James '(1 Cor. 

' XT. 5-7), and in the last place to Paul Minself 
(ver. ,8).' 

. He' was invested with the sovereignty of , the whole 
universe of the dead and of the living (Roni. xiv. 
k’hfk'ation. 8, 0)*’ He lives gloiified in heaven ' in a, spiritual 
njfcrcesMO'o, hody (1 Cor* XV. 4*2-48)., . He intercedes for the 
Church (Rom* viii. 3,1). 

'.When the hour comes, he will reappear, as ;Kiii.g 


(1 Cor. XV. 23 ; Horn. xiii. 11-14). He will raise 
up his people, and give them a hod}^ like His ovm 
_(1 Cor. XV. 23, 48, 49). 

He vdfl cstahlish a diTOio kingdom Iw heating 
down all God’s enemies, even death itself (1 Cor. xv. 
24, 20 ; Horn. -sdii. 18-28). Ho will raise all tlie 
dead (1 Cor. xv. 22). All men shall appear before 
His throne to give account (Rom. xv. it) ; 2 Cor. 
V. 10). 

At the head of the family of the elect, made 
like unto Himself, Ho will glorify God the Fiithor 
(1 Cor. XV. 28; Rom. viii. 29). 

He is for all, a.s the source of salvation and life, 
what Adam was as the source of sin and death ; 
the Second and last Head of humanity (Rom. v. 
12, 21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45-49). 

The plan of the Eternal God in favour of man 
is thus fulfilled in Him (Rom. viii. 29, 30 ; 1 Cor 
ii. 7). 

That is what the Church thought of Christ 
twenty-seven years after His death; that is what 
was thought of Him at an earlier period still— for 
Paul did not give these facts concerning the life of 
Je.sus, as his own discovery, hut as that which he 
himself had received (1 Cor. xv. 3). That %vhich he 
especially calls /hs bears on one particular 

point, thefree gift and the universality of salwation. 
His knowledge of the historical ^Jei^on of Christ in 
the past, and of His coming in the future, he shared 
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tho Gospel in common mtli the other apostles (1 Coi’. xv. 3, 11). 

In this general sense, the Gospel is not his own, 
Ijut that of the twelve. It is not a mete legend, , 
it is the Gospel proclaimed at and after Pentecost. 
wir.t fi.rfct What must not Ho have hecn, wdio, after two 
years and a Inilf of public ministry and intercourso 
, ^Yith' His own, in parting from them, left on dicir 
j.i.i4c II..J jainds sucli an impression, such an imago of His 
nersoii ! ATliat must not He have been, to have 
oljtaiiiecl, so soon n:fte.r Ih< deatlij i.roin th,c nn)st 
despomte of His adversaries, such, a tostimoTiy as 
ive find in these four Epistles I 
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jLrpmcttt of the ‘Iraxt, 

The concession of Baur, Renan, and others, respecting the 
authenticity of these four Epistles taken as the starting-point 
of the argument. Nothing is assumed regarding the authority 
of other parts of the Nesv Testament 

I. In these fourEpistles we have Christianity as A system, 

including facts, doctrines, and institutions^ (i) Trrr/r ; the Cuici- 

fixion and Resurrection of Christ ; importance of noting the 

niatiner in wliich tlicS'C two ■subjects are' Bicutioued 

the conspicuous position assigned, to hiith; the doctrme' 
of redemption; instruction , regarding the Holy Ghost* ^ ^ {3) 

, Baptism ; the Scpper of 'the 'Lord ; the Chnsnan 

'".Ministry; the' observance of Siinday.^ All this tends to 
naturally' together these Epistles ■ with the rest of the New 
-Testament. {4) A similar conclusion drawnfrorn the mention 
of : St. Peter in these ' Epistles and in other parts of 
- Scripture value, ofdbe general' coii'lkleiice'' inspired' bydbc 
Christianity'' of these 'Four 'Epistles. '' ,,v , 

' vll, In these .Epistles we have St.' PauiAs pe'rso'N al'Ity. buong 
characteristics.' of his..per.son'ality here 'and in. other parts 'of ^ 
Ne.w''' Testa'ment' (t) Claim' of an miejkmieni m-d^ ■ 

This is consistent with what we read else- 
where-' '('^V His own ■' testimony here to his former 
of:.me::<Mstians.: {z) Unity of St. PauFs' cliaracter; Ins m- 
wearied ' : '(4') '"His gidck , sympath}^^ and varied 

illustrations 'of this, feature.'. Thus again, these four, accepted 
Plpistles'-are seen bound by a strong chain with St.' .Pauls other 
Epistles, and with the Acts of the Apostles. ^ 

'" 'TIE '"''Minute, ' yet independent,' har'mony o.f tep&e 
" Epistles with .details in, the Book of the Acts, (i) bt 
'' Paul’s habit of zvorking zmik his man hands. This fact .api'iears 
' both 'in these letters and elsewhere ; moral Jessons dravai 'l'iere 
'and 'elsewhere' from this ' habit, (2) Notices of ^%/;Ai, and 
J^isdliag these notices.' 'are consistent everywlimT^, yet' \w.ihout 
' .any, suspicion of contrivance. ■ '(3). The 
ChrMansin-rndim; illustration thus furnished of bt Irauls, 
.''' habit of philanthropy. (T) Evidence supplied by t 'le mention 
Qf to'/ example, in that 'as 'iiamed m two of 

' these' Epistles ; strict harm,ony of'^this with what we ,lmd m 
two of St. Paul’s speeches. , This kind of urguinent wi,)iilu .tell 
forcibly, in a court of justice. ; It , does, not put .iii; j'c* i|'.'»ardy ^ ,any 
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|n the -wide waste of waters wMch raoflcm 
' criticism believes itself to Lave spread 
over the firm and fruitful ground of 
Divine llcvclation there stands an 
island, the solid foundation and clear surface of ThoiMw 
Which are not questioned. This is the portion of 
the New Testament wliieh consists of the Epistles 
written to the Corinthiam, the GalaUam, and the 
Eoffi4«s, These documents are vieived by the 
most advanced of the critics as authentic, and 
as having been really written by St. Paul in the 
course of his third missionary journey. The words 
of M. Renan may be taken as sufficing to justify 
the assertion of this fact. He speaks of these four 
Epistles as “ incontestables et in con testees” (indis- 
putable and undisputed) ; and he adds, “ les 
critiques les pins severes, tels quo Christien Daur, 
les acceptent sans objection.” i (The most severe 
eritic.s, such as Christian Baur, accept them witliaut 


testiiaoiiy,' 


iimntPmiL 


pp. v., vi 
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, objection.) It is from tins concession, as its staxting- 
" point, that the following short com^so , of imsoiiiiug 
proceeds, 

I' propose, in .these few pages, simply to inke 
Tract. ; eonceded' fact, coupling it with' another' fact 

' Avhich cannot be 'denied — namely, that a 'Bo'oh 
; ' called the Acts of the Apostles exists, as, well as the 
' ' four Cjospc3ls and the 'other Epistles— -oml to suggest. 
'' some conclusions which seem to me to be easily 
and naturally reached from thi,s point of dejiarture* 
I take into my 'hand those ' four uii«|uestioned 
' Epistles, and I place beside tlieiii Book of the 
' Acts, without assuming anything as- tO' its date or 
" the circumstances of its first appearance.' I' slmll 
merely submit certain parts of it to critical intcfrmil 
examination, as I proceed.. So with other parts of 
the 'New Testament, the Gospels and the remainder 
of ' the ■ Epistles. ■ They, to some extent, w’ill be 
dealt with, in the same ' manner. ^ 'But, as will be 
seen, there are special reasons, in this 'case, for 
careful attention to the Acts of the Apostles. 


No'w, iH the first place, -wo have in these four 

Hsa!syfitca,n ■ ' , -rf*. n ; 

Epistles (Jhmfkmity m a system, Ii ail ttic rest 

KiiittiW. Testument were vanislied and gone, 

still we sliimld lm%'e tins fact to deal with; and it , 
is a, difficult fact to, deal Avitli, except on the sup- 
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position tlio,t Cliristianifcy is a- revclatiou 

lilGaVOll. 

f c»r as a 

Iho best way to justify this statement is to road ^Sn?' 
tlirough the four Epistles under consideration, \riili 
tins tliought in the mind; and this I have do’io 
so as to have the ease fresh and correct before mo.’ 

I have tried to feel as if it were a now subject. 

It IS not a bad exercise, even for a iirmly-belioving 
(Jhristian. To one who does not believe, this 
simple task may bo recommended as worthy of 
■ Jin experiment. 

In speaking of Christianity as a system I include, 
of course, facts, doctrines, and institutions; and cSSy 
these three sides of the subject may be taken in 
turn. It may not be easy to draw linos of abso- 
lute separation among them. Christian doctrines 
ai e implied in Christian institutions ; and there 
must be ascertained facts to give value to both, 

I>ut for the purposes of the present argument it is 

enough to draw the distinction approximately; 
and we may consider facts, doctrines, and hi- 
stitutions separately. 

1.^ As to/fefe implied in these Epistles there is The fact, 
no doubt that they point, in the most remarkable , W “ : 
manner, to Jesus CiiMST, and centre tliere. Siicli 

a person as Jtjsirs Chelst must have existed ; aiid 

within very near limits of time before the writing 
of these letters : and if wo have an account of Him 
which seems to fit aii the references to Him eon- 


mificis 
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[ tained iu^ these documents, such an account, at lea,st 
demands an' instant' and^ most careful attention* 

^ ' The letters are so 'remarkahle 'and surprising^ that:' 
'the interest they excite ,immediately comm'uiiicates 
ail' interest to what seems 'to he collateral and ex- 
. planatory. ' They recjuire an evangelical background ; 
and the .evangeHcal' background which' "we .possess 
exactly meets the case. Why is it not to be .accepted? 

Among minor facts, the following are worthy of 
attention. In' the Epistle 'to the Romans it is 
nie^,Bavkiiov. said that Jesus Christ was ^^inade of the" seed of 
Christ.^ DavidJ^^. This is^ a, fact upon which some' .eon- ; 
';6iderablG stress is laid 'in the ^'Cospels, ' as also,, ,. in 
''the Acts.^ In the Second' Epistle 'to , the; 'CWiii-.; 
His poverty, tliians it is said that Ho w'as poor’*; ^ and this 
,'.;fact:',’t,o'o,'-'is very 'prominent in the,, E'cangelic his- 
' ■ ' ,tory.^ ',' Nor is it credible that ' these represeiita- 

' ' ''tions' of 'Christ in' .that history- — that' He was a 
descendant of David, and that 'He lived a life of 
poverty-*-can have been introduced' there, in ^ the 
" ' midst of a tissue of varied incidents, 'iii' order to 
' produce a correspondence with the four dociments 
Tiio.re'ai'iing,' before us. The 'mention, of the reading' of .the 

0.f M0BQH „ * . . • n -I • ' 1 ' 

hi this ■.Mosaic Scriptures :m the synagogues, wdiicii we' 

8yitag<»guo. ^ « » ' , ' 

, 'Endin the Second . Epistle to the Corinthians,^ is 

. i. 3. 

, ' ^■,,,Matt. xii. 23; Jolni yii. 42; Acte.'ii 30; xKL 23. 'See' 2 
' ., » 2-' Cor. ^ Hatt» vHi* 20. ' ,' 2 ,Cor.''ii*. 15. 
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not witliout its value for tins argumeii,t, wliea we 
compare it 'with the actual notices of such reading 
"of' the Old Testaiiieiit, ' in the lives of Jesus and 
'His Apostles.^- and' with ■ what James is recorded 
to have said at the Apostolic Council: Moses 
hath of old time t:heiii that preach Him, being read 
ill the synagogue every Sahl^ath day;'’- ' Tin's very 
person , James iiiigl'it be used as a link of connection 
incidentally '(and therefore persuasively) furnished 
between the Epistle to the G-alatians on the one 
side, 'and the (iospcls' and Acts on^ tlio other. In 
.the 'Epistle he appears in conipanionship , with 
Peter and' John, as a pillar'” of the Church con- 
. jointly 'With theni;^ and the Gospels place ' Min 
■with them in the ' catalogue of chosen Apostles.^ 
This scene too is at Jerusalem, the place wEere the 
Acts represent him as occupying a prominent local 
responsibility.^' '■■ ■ 

But especially we must mark those, two great 
facts concerni'Dg Christ— His. CrucifiMon and His' 
'BimimeUon — and' the manner, of the appearance 
of. these facts in the Epistles , under our atten-^ 
tion. As, to' these two literal , occurrences, ^‘the 
preaching of, the cross had, been St. Paul’s .main,, 
point at Corinth. '.,He 'goes so far'as:to say, that' ho, 
,had' determined to' 'knO'W ' nothing 'among the 

^ Luke if.' 16, 17,;' Acts'xvll 1-3. *'Acts 

® .Gal* M»'tt x 2. " ' »'Acts xv. 13. 


tfaxacs. 


crudflxioE 

and 

'res'nrrectioft 
of 'Christ. 



8, ' ' EiMential' Gondmi^^ 

Ooriiitliians, save 'Jesus Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied/^ ^ So, in regard to Galatia, liis appeal to liis 
;Converts there is, ‘‘'0 foolish CMatiaiis, ^who hath 
' bewitched you. that ye should not obey the ' truth, 
before whoso' eyes 'Jesus Christ hath been ovi- 
, dcntly set forth, crucified among Mor 

ought we' to omit the, mention of a point of detail, 
wliicli appears quite iiieidentally in O'lie of these 
GTwtmhs noted, that Christ wm cruciiiedd)y 

“the princes of this world/’ ^ a circumstance which 
exactly describes the action of 'Pontius Pilate, as 
the representative of the Eoinaii Power, while yet 
■ .it is as remote as possible from any semblance, of 
imitation in the construction of the Gospel And 
as -with the Crucifixion., so with .the co-ordinate' 
fact of the EesurrectioiL If it is ^‘Christ that 
died/’ who is the great subject of St PauFs 
teaching, it is rather,” as he says in the 
Epistle to the Eomaiis, ‘‘Christ that is risen 
testimony again.” ^ It is especially in the First Epistle .to 
Corinthians' that the Eesurrection'Of Christ is 
Sianfto the assei’tod, wuth extreme force, as a literal occurrence, 
murrtt , denied at Corinth, and 'the 

. refutation of ''this denial supplies to us at once a 
link of great value' with the Gospel history."* 

' It is not necessary here to give minute attcri,tion 
. to , the reconciliation ' of the. instances of Christ’s' 

Cor. u. 2, ' Gal. iii 1. LCor. il, 3. 

■' ' 4 Epm.. vm.U, ' ■ ® 1 Cor. xv. .3-S,"15. 
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appearances after tlie Resurrection, with the in- 
stances given in the Gospels and the Acts. Mv point 
is simply this, that it is Christ as risen from the 
dead who is the subject of St. Paul’s teaching in 
these Epistles, just as it is Christ as risen from 
the dead who concludes the Ev'angelie histories. 

The doctrinal and moral uses to which those great tac . 
tacts the Crucifixion and the Resurrection are 
apiplied belong rather to the next paragraph than 
to this; yet they may just be mentioned here. 

In such passages as the following ; “ Tliey that 
are Christ's have crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts:” “I am crucified with Christ; 
nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ iiveth 
in me: ' “If we be dead with Christ we shall also 
live with Him : ’ “Reckon ye also yourselves to he 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord:” “Though He was 
crucified through weakness, yet He Iiveth by the 
power of God; for we also are weak in Him^ 
bat we shall live with Him by the power of God 
toward you ”i— the very allegorical use of the 
fects shows how deeply the facts had penetrated 

into the innermost convictions of the writer, 

while, to view the matter on another side, such 
piissages are in entire harmony with the same writer’s 
language in the other Epistles attributed to him. 

*Two instances only need he given ; one where ho 

Gal. V, 24 j a. 20 j Kuui. vi. S ; vi. 11 j 2 Cor, sail. 4* , 
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i'aitli* , 


Endentml Oondmions from .the ' 

says to'' the I^iiilippians that he eariie.stly desires 
‘'4liat lie, may know Christ and 'the power of 'llis 
Tesnrreoiion, and the fellowship of His siifferlngSj,,' 
being xnade confoniiabie unit.) His, death ” the 
other, Y/hero lie says to the Colossiaiis, ' “ ,I;1: yo 
then he risen vrith Clirist, seek those' thing's. which 
are ahoved^^. 

2. As to. the doelnm's wliiel'i attract oiir attention 
in tlieso four Epistles, tlicre is no doubt tliat they 
present Chnstln.nity to us, under certa,iii aspects, 
as a very reinarkahlo .religion.' And .iirst wo note 
the oxtriiordiiiary iinportaiiceassig,ii.ecl in it ii}f(dltL 
, A 'hruad statement of tlie, case'.is the' 'fdlqwiiig : 
**l3i„'thc Gospel o,{ Christ is Ah,e''tigh,teousiic8S','' of, 
'.God revealed from ■ faith to faith,' as it js':Written,: 
The just .shall', live by, faithd'^ ' ' A still stronger 
'. 'statement is the foilowmg : . To him that 'worketli 
not, . huh helieveth om. Him that justilieth^ the 
" ungodly, his faith is counted 'for righteousness;’'’^ 
■mnd. the. same .doctrine is equally .conspicuous 
elsewhere within the narrow,, range of the docu- 
ments heforo us:' They , which be .of faith arc. 
blessed with faithful Ahraliaiii. — Ye arc all chi,l 
d,roii' of. .God by, faith ,in Christ Jesns.— Wa 
.through, the Spirit, wm.it for the. li'ope of rigliteous** 
'ness by faith.’’'®, This ' preseiitatiou of iiew 
.religious system, is cmtainly/ as lias been, 'said, 

MUul in. 10. ' ' Gol' iii. 1. , ' ® I'luui,".i '17.' ' ' 

Horn, iw 0., . ' ^ GaLiil 0, 26.)', w 5. ' ; 
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remarkaUe; anti this is to be observed, that it is 
la smet harmony with the iriaco assigned to n, 
Christ’s Own teaching, and in the aeer-.iuu 
of His miracles, as given to us in the Gosjx:!;;. 

The sayings of our Lord to the Svro-Pha'nir.i ’ n 
suppliant, “0 woman, great is thy faith, bo it 
unto thee even as thou wilt ; ”i and to another who 
appro£«hed Him, “Daughter, bo of good comfort, 
thy faith hath rnade thee whole ; ” 2 to the disciples, 

If ye have faith and doubt not, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea, and it shall be done; and all things, 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ve slid! 
reemve ;’’8 and again, “What things soever yo 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 

them, and ye shall have them,” these sayings 

are quite as strong as anything of the kind 

which we find in the Epistles to the Bomans and 

Cralatians ; and in character and meaning they are 
veiy similar to the passages which have been 
quoted from these Epistles, The same , argument 
might be presented in another form in connection 
with the subject of jnstilication, and what St. 

Paul writes concerning it in these Epistles miight 
be set side by side with what he is alleged to 

have said concerning it to the Jews at tho Pisidian 

Antiocli ; “By Christ all that believe are. justi- 
Matt. XV. 28. a ' 
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fied from all ■ things, from which ye could not 
ho justified by the law of Moses/' ^ But, to, 
turn to another doctrine, ’ which likewise is very 
prominent in these four Epistles, and wliich might 
be' expressed in one word' as 'the' doctrine of 
redem^ouy St. Paul says,', in the ■ First Epistle 
to' ' the Corinthians,' that Christ, while placed 
toward u's ■ in other spiritual relations also, is 
*^made unto us redemption/’^ In, the ' same 
Epistle he ' say,:, more pointedly, a:rj,d more tha'ii 
once, that 'wo are ^thought with, a price/' ^ In 
tlie Epistle to the Galatians, ho ^says t;hat '.Christ 
*'^gave Himself for , oiir s:ms, tliat .He ihiglifc 
deliver us. from 'this p;resent evil 'wwld and , 
that He ‘rix^deeincd us from the curse 'of ' the law'; 
'by being made a curse for u,s.” ^ ' These are most 
remarkable , phrases ;■ but they correspond in 
doctrine with what' ' we find in other parts of 
the New Testament*— notably in the 'Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the First' Epistle of, SI:. John, 
and in the 'Book' of Re'velation. And , if 'one 
more instance is to be adduced for tlie sake of 
giving , some tlnng like completeness to the repre*- 
eenta tioii of the 'characteristic doctrine of tlicse 
four ' Epistles, it' might bo, what it taught there 
',co,ncorning the power of the Holy Ghost, ', In "this 
‘‘soiiding down of the ■Holy 'Ghost ;from ]',ieavcn”*^ 


,1' Acts' xiil. m, ^ ICov.l 30. 
^ <ial. iii. 13. 


^JfjkL vL 20'; 'vli'Ca 
1 Uoter i. 12. 
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we have in truth botli a fact and a (loctnW~fc 
the Q-osj^els this sending is exhibited as the most 
conspicuous promise of the Saviour; in the early 
part of the Acts the first fulfilment of the promise 

IS recorded; and such passages as those which we 

find in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the third chapter of the Second 
Epistle to the (Jorinthians, and the fifth of that 
to the Galatians, are such as might be expected 
from such a root and such a ilo’wer. 

_ 3. But Christianity, besides the facts on which Tn.atafions. 
it rests, and besides the doctrines which it teaches, 

-has imtUutioHs which it prescribes, and by which 
it is continuously supported. Primarily, of course, 
we must have reference here to the two Sacra- The 
ments— to Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Their definite appointment in the Gospel-time, 
and their observance, as a matter of course, in' 
the early Apostolic time, need only be stated. 

These facts lie on the surface of the two great 
historic parts of the New Testament. But° the 
observance and high spiritual meaning of these . 
two ceremonies lie embedded in these four 
Epistles, which form the occasion of the present 
argument, so that the harmony between the 
epistolary and narrative exhibitions of Christianity ' 
in this respect, is complete, while yet it is quite 
-natural and nttaffected. In the Epfetle to the spwtnai 
Romans we read, “ Know ye not that so. many of us 
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■ " as were baptized into 'Jesus .Clirist:wer6 baptized 
.into His 'death therefore we are buried with 
' 'Ilhn by baptism into. death/’ ^ In, the First Epistle 
,to’ the 'Oorinthians we, read-, ^^Were ye .'baptized 
' in , the name' of Paul and, again, ^bby , .oiio' 
''■'Spirit are, wo. all baptized' into one body/’^ In 
, the- Epistle to the Galatians we reoxl, .'M,s','inany 
' of 'you as 'have, been baptized anto, 'Christ have 
■ ■ put on Christ/’ ^ ^i.nd if an allegorical application, 
as some may deem it, Is in certain of such: passages 
made of the act of Baptism, this; rather cnlianccs' 
llio value of the connection wliicli.we, are, tracing, 
for we sec here a living religion ^ rising, 'high,^ 'above'', 
mere cennnony. The .notices of 'the, .other ;sa0ra-',; 
iH^k ment are less difihsed through '"'this .'group'.''' of,"; 
Epistles; in fact, they are '. concentrated in ''the 
tenth and eleventh chapters of the; First Epistle 
to the Corinthians.,^ .B'ut they arO" there, conceii* 
tratod with so much force,, that they are , riveted, . 
so to speak, upon the ■ Gospei-historj. In the . 
Si literal account that is. given' of the founding of 

a/kmith Lord’s Suppler there is so Tiiiicli reseiiiblaiice 

'etimtioa to the account supplied in tlio Gospel according 
■ to St, Luke,^ that' it is : very difficult not ' to 

believe that there was .some 'personal communica- 
tion on tins subject between these two writers. 
And the inductions of such a personal .' nom- 

j Korn. vi. % Cur. i. 13. ' ' . " '® 1 Co':'.x}L'lX '' 

^ Cal. iii. 27. ' Lu1:'o''xxii.:17“2l, '' 
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miinication are in tliemselves nianifestlv of some 
evidential value. And here again, as in the 
case of the other great Christian ordinance, if 
we find a great religions principle associated with Th„ 
it, as in such words as “we being many are 
one bread and one body : lor we are all jiartakors *i-**^'^ 
of one bread,” 1 this binds together for us the 
litoral founding of Christianity described to us in 
one part of Scripture, with the reality of a living 
religion, as exhibited to us in another part. 

^ As to the existence of appointed ministrations Kmstry 
in the Church which these letters depict, it is 
remarkable that the most definite phraseology on 
tlie sahject relates to the ministry of womem 
Phoche is named as a “deacon” of the Church 
at Cenohroa.2 In fact, she is the only person in 
the Hew Testament whose name is associated with 
this title.® It is, however, worth noticing, as a 
curious coincidence, that this tallies veiy, well 

with the philanthropic aspect of the origin *of tlie 
Christian Ministry, as exhibited in the Acts.-i But 


® Rom. xvi.' 1. 


= SU-rixmauahism companions (Acts vi. 6) ,ara not calici 
Deacons; and the Deacons of Phil. i. 1 and 1 Tim. (ui. 8-13) 

'are merely menticned in general terms. In I Tim iil'dl tlie 

Eevised Version gives the correct meaning, a„d shmvs that 

:wcmcri-xleafX)Bs or d(mcf)iic.m‘s are intended. ■ 

»t<> tiiB (haeimate of Stephen and tho others ; and it w in eon- 
villi philanthropy {Acta xi. 30) that the preshytera of 
Uni (.'hnstiau Cliurch ai-o fiiwt uientionod. 


mriems 


been' 


Fro»" 
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as to the existence of a stated ministry in tlio 
Chnrcli, the troad general principle enunciated in 
'the First Epistle to the /Corintliians^ds, decisive : 
'‘"Do ye, not, know- that they who minister' about 
holy things live' of 'the things of 'the Temple?' 
And they which' wait' nt, the altar are , partakers 
'with the altar? Even' so hath the Lord ' also 
, ordained,, that they which preach' the Gospel 'should 
live of the Gospel/^ ^ This, by tbe hypothesis, 
belongs to^a comparatively early' period of, St 
Pauls apostolic life; and 'if it is some;what general, 

, ' , whereas, at a later period of that : life, iu' the 
V Epistle, to the Philippians® and,' later , still, in, The; 
'Pastoral Epistles,^ this subject 'appears' in' a more'. 

^ 'mature ,'fDria,— in this, to say the'least, there is'iio.'; 
'.mcousistency* : Again, in these four Epistles, as' 
The.,.'" elsewhere, the ''corporate life of the ''Church, the 

corpomtei . ♦ ' ' . 

exercise 'cf.di^^^ a.ssembliiig together for 

.the Church, pxiblic ■ worsHp, are assumed ''And, to end .this. 

.slight notice 'of institutions, there is ,in one of 
ohRcnrauce thcso letters a naming of 'The first 'day .of the 
' ' week,'^’ which reminds us of .the same phrase in 
the .Gospels, and the Acts, and almost inevitably 
, , , ' carries, us ' on to the tho'ught of the religious 

observance of Sunday/ 

4 Thus, tested 'by allusions to facts, by statements 
*',rCor. k."l4. 

S'Phil. i. 1,' ' «‘';i Tim. iii 8-13, * 

. * -1 Cur. xvi. S. ' See Mftti ' sxviii. 1 ;,'Acts x.x'. 7. 



St, Peter* 


of St Pa, a. , 

rf dootene, ...d b. He 
uta^ ot iiistitatons, doK this sm.ll g,,„p 
Epistles hold out a hand in one diroction, so as 
; to grasp the Gospels;' while with liho 

mtaacy the; held ^ 

rem..m,.g Epistle, .it,ib.ted t. the s.„m it “ 

Bpt .nether p.rt o* Ih, „,„,n J 

east ,„si 1. bo louehed. This is the e„i e 

r“.‘“ “ the ni- 

S 1 his or; ,s time, it ws by living a„ei,t, ll„it 

aid some of the living agents are named: and ' 
among them the most conspicuous is St. Peter st Poto 

boloie ns. If It were not so, there would be the 
appearance of a dissidence and wide separation 
^tvyeen the Christiai% 

Chi istiamty of the Gospels and the Acts. }3ut as 

la case stands this personal link of connection is 
quite real while perfectly casual and incidental. 

^n givmg to the Galatians an account of his early 
Christian life, gt. Panl, while asserting in the 
stiongest way his independent apostleship, says 
hat he eagerly desired to make Peter’s a4nainf! 

abode with him hiteen days,”i What could be ”^**'"""" 

it b. lams experience had been what it is de- 

rQal. i. la , , 


to feiixju 


Bf 

Pw- 
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' scribed; to have been m tlie early part, of tlie.Aets, 
and if St. Peter had been what he is said in the 
Gospels to have been ? And he supplies another 
very unexpected, yet very cogent, instance of affinity 
Incon- between this Epistle and the 'Gospel history..,' Peter, 
sfi refer at witli liis 'old inipulsiveiiess, fell into a sudden in-' 

Antiodit ■ , 

consistency, ■ SO as actually to imperil tlio, true 
religious standing of many of his fellow^Christlans, 
and so that a public expostulation and rebuke 
became necessary on the part of St. PauL^ That 
Previous happened once more at Antioch, wliicli had hap- 
Mspart ' 'Pe,ne,d on the: Sea of Tiberias,^ and in. tlie./houso 
of the 'High Priest at Jerusalem.^ ' Yet who:couli! 

' be' so .perverse as to say^ that'.tlicro' is hern .'.any.'" 
, ingenious invention of identity of character. for thOr; 
sake of procuring credit to documents not really 
/ authentic ? , As 'regards certain circumstances re- 
corded in this Epistle as having happened at Jeru- 
salem, the position of St Peter in respect of them 
exactly corresponds with his position on the same 
'■ , occasion 'as, narrated' in the Acts, while yet 'with 
some incidental difficulties on the surface, wffiieh 
. require explanation, and therefore prove ind.epeiid-^ 

' ' enco of narration. And to add one other reference' 
to the same disciple, in this group of Epistles, '■wo 
Itoonntk* whcii party ,s|')irit ran high at 'Corinth, 

the head 'of one party W'US Paul, and ilie 'head, of 

^Gal. ii.lL ■ - Matt, xi?.' 30/ 

■ » Matt, xxvi., GO,, 
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another party was Peter.^ This is just what ^;ht ~~ 
ave been expected. The refutation of this party 
spirit IS in the comprehensive assertion : “WhethcT 

1 ho Paul or Peter, ail are yours.” 2 But if Peter 
was what he is elsewhere recorded to hare been 

i^^mau passion and pro' 
judice should have placed him in this position. 

And to end this section of the subject by refenPnj 
to the statouiout which another part of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians contains of an appear- n., 

auce to Peter a tor the Besurreotion,^ tliis ciLtly « 
coiiesponds with what we read in the Gospel of 
W. Luke. Probably it may be a reminiscence of 
tajarly conversations between St. Peter and 

we find that we have in our hands somethin.^ very 
solid and strong, from which we can follow" link 

Trt “ AT «*^er parts 

of the New Testament, with the conviction that all 

are connected together hy consistency and mutual 

nderstanding,— that the same general character 

^ e oiij^s 0 t ie whole, that, having confidence in 

le® four Epistles, we must difiuse our confiden 

iuither. Having accepted our starting-point, we 

cannot step theiu We are in possession of more 


I ,Cor. i ]0, 
I Con 


' * Qal^ ill. 22.' ' 

' *'Luk6.xsiv.' 34 : 
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' —we are in possession of all— if we are in posses- , 
sion o£ this, 

'•And there is another way , of looking at, 'the; 
'Blatter, not different from' the formerf but ap* 
pcalmg''with almost greater persuasiveness to our 
feelings, and our- conscience.' '' Having in these 
/Epistles Chiistianity' fresh 'in view before' us, as 
a, divine religion, ‘‘we have conlklence , to'WU'rds; 

' 'God/''^ We are sure 'that' He will' not deceive 
'ns. , This religion ' is not merely a system of 
doctrines 'and institutions, , with Idstceric iiiets ,as', 

' ' itS' basis, and historic perso'uages to propagate. it, 
buf it' is' a revelation of God's ''Character.''',' Wo 

'tt 'revelation 

''"MamSrh' follow 'on where He leads ns tliinugh :the'' other 

parfe of the Gospel Scriptures. The inuudatioa- 
of doubt, which may have seemed to overspread 
some parts of them, tends to disappear. “The 
waters are dried up from off the earth : behold, the 
face of the ground is dry.” * 

:' n. 

Another broad view of the subject before uS 
The is connected with the permiaUty of Si. l‘aul. In 

reading these four Epistles, even if we knew 
nothing oi the (iocuuientary auel historical euviroii-* 
ment from which we cannot separate them, we 
should he startled by the features of character 

, : » 1 John 'iii. 21. • (Jen. viu. 13. . 


' ib... ' .Ujw ''-' t 
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iiidiciitod in tlxcse four doeunierxts,. and by thr~ 
definite manner in wbieii they set before our view 

a most^estraordinary penson. His enthusiasm, his 

aggressive missionary zeal, his devotion to tint 
Master, real or imaginary, whom he has been led 
to serve, are palpable. And are we not justified 
in saying, parenthetically, that it is vny difficult 
to conceive of such literal devotion to a Master 
whose claims are imaginary? E<juaIIy palpable 
too, are the writer’s strong sense, his vehement 
logic, and his alternation hotween tender sympathy 
and indignant expostnlation. On the whole, it is ■ 
a most complicated, yet most natural personalitv 
which these letters force us to contemplate. And S4i 
now let us observe that it is preciselv the same 
Jaracter which comes to view on reading the other The™. 
Epistles attributed to St. Paul, and the treatise 
which is called the Acts of the Apostles: and at 
all events, those letters and this treatise exist, ’if 
the opinion which has hitherto been generally 

accepted is true, that tbe same man did write the 

other letters, and that the Booh of the Acts is an 

honest, trustworthy document, then everything is : 
easy, all^ the phenomena are explained. But 
then it is to bo observed that this implies a 
diffusion of confidence in regard to these other 
hooks. If wo accept what wo find in those ^ 

Epistles, we artj constrained to, follow, a, conclusion 

which ranges . over a much wider.,surfaoe.. But we 
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^ iniistiiot be eonteiit witli 'tin's general setting fortli 
of tlic argument at tliis^ point. Tlie topic before 
■ . US’ dcserYcs to be bandied in detail 

1. In tlirce of tbesc.seleoted Epistles, St 
IliiinM? utmost stress upon bis separate direct euliing 
th^apo-stie- apostlesbip. In fact it is, m"eaclv of tbese' 

tbree, bis starting-point. In writing to the Eonians' 
lie says 'that bo' was ' 'Smiled to be an ap*>stle^; 
'Separated unto tlicv Gospel of Cxod, ’Mbnt; by COirist 
be has received grace and apostlesbip/^^- be 
. begins bis first ktter to tJie'Coiibitbians by saying' 

. ' that be is '' called to bo an aposile of Jesus Christ/'*^* 
and .'in addressing the Galatians be is OTon'' more' 
emphatic and exclusive in bis language : .bO' 'is pm 
apostle " neither of men nor by ni'an /* lie noitlier'' 
“received the Gospel of ' ni an, nor was lie so 
pircct' from taught'” it, ' but' " bv tlio revelation of Jesus 
'Christ. ” If we believe him, we are face to face' 
with a Divine coinmunicatioiL If not, we 'niiist 
' doubt either his veracity or his ' sanity ; and' it 
, .seems very 'difficult to reconcile either 'do'ubt with 
the impression we derive from the reading of these 
. 'four Epistles, i 

But the -point immediately utkIw consideration . 
is this, -that -the assertion of a' direct, calling raid '' 
■ 'revelation to bims,e]f personally is in strict' and 
Actmmu .' natural harmony with, what wo find in tlm Acts 

of h'iH. ' ' ' ■ * ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ coavortion. of the A.post]es Three times ill that hook is 
’ Eotn. i. 1, 5. » 1 Cor. i. 1. * Gal. i. 1, 12. 

*1 ^ I* . ..I ,1 ' 'rl '• I ■ ' ' ’ ■''""■ ‘ ■’ ' ''■ ' ' ■■' '' 
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Ms sudden conversion related with empliasis and 
in detail ; and not only must our attoition be 
given to tire facts whicb are alleged to liavo 
taken place on the rvay to Dainiiseus; but in. 
tlie vision •vvbicli Ananias is said to Lave seen in vis»nsot 
tlnit city it is expressly said tnat Paul was *' a 
cliosen vessel ” to bear Christ’s name “bcfoi'e tlie 
Goiitiles;”^ while not at Duinascus only, Imt at 
Jerusalem also, soon afterwards, in a vision of St. 

Paul himsolt, this direct calling was, according to 
his own account, reiterated. “ Depart, for 1 will 
send thee far away to the Gentiles.”® Tims a 
most momentous part of St. Paul’s personal history 
is sot before us in perfect harmony by these four 
Epistles, and by the hi,storicaI narrative. And tbe 
same argument may he e.xtended to other Epistles 
which bear the name of St. Paul. This conscious- 
ness of a direct personal call foi* work among the 
Gentiles is evident throughout these writin"i 3 . 

Ihus, in writing to the Ephcisians of this Go.$pcl 
with which he was commissioned, he savs: 

“Whereof I was made a minister, according” to 
the gift of the grace of God given unto me by 
the effectual working of His pow'er.” 3 

2. In writing to the Galatians St. Paul says: “Yo inspreTioss 

liave, heard^of my conversation in time pa.st in the 
Jow.s’ religion, how that' beyond rnoasure I per- 

^ Acts ix. 15. s liyia. jtKii. 21. 

, »Eaia 115.7. ■ 
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' seeiited tlie clnirch of God and wasted And 

similar' language, tlioiigli arising out of ' a totally 
, , different context, is found in', tire First Epistle, to' 
tlie Coriiitliians : tlie least of tlie apostles, 

, that am not meet to he: called an apostle, because 

, , ■ I persecuted the church of" God : hut by' the grace 

of God I am' 'what I, am/’ ^ 'The same, earnest, 
'„PeTn;tMii5ai' penitent, sorrowful remembrance 'o,f 'this 'part 'of liis 
conccs. .personal history is found elsewhere, outside , the 
limits of his third group of four Epistles. Thus, 
in the letter to the Philippians, he sa, 3 ’s that, “as 
regards zeal '’ in Judaism, if a proof of that WTO 
muting he had heen“ a persecutor of the church, 

, while: in another letter of a different date he' recurs 
with the utmost depth of feeling to this part of 
^rSaii. " ^ thank Christ Jesus our Lord, wdio 

hath enabled me, for that He counted me faithful, 
putting me into the ministry, who before was a 
blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious.”^ 
We find precisely the same habit of refdrenco to 
this subject in. spoeehes given in the Acts of the 
Seifjcws saj's to the mob of Jews in the 

i-'umpio Temple Court, that “being zealous, as they all 
Court. that day,” ho says tliat ho had “persecuted ” 

the Christians “unto death,” binding and delivering. 
;i:, into prison not only men hut “women;”® and he 

tells before Eestus and Agrippa how he had “shut 

, ' 0aT. X. 13. ; ® 1 Cor. xv» 9,. •'* Phi], iii, '6. 

^ ® Acts ,xxi,i'. 19. 
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to blaspheme; ho^, "being exceedingly Lad a^^ain“ 
aem, he had persecuted them unto strange ci&s/’^ 
Q hing could be m closer correspondence mih the 
lan^age used m the Epistle to the Galatians ; nor 

fhef “’■‘’C^Pondonco with 

th facts 0 the case as recorded in the earlier par 

of the Book of the Acts. It is evidently the Lne 
personahty of St. Paul which we meet i; all these 

a This xonlous. yehomont, untiringpersocutmn^ 

obedience to a misguided conscience, may in ifeoif 
be viewed as indicating a part of tM persoml 
cimader of St. Paul : and, to pas,s now from facts 
of his experience to features of his temperament 
;ve may fimt take one which is closely allied' to 
what has just now been before us. This is his 
mwearied energy (md Morions nvimfy That 
this was a feature of his character no one can 
doubt, wim takes his impression from, the four 
Epistles which are the groundwork of this inquiry,. 
He IS all eagerness to visit Pome.^ After he has 
been there, he hopes to go to Spain. Meanwhile 
he IS goingpn an important errand to .Terusalom. 
All round about unto Illyricum he has fully 
preached the Gospel of Christ."® His impatient 
^ eagerness at Troas, when Titus failed; to come to 
him with nows from Macedonia, is , evidently 

' Acta xxvi 11. , a i. „ . 33,; . ., , 


2S 


The ihimo 
fHT.soualjtv 
JH thci Acta 
athl the 


St. Thnil*!?, 
^invyaua 
activity.' 


mS' ' 

iaipfiiiont 

oage,iijes(ist. 
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. 'diaracteristio.^ ' The manner in which he speaks 
' of having been detained by ' illness ' in Galatia 
seems to express the same kind of foclmg**^ ^The 
iiis airan- nstoiiislimg aceoniit of his labours in the ' Second 

diiut Liboiu’S. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ' . ' 

Epistle to' the Corinthians^ bears upon 'it all the 
' 'marks of, truth, so that he is fully justified in the- 
statement he makes in the .First I'lpistle, that 
laboured more abundantly than they all ^ adding, 
however, (and the addition carries with it a world 
of evidence as to the reality of the Gospel which 
he bore,) Yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with nie/^ 

" IJow put side by side with this ; the ' impresSion 
^we derive, as to this particular .' point, ' from .the 
..Acts.'of .the Apostles.;, and.' is itmot quite evident;';;'' 
that T/e have the same man before usP Ilis 
'’ .p^s: ' incessant ’ travelling from place, to place, his ve- 

. ijicesssaiit, „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■joumeyuigfl.. hemcnf, labour wherever, he 'stayed, are in, exact 
harmony with the statcincnt in the second letter 
to the Corinthians, though it is quite evident that 
■'that passage was, not 'at all in the historian’s 
thoughts when he wwote the treatise. ITo re- 
■ference..is rnad'O here to correspondence of per- ' ' 
sons, places, and, circumstances — a subject wdiich 
'■ belongs to a later, part of, 'the 'argument— but 
' rather .'to indications of "■ a certain tone ■ of 'inindh 

1 *2Cor. E 13. ' ^ 
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‘ Immediatelif,” he says, on recounting lyhat took 
place at Damascus, “ I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” i So, on another occasion, when 
snmmonud by a Divine communication to go into 
Durope: “ Immcchattdp wo endeavoured to go 
into Macedonia.” 2 So, again, on arriving in 
Rome, whatever the fatigues of the voyage and 
journey had been, whatever his infirmity of health, 
we find him “after three days” calling the Jews 
together that he might argue with them on bdialf 
of the Go.spel.=* IILs rising up from a state of in- 
sensibiHty at J^ystra, after stoning, and proceed- 
ing the next day ’ to Derbe, bespeak alacrity and His alacrity 
courage;* while the same impatkmce, demanding 

some strong discipline, which we have observed in the 

Epistles, seems evident in what we read concerning 
the approach to the iEgean from the interior : “ wlion 
they had gone through Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
preach ^the word in Asia, after they were come , 
to Mysia, they assayed to go into Bithynia : but 
the Spirit suffered them not: and they passing by 
Mysia came down to Troas.”® That the same 
energetic, active, laborious character is presented “pp'S’ia 
to us throughout the range of the Epistles, which 

besides these four, are, attributed to St. Paul, vi II 

n,d.>ivu 10. “ jrJ,-" ~ 

20 . " ‘ 
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Iiurdiy be denied*^ ' We miglit smii up ' tlie 
■whole cese of agreemeiit by a phrase Jic 

uses alike in his speech to the Epliesiim elders, and 
in his two. letters to the Thessalcmiiinsj 'wheii he 
spoaks' of his labours ■ of vaiioiis kinds as con- 
tinned night and day/^^ 

4 * We may now pass from St. PaiiFs nnweariecl 
industiy, to Ms quick syniprithy^ his tenderness, 
Ms tact. The very contrast has in it an element 
of persuasiveness.' It is in. tlie comlnTintion of 
two very opposite qualities that we .reeognixe 
especially the personality of St; Paul. ' Ills tact 
is visible in his. praising' the CorintliianS' before 
he blames them': his sympathy in ihe^deep ..feeling'; 
with -^diich.he welcomes the offender 011,'llis n'e-*;','' 
pentance.^ But the sympathetic, nature of, 'the, 
Apostle is .made', manifest in other "ways, and' in, 
ways w^hieh, because less' direct, are the more 
important for our purpose. lie ^ craves for the 
'Sympathy of others. 'Thus put together what, he’ 
says of the temptation in his flesh, when ■\\iitiiig 
to the Galatians, "and of the ^^tliorn in the fl.esh*^ - 
wdien ' writing to the Corinthians.^ Tlicre is iiC' 
doubt that these 'two expressions refer t'O', thc-v.saine 
subject ; and in each case; he so narj'ies' it as ' to 

.Kien^cyer Bays' tnily, 10 In’s ChnraJccridih (kr Inhcl (i, p,. 

, 235), *'‘Puu3vis kt iibera'll cler geschati'igarbeitendfi 'Ilaimy* ' ' 

® r Tliess. ii» 0 j; . 2 Thess. iii, S, , 

, . . 2 Cor. 11 C“8* . ' ^ 2 Cor. xii,7 ; Gal h\ .14* 
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wake a demand on ^ 

of tiioso to rvliom he writes Tl * ^ 

character, if such an M 

lyu suen an expression may be aiWerl 

IS evident near the end of the V fi , 
ains i. 'w, 

’■»«'« 

Lord Jesus Christ’s'l^o, a^d“fo^|^^ n" 

Spirit, a., Je t. Pft 

pvajontoeoaf„,„,Jaati„;r:;“7^ 

ir<». ao».tPat d»„ot believe a J„i, 

»y »,,» yheh I W f„, « 

^oepted oi the eainb ; that I may come ante you 

dtvell ea.pfd]y „„ thia pase.serLZrrcaa 
v ih • ^ a iii&torio narrative to which 

Other circumstances show that it belongs There 
IS a most evident shade of melancholy unon thi! yy 
part of St. Paul’s biography, as we trace him 

IIS returyoyage from Corinth, whence he wrote 

bf tK p ’ ^-Lere he was arrested : 

by the iioman soldiers. At Miletus he has the 
Km lurebodmg of “ bonds and affictions,- »a the ii« 

soiTowfuI ieeliBg and deeB pr^vi-nn. ^ ' ' ' ', " 

'with u 1. , V ^ Ciaving for sympathy 
with which he addresses there the Ephesian 


^ Kom. 'xT* 80-32,' 


* .:Acis '3cx. 23.' 
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elders eannot be jaistaken. And our inipressiou-: 
of tlie scene is deepened as we read of wluit took v 
' place at the close of it. ®^When lie had tliiiso 
, spoken, lie kneeled down and prayed with tliciii , 
all: and they all wept sore, and fell on PaiiFs 
neck, and kissed him,' sorrowing most, of all foi" 
the words which ■ he spake, that ho slaiuld see 
■their face no more^'^ From lilphesusdhe vessel 
weiit to Tyre; and there a descri])tioii of a similar 
scene is given. They all brouglit us on our way, 
with wives and children, till we w’-ere out of the 
.city: and ive kneeled down and prayed. ‘‘And 
when wo hud talcen our leave one of anotlior, w*<5 
took ship ; and they returned home agaiii/^ - 
Thence they went to, Ptoleinais, and next day to 
Cmsarea, where he is again warned of impencling 
danger, and the disciples do their best to hinder him 
from going to Jerusalem. Then Paul answered, 
What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? 
iiisporsc- I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
all hazards, Jerusalem for' the name of the Lord Jesus.' 

And when ho would not be persuaded, we ceased/^ 
writes St. ' Luke, ■ saying, The will of the Xord. 
be done.'*^ All this should ,bo carefully put side 
■by ■side 'with. the passage 'quoted above ■fmm. tlie 
'Epistle to the Eomans^: for it combines 'with it ^ 
in elucidating one side'' of 'St. Paul’s 'Character. 

^ Acts XX, 3G-8S,''' 

^ Aetssxi, r>, 0, ■'., , , ^ Ihiil xxl.13, 14' . :'■ ' 
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There IS strict corrcspoiKience : j-et evidently no imi- 
ation. It is the same side of character as tliat 
which is shown in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. “ I wrote to you with many tears — 
io arein our hearts to live and die with you." ^ 
And yet it is perhaps in personal frii?ndship and in 
small particulars that sympathy makes itself most 
evident. In the last-named Epistle St. I’iiul’s 
personal feeling towards Titus i.s very similar to 
his personal feeling towai'ds Epaphroditus, as mani- 
fested in the letter to the Philippian.s.^ And, to 
conclude what is brought forward under this liead, 
the whole tone of that Epistle, as also of the* 
Epistle to the Galatians, receives an illustration 
from two sentences in the narrative of the Acts 
which are seen to be full of meaning when looked 
at in this connection. The first is at the moment 
of leaving the Syrian coast: “The next day we 
touched at Sidon : and Julius courteously entreated 
Paul, and gave him liberty to go unto his friends 
to refresh himself.” ® The second is on the high 
road in Italy, when the prisoners were approaching 
Rome : “The brethren came to meet us as far as 
Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, whom, when 

f * ^ ^ is simmicd up, wift great; 

force and beatity, by Adolphe Mniioil, in a lermon entitjed Lea 
Unnea do feunt Paul, ” in bia Paul. I may perlmpa alao 
be flowed here to refer to the Mnluan Ledum lot 1S60 (third 
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Paul saWj-hc' tEunked God, and took couragG* 

In order to sec all tliat is reflected, on tlicso two 
" - occasions, iii', the language of St. Luke,' ''the- 
''beloved physician/' we must take .into account 
St, Pa-al’s delicate health, his privation and im- 
. prisoiiment, his discouragements and his fatigue, 

' Is it not quite evident that when ■ we thus' Tange 
The filings ovcT tlu.'so fcHir Epistlos ill conipanioi'isliip, so to 
from a sDcak, witli thcir acknowledged autlior, we become 
TiSS!" conscious that are not on an island, with, the 
barren sea around us but on a table-land, fioni 
whonce we can survey a wide and fruitful country, 
both near to us and far off ? And not only so. 

Is it not quite evident that , this table-land is, so 
to speak, organically connected by strong contiiiu- 
ous ridges, and by rich opening valleys, with the 
wide country that is so suggestive of admiration 
and contentment? 

III. 

But independently of the general argument 
which resides in the identity of lb. Paul’s cha- 
racter, a.s presented to us by these four aokiiow- 
ledgod Epistles, find those otlior parts of the New 
Testament which for the moment are supposed to 
detailed he uudor suspicioii, there is the companion in 
i^arious points of detail Ixiwaeii these four doeu- 
*iwUee. .y.xueuts and that 'part of the Acts of, the A.posties 
1 Ibid, isviu, 15. * Col. iv. 14. 

V ' : ■ ; ' ' . ^ ^ ' 

'i' ■ , '' h '' ' V ‘ .h'-'-' . ■ ■■ ■ " 
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untii ray necessities, and to tkem that were with 
mo: I have showed you all things, how that so 
lahouriiig ye ought to support the weak.” ^ The 
mere comparison of these two passages ought to 
tend to give us confidence in the Book of the 
Acts. They are in the most natural, yet the most 
curious, harmony with one another. AYhat St. 
Paul had done at Corinth, he had done at Ephesus. 
There is a consistency in this which is quite 
worthy of notice. And, further, in the one case 
this liahit of St. Paul is mentioned merely as a 
Aiiwfens fact in the course of the liistory: in the other it 

Eiistto. is named by himself, in a serious address, for the 

purpose of drawing from it a moral lessen. The 
unaffected naturalnc.ss of this should be observed. 

Now the point bef. ire us is the reappearance of 
. this fact of St. Paul’s biography in our four Epis- 
tles, and in the manner of its appearance. They 
belong by the hypothesis to the same general period 
of his life. In writing from Ephesus the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (and every circumstance 
fits the supposition of this place and date), ho saj’s : 
“ Even unto this present hour I labour, working 
with my own hands.” 2 Those who read the letter 
at Corinth had known him to be thus engaged, and 
they would feel the force of the appeal involved 
in the words “unto this present hour,” even as 
the presbyters of Ephesus would feel the force 
i Acts XX. S3. Cor, iff 12,^ / , 


of SL Paul. 
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«tli labour and travail night and day, tlmt we Sfht 
lot he chargeable to any of you : not because wo 

I-e not power, hut to mahe ourselves an e;rmpt 
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unto : you, to follow us.”i Thus what he had 
practised at Ooriuth and at liphesus, he had 
: ■ practised likewise at Thessalonica, the third great , 

mercantile city of the JSgean Sea. . And not only 
so, but in each of these cases, in writing to Corinth, 
Drairs a vrritiusr to Thessalonica, in speaking at lliletus, 
pXto' he. uses the same fact of his life to point a moral 
lesson. Yet can any one say that these notices 
have been, in the slightest degree, borrowed from 

one another f Surely no fair mind can deny that, 
starting from the point taken in the uncontro verted 
Epistles, and following these paths through the 
Acts of the Apostles, and through Epistles outside 
the accepted group, we have found reasons for 
extending oar confidence to those other parts of 
the New Testament. 

Noepesof 2. The transition from this subject to the notices 
of Aquila and Priscilla in our group of Epistles is 
easy and naturaL^ These notices are two. In the 
At Ephosus. Corinthians, written from Ephesus, 

we find the following passage “ Aquila and Pris- 
cilla salute you much in the Loi'd, with the church 

^ 2Thess. iii. 8, '9. 

^ This is only a speciiiica of thti evidence that might he 
supplied by reference to persons. Thus Apolios, iniglit be 
brought forward as a very conclusive link between the Aete^'and 

our four Epistles. In 1 Cor, iii. 0 WB liBd it said, “ I have 

planted, Apolios watered.” . This exactly, yet, moat artlessly, 
oorri-«iinnds with what wo learn from the Acts. Paul Wiis lirst 
■ ' at Coriuth, and then Apolios : and ApoUos wont to Corinth 

before the writing of this letter 

' • ’ ' \ ' 

^ ^ ; 
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that is in their houso.”! In the letter to the 
Komans we find the passage : » Greet Prhcilhi and 

Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus, who hare for 

ffly sake laid down their necks; imto wlmm not 
only ! gave thanks, hut also all thri cimrclios of the 
Gentdesj likewise greet the church that is in their 
house.” ^ In the one case we sec these two friends 
of the Apostle in Ephesus, in the other we see 
them in Rome: the two places are wideir sc- At noma 
paratod; yet theso two. Ejjistles are assumed to 
have boon written during the .same Missionary 
Journey. At firct sight this appears like a dis- 
crepancy. This appearance, how'cver, soon dissolves 
into nothing upon careful examination. In the Acts 
it IS said that the acquaintance was first formed *'™' 
at Corinth, under the following circumstances, 

beforethecIoseofthoSecondMissionaryJoumey: 

“ at ^ Corinth Paul found a certain Jew named 
Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come from Italy 
with his wife Priscilla (because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jew's to depart from Rome), and 
came unto them ; and because he was of the same 
craft, he abode with them and wrought; for by 
their occupation they were tent-makers.” ® Rext, 
on leaving Corinth and touching at Ephesus, ho 
left them there; and there they were eminently 
useful in the instruction of Apollos, before h a pj*o- 
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ceedcd to • Corinth. All this is ' in 'most ,easy 
harmony with what we read in the' first letter to 
the ' CJorinthkins, both ''as to the. fact '' that St. Paul 
finds them at. Ephesus, on his entering upon.'phe' 
■Third Missionary, Journey ; and also as to. their' 
utility to the Church and their friendly relations 
with Corinth. Yet it wmuld he very difficult for 
even the most suspicious critic to contend that 
all this was suggested by the passage' 'in^ the 
letter, and ingeniously interwoven into the narra- 
tive of the Acts, in order to procure credit to that 
document* 

And, now as to our finding these two Christians 
in. Rome, to which place another letter is wiitton 
during the same journey, there really is no difficulty 
whatever in this. Adopting the usual calculations, 
for which the materiaLs are ample, we find there 
was abundant time for Aqiiila and Pri.scilla to have 
reached Rome before the letter was written to that 
|dace from Oorinth. It may he added that such 
voyages woidd be very natural for Jew.s engagtffi in 
trade; while the strong brnguage in the Epi.stie to 
tlie Romans, concerning the clevutediiess, the ut.!lity, 
and hospitality of these two persons, and their 
friendship towards': himself, is in d:ia3,-niony with all 
that we 'read in the 'Acts. 'It 'must be added, that 
''there is one more notice of tliem in the JNCew Testa- 
ihent. In the Second Epistle to Timotiiy, ■wliicli, 
i'f. genuine, was the' latest that the Apostle wrote, 
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w find tMs: »SaIuto PrLsea onA . 

3i«ve been at Ephesus; 
and a 1 that need be said on this point is that tliey 
should be once more in this mercantile citv, and 
that fet. Paul’s friendship towards them shoi^lfl 
continue to the end, is perfectly natural. On tlm 
whole it seems altogether reasonable to contmid that 
such biographical threads justify our disposition 
to combine together St. Paul’s Epistles and the 
Acts of the Apostles in one general conviction of 
trustworthiness. 

3. But we may now turn to a subject of a 
totally dif erent kind, with the view of ascertaining 
the probable relation of those three Epistles to 
the historic narrative. It is impos.sibIe to nad 
these three Epistles without perceiving how 
strongly pervaded St. Paul was, at the time of 
writing them, with the anxious interest of a certain 
collection he was promoting ylm the poor Ghrh- 
tiam in Judwa. The facts of the case and his 
leeling on the subject are summed up in the 
following sentence of the Epistle to the Eomans: 

“Now I am going unto Jerusalem to minister 
unto the saints; for it hath pleased them of 
hlacedonia and Aehaia to make a certain coii* ^^icowu- 
tribution for the poor saints that are in Jeru- 
salem.” ^ If we examine the letters to the Uon'ii- 
thiaiis, wo see a very largo space given to this 
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subject,. mth tlie expression ' of .much importunity, ^ 
From the first of these letters it appears that he 
had.beoii doing, in Galatia, in .regard to, this hollec*. / 
tion, what he had 'been 'doing in .Mac.edoniu 'and', 
Achaia; and: moreover that the ^ most systematic 
arrangements were made for the completion of the 
gatherings ” at Corinth, and the conveying of 

them, to 'Jerusalem,^' 'If we^ turn 'to ihe.^ Second 
Epistle, Ave find two whole chapters given to this 
subject with great earnestness of feeling.^ Now, at 
first sight it might he thought v6ry strange that 
a subject which engrossed St. PauFs attention and 
emotion so much during Ms sojourn in Galatia, 
Asia, Macedonia, and Aeliaia should not be named 
in the direct narrative. A considerable space is 
devoted in the Book of the Acts to details of what 
occurred in this particular part of St. Paul’s life ; 
yet no mention is made there of the active business 
of this collection, which was certainly going on 

then. Now, we maj' say with'' confidence .that 
there would have been some mention of the 
subject if this part of the narrative had bcon 
intentionally and ingeniously constructed, so as to 

' fit what we find 'in 'the Epistles. Hence we have; 
in, this fact an argument’, for ,the independence, of 
ilm Book of the Acts. ' '.But' if, we read on beyond, 
•' tliis'part of it to. the. account of what, took pla'ca 
'.''in’ Judma, after St.' Paul had,. 'been appreheiidod 
^ 1' Cor. svi. 1--4.. ' ' ' ' ® ,2 Cor. viii., is,, ' ■ 
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in the Temple at Jerusalem, and was on his trial 
at Caesarea, we find quite casually and unexpectedly 
yet quite naturally, this business on which & 
Paul was at this period so intent, comin« to 
view _He says before Felix, regarding the cLid 
on which he had been brought to Jerusalem: 
“Now after many years I came to bring alms to 
my nation and ollorings.” ^ This is a sudden noic 
ot inner harmony between the two classes of 
documents that are before us, which is of the 
utmost value to us in estimating their autlienticity. 

And there is a wider view of the subject, which 
ought by no means to be omitted, for it strengthens 
the argument considerably. This is not the only 
place in the Acts of the Apostles where we find 
St. Paul actively interested in the benevolent 
collecting of money for the poor in Judma. At a 
much earlier period (at the end of the eleventh 
chapter, and at the end of the twelfth) he is 
represented to us as busily engaged in the same 
way. Taking the evidence that is before us. we 
might almost say that this was one of the en- 
thusiasms of his life. And the very same thing 
comes to view in the fourth of thaf group of 
Fpistlcs, of which three have been already adduced 
in connection with this topic. After the account 
in the Epistle to the Galatians of the conference 
at Jerusalem regarding the necessity of cii-cum- 

. Acts 3£iiY. 17., 
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cision for Gentile converts, and after tlie statement 
of the general agreement regarding the division of 
spiritual labour between St. Peter and Si Paul, it 
is' added: '“'Only they' would 'that" we should 're- 
member the poor, the mme tthkh I also was fmicanl 
to Thus there emerges here also, c|uitc 

naturally and unexpectedly, from the context a 
proof alike of the necessitous condition of the 
Christians in Judma, and of Si Paul’s industrious 
alacrity to procure for them, relief. 

4. The same kind of argument which arises out 
of an observation of persons and circumstances, can 
he drawn likewise from the mention oi pkees. 
All other instances being set on one side, an illus- 
tration may he given from the manner in which 
Damascus is named, both in two of the Epistles 
before us, and in the Book of the Acts ; that 
Damascus should have been indelibly impressed 
. oil', Si PauFs mind,' that every circumstance of his 
approach to that city, of his experience within it, 
of his flight from its walls, should have remained 
vivid in his memory ever after is absolutely certain, 
if the story related in the ninth chapter of thb 
book is true. Tluis, in the stories related in the 
twenty-second and twenty-sixtli clmpters, we are no^ 
'surprised to find the reiterated naming of Damascus 
in St, PauFs two speeches. When he' is addn,.issing 
^tlie Hebrew"mob, under cirmimstances of 'great ex* 

■ PGal. u. 10. ^ ' ■ 


Damaseus. 
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dtemeat, he says, “I went to Damascus, to 
them winch %vere there bound to Jerusalem ; » and 
he proceeds, “As I came nigh unto Damascus, 
suddenly there shone a great light round about me.” Si™.?;:" 
arid presently afterwards, “ being led by the Imiul of 
them that were with me, I came into Damascu,s.” i 
So, when he is speaking before Destus and Agrinna 
he says, “ As I went to Damascus with autlioritC im 
and commission from the chief priests, at midday S'ifSS 
I saw a light from heayen;" and when he has So 
described “the heavenly vision,” and said that he 
was “not disobedient to it,” he adds that first 
“ unto them of Damascus ” he showed the necessity 

of repentance and of “ works meet for repentance ”2 

All this reiteration of the name of the place is true 
to nature and to the facts of the story. It is not 

at all necessary to his argument. If he had been 

on ^ the way to Alexandria or to Antioch, when the 
vision from heaven led to his conversion, the result 
as to persuasion and conviction would have been 
the same. But the whole local scone .on the ■ 
south of the wall of Damascus was indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory, xind now we may iidd, 
that what we find in the Second Epistle to the’ mth.-sn,! 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians Is i«u. 
equally true to nature and to the facts which he so 

vividly remembered. “In Damascus, the governor 

'inderAretas, the, king, kopt the city of the.Damas-, 
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ceries witli a garrison, desirous to apprehend me ; 
and through a window in a basket was I let 
down by the wall, and escaped his hands.” ^ The 
agreement of this account of his escape with the 
account given of the same transaction in the Acts, 
while yet “it is related with such dilfcrenco of cir- 
cumstances as renders it utterly improbable that 
one should be derived from the other ” has been 
noted by Paley f and to what ho says this might 
bo added that there is no mention whatever of 
Aretas in the Acts. But the points to which the 
reader’s attention is here asked is this, that St. 
Paul’s quick feeling and memory regarding this 
subject are manifest. Damascus was impressed upon 
his recollection as no other place in the world had 
been. And a similar remark may be made of the 
manner of the allusion to the same city in the 
neai-ly contemporary Epistle to the Galatians. He 
is speaking of his call to the apostleship, and he 
savs: “When it pleased God to reveal His Son 
in me, that I might preach Him among the heathen, 
immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood, 
but I went into Arabia, and returned again unto 
Damascus.”®: We might remark on the exact, yet 
• evidently undesigned, connection of this with what 
is stated in the , direct narrative : “ Straightway 
at Damascus “he preached Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that He is the'Sun of God,” and with hig 
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statement before Agrippa, that at once, he began 
his preaching first in that city.i But the point 
before us is the instinctive feeling with wfiiich he 
names Damascus. He has not stated above that 
it was there that he had been eonvertod, and that 
it was thence he had gone to Arabia. With a mind 
full of the recollection, he simpl}" says that he 
“returned to Damascus.” Possibly he had told 
to the (»alatianp, when he was among them, the 
story of his Conversion. Indeed we can liurdly 
doubt that he had done so. But this only makes 
what wo find here to appear the more natural ; 
and, just to add one thing wdiieh tends to I’escue 
the narrative of the Acts at this point from any 
semblance of imitation, the nsit to Arabia is 
not mentioned there at all, as it certainly would 
have been in an attempt to obtain credit by cor- 
respondence with the Epistle. 

Only specimens have been taken from a solid 
mass of evidence, which might be exhibited in 
many particulars. But enough has been written 
to show that, when travelling carefully through 
these four Epistles and looking well around us, we 
find paths diverging on this side and that, along 
which we might move without any interruption, 
so as to traverse the whole of the New.Testamciit, 
and to perceive that it is a continuous region, with 
lall the parts happily related to one another. 

^ Aots' k. '20 : ' 20. „ 
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Evidential Conclusions from the • 

As regards tlie topic, on which we have been 
last engaged, the comparative examination of these 
four Epistles, on the one hand, and the history of 

the Acts on the other, coalesce into an argument, 
the force of which it is very difficult to resist. It 
is precisely the kind of evidence which tells very 
forcibly in a court of justice. Let us imagine 
ourselves in such a court, with four autlicntic 
letters, concerning which no doubt is entertained. 
The question is regarding the tru.stwoi'thinoss of a 
continuous narrative dealing with the same subjects, 
incidents, and persons. Is it not evident^ that such 
circumstances as those which have just been 
named, would weigh very powerfully with a jury, 
and would probably secure a favourable verdict i* 
One very interesting fact in Paley’s life is that 
lie was always fond of observing circumstantial 
evidence. . When he was a young man, be spent 
much of his time in attending trials, and showed 
the greatest eagerness and patience in watching 
the fate of prisoners; and all through lifo he 
displayed, marked cleverness in weighing evidence, 
and a great love of that kind of pointed investi- 
gation which is required in the cross-examination 
of witne.sscs. We have the result in the from 
Paulmw, a book which is of infinite value, and 
which never can be obsolete. 

* 

: ' ' One' 'remark, ' v/hich lias .been justly ' made 
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regarding that book, may be fairlj- claimed like- 
wise on belialf of this miprofending Tract which 
must now draw to its end. Whatever evidential 
argument it contains, all other Christian evidence 


lemams, It somefamos hupfions tliat ' a, 


position in apologetics depends upon ' the securing 
, O , some otlier position first, and that when one 
part of the defensive ground is lost, other pru’ts 
must be surrendered also. Not .so her.' Wliut 
ever confirmations of our faith are derived from 
prophecy, from miracle, from adaptation to the 
needs of man, from scioneo, from collateral liistorv, 

rom actual success and liuman e.\'porienee ^all 

these sources of conviction flow freely and linim- 

paired, whatever bo the fate of the argument here 

sot forth. . 

I have no desire to exaggerate the importance 
of ais slight endeavour. The great edifice of 
Christian Endence is complicated and majestic, 
and consists of many parts. What is here at- 
tempted is only a buttress. Yet a buttress may 
have its value as a helpful, though subordinate ti,. 
part of a noble building, and may do something for 
the sujiport of a structure which is deep and stronn- 
in its foundations. _and bright with tie radianc: 
of heaven on its piiinaelos above. Any strength 
that may bo eoinmunicrted in this way is com- 
municated to the whole ; and nothing is to be 
despised which may help in giving confidence in 
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Evidential Gonclusim^ from Four Epistles. 


fhat “ great sal-vation, which at the first began to 

he spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard Him— God also bearing 
them witness, both with signs _ and wonders, and 
until divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost”! 

1 Heb. U. 3, 4, 
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Mo. 63. , TM Geologies: a Contrast and a Comparison^ By 
. 'the .Rev./ W. .Sunderland Lewis, M.A. 46. 

Gives ' an ontlixie' of ' the arguments in favour with , reconcilers' . of the 
' jdiblical and scientific' records. As' an introduction to the subject it , may be 
' warmly commended.^**— l/fewy iVoM 
. **A valuable contribution” — SchooimQ$teK 

No. The^Fsalms compared with the Hymns of Different 
Eiiigionst an Evidence of Inspiration^ By the Rev. WIG-* 
Blaikie, D.D., LL.D, 4d. 

' ** The Professor puts his several points with clearness, and by reason of his 
' thorough sympathy with the subject he succeeds in investing it with charm 
and interest.”— -Jbeff/ee/? Journ&L 

**The result of the comparison is to establish the towering pre-eminence' of 
the Psalms, alike in the substance of vhat they teach,: and in the tone and 
snirit bv which they are pervaded.”— if 
MO... 85 . ■ 'The Origin of Life and Conseiousmss^ By tlio Rev, 
/"Charles Chapman, M.A., LL.D. 44 

;*«'Dr. Chapman. IS /evidently well ' acquainted with the arguments, of the. 
'/philosophers, and, after a patient Investigation of their various hypotheses,: 

' comes to the 'conclusion that their speculations afford no gleam of a, solution of 

' "the mystery, of life, whilst the Bible comes to our .'help by teaching in.' clear 
and 'definite^ ,language :that' Life is due directly' to. .the C,reative: Act of God.” 

^ ' BHorchmmr 
: ' T,he‘'’;Trtc,t'Wil!' be'.'fouttd, 'of 'Service to those who wish to understand 'how 

much' can 'be" .said on'' both 'the 'Christian and' 'scientific' sides of this subject.” 

/' Aberdeen tourml ' , 

' ..' Chapman , deals very, ably with The Origin pf life and Consmusmss^ ' 

"his treatise, showing' much careM reading and' thought, upon what has been 
■' . 'sa'id'by.most of , the scientific authorities of the day. . He 'comes 'to‘'the''coii'clu-' 

'' ''sion, which every 'scientist more or less admits 'and' 'from 'which we can .see no' ^ 

' 'Oscape'for those who unhappily desire to think, otherwise s that neither 'philo- ' 

' . ', sophl'Hor science can show. any origin' of life ^ and. consciousness, apart from 'the' 

'' creative 'act .of God, but that"* of ' Him, and . through ^ Him, and ' to ■ Him are all 

Cornwall Bezette, : 

: "No' d0.' " The Influence of the 'Christian Religionm History .: .' By .'the ^ 
V" ,'R€v.T,'E.'S,later. , 4d.'V ', 

"“.This is 'an admirable -piece of apologetic. It m replete .with 'Suggestive', 
thought, -and'., the argument is arranged with su'ch - orderliness ,'' that it ' ca'n be ' 
readily followed.' . . Mt. Is calculated to '-do good, both- from the' truth" It 
«?s,pres.ses, and'bhe ,fine spirit in -which it is written.”— 4 Uertifaeo JourneL ' , ... 

' . **:.'Ror -t^ughtful .teachers, this Tract will be found very interes,ting. : ..The, main 
idea rtimifig through the little work Is the *',Preserving'.and. Frogressi,Ve' ,Power' „ 
of and its social and reforming power.” — School mmter. 

^ , LCMKDONr Eai0i0U8 Tract Society, 56, Patrrhostbr Row, 
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^ ‘*TIie great divisions are'' *the 'Preserving and progressive .power CMris* 
tianity/. and^'.^Hhe 'Social and' 'reforming .power of' Christianity*’*'' sbows 
much' .reflection on the facts .of history, .and -after an 'intelligent comparison 
between the powers and effects of other influences in all ages on .the one. hand, 
and of Christianity on the other,- makes it clear how 'Immeasurably the 'balance 
stands to the credit of the latter.”—! /f era /7 Gharohman* 

No. 67. Testimonies of Great Men to the. Bible am Chrisimnitj, 
By John Murdoch, LLD. 4 d* 

**It is helpful and convenient to have thus brought together the suggestive 
and eloquent tributes paid to the Christian faith by men eminent in secular 
..walks of life. The classes here represented are grouped as rationalistic' 
thinkers, masters of literature, men of science, and statesmen, and under each 
head there are stimulating testimonies to the excellence of Scriptural tiuth.” 

.' Modem Ghuepk , , 

**This tract, ought -to do cxcelient''seryice.”*-^^^£fSf£/.. 

" *'* Should 'be in the .hands, of every open-air worker.. . Thoroughly "up to, 
date-.and worthy, of the., compiler.”— itfX.' ''.'"'V'' 

“A treasure-house of argument, quotation, and xektcmtP'^GhHBtlM Leader* 

' ".'.''No*', 68,. ■'' Theology an .. Indueiive nnd a^Progressim "S'dence* ' By 

'.".J.-OSEPH" Angus, "M. A., D.D. '4d. 

** It is an able aM timely treatise/*— Mef/tod/sf 

‘*The subject is' dealt with .in 'an able and- scteatific .manner* "' Dr. Angus'- 
des'erves.' credit for 'the' cautious' w.ay in which he puts 'the, argument. .'.His 
treatment of the subject is at once clear and logical, and characterised by ill 
the fulness possible within the limits of a tract, 'It is, loyal to,, -the "truth,:' 
while it distinguishes for us .what .in theology is .pro'gressive ; it .also- shows 
where scientific conclusions are final and unquestionable. The Tract ought 
to be in the hands of all who are affected by modern criticism/*— /foci:. 

'No. ,'69., Modern Scepticism Compared with Christian Fmth. 
the' Rev.- 'M. Kaufmann, M.A.- 4 d. 

** One of the most' interesting of the series of Present Day , Tracts " • ,. '* .- . 
In general ability, ,-, and in- the .skill with which it. presses modern’ lit erature- 
into the 'service' of the argument, the -present ' Tract is'c-eriainly '-inferior 'to' 
.none of its predecessors, so far as they have come beneath -our 'notice/* , 

' demrd., 

' '*♦ Mr.- Kaufmann, in .these sixty-four brief --pages, has, done ft,'r-ema.i:kaWe'' 
'■-service. * . . One-w'ho’ has made the .meanings of this- Htlle book' Ms own, 

' need 'not fear "that- he will "meet with 'further cause for 'doubt upon,' the" -sound 
-.conclusions-'-reached'by the mthor Weekij, , 

'• ''.♦*The Tract is," .tip to, date, and- skilfel 'in '.dealing-, with ,lhe''d,al’a 

, 'furnished by -the modern ' infi-delity.'-- which- -saturates, -popular- 'literalurfe, ,ll 
-cannot -fail -to -'Command, respect, even from; opponents/**—l?o-oi 
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N0'..'7P., The, Problem of Human Suffering inihe Ligki o/ffhHS- . ^ 
'By the Rev. T. Sterling Berry, D.D. 4 t 3 . ; 

' ^ To say that, it' x'S' quite worthy of the series iS'' to give it the 'highest com- 
"mendation; for 'former Issues have' been"' of priceless, value. W,e,wish' that, ' 
every" minister, teacher, and church' member would read these sterling" pam- 
phlets. They would utterly nullify the fashionable infidelity that thinks itself 
to have the monopoly of brains to-day. Worth many times its nominal cost ; 

indeed, cannot be valued in silver and gold.''-— M/o/’flf a/7£if 

*‘This Tract is at once a splendid apologetic for the doubter and a healing 
balm for the sorrowing. ' It is as' clear in staling the difficuhy as^ .in ex- 
plaining it. Its reasoning is sound, and its philosophy is Chnstian and 
humanitarian.”'— *T/?0 Rock, 

*‘Dr. Berry shows, in his lucid manner, that neither in the teaching of 
Buddha or of Zeno of old, nor yet in the teaching of the modern Fessnmst is 
found any satisfactory solution of this difticiilt problem, but tnat a solution 
can be found in the light of Ghristianity only.” Shefflcid indcpcsiticot. 

Ho. 71. Tke^‘' Psalms of David'^^- and Modern Criluism. By the 
'.Rev. Samuel 'G. Green,, D.D. 4 ^. 

“ We commend this little work to our young friends. AH our ministers 
ought to read it. It is time some check was put to the fashionable guarded 
eulogies on the higher criticism uttered in ignorance of what it really is. 
Most heartily do we thank Dr. Green, not only for the work, but because he 
has so condensed the instruction that it could be published 

** This tract, short as it is, is a very complete and exhaustive argument in 
favour of the Davidic authorship of the Psalms. . . The argument is stated in 
a clear and telling manner. The references to authorities are many. It is 
''' ,a: fine. apologetic«”*--T/?0 Rock* 

Deals with the evidence for the Davidic authorship of the early portions 
of the Book of Psalms, and the bearing of Mspiration and the ‘higher 
criticism’ upon religious belief .”— Doily Gozetfe* 

'. ' ,Ho. 72- ChrisPs Doctrine of Prayer* ' By the Rev, R„ McCheyne., 
Edgar,' A.M,., D.D,. Ad. 

' **'An exhaustive. ' treatment of the- subject' ' Christ’s' method of teaching 
".was the * experimental ’ ,one, and the whole '.Tract is a magmhcent' exposit'ion 
',. of., Elis doctirne or philosophy of prayer treated under the following, heads 
wL"';the ..'facts on which Christ bases 'His doctrine of prayer ; ^ 2 na, Tiis 
'doctrine']' . 3 rd, the experien'ce.by which His doctrine may. be venned.'^^ 

'Current ''iheoriea 'on the', nature of 'prayer are' 'examined' and exposed, ana the 

nuthdritles quoted are veiT ntt5merous.”-~BtoExprm ' ' 

London ; Tkact: Society, 56^ '^Patermoster Row. 
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IVERACE, M.A ' I' 

PRICE 3/e. THEf SEPARATE TRACTS, EACH. | 

«« Nothin^ could be better than such a collection on Agnosticism, SeenUristt, j; 
wantedf and we should Uke its existence to be widely ( 

..Thevarioustopiesaretreatedwiftgreata^m^^^ | 

competent to deal with them. 'Sd»T™ ! 

; ... 1 


fOURTH SPlGlUi YOLTJME OF PRESENT DAY TRACTS 

Contcdmng Eight Numbers of tM Series 'm ' under x — 

No. 13. awof Orl0a of Man Qeoiogoaiiy domiderad. By S. R. 

Pattison, Esq., F.G.S., and: Dr» Friedrich Pfaff; 

Mo. 9. The Antt&ultv of Man Hfsiotkaliy Gonaidered. By the Rev. Canon 
Rawlinson, M. A. : 

No. 39* Man Physiol oifoally Gonsidemd, By A. Macauster, Esq., M.A., 
M.B., F.R.S. ■ .■ 

No. 30. oof a Machine but a Bespomible Ftae Agent By the Rev. 
Prebendary Row, M.A. 

No. 12. The Witness of Man*8 Moral Mature to Christianity^ By the Rev. J. 
Radford Thomson, M. A. 

No. 31. The Adaptation of the Bible to the Meeds and Mature of Man. 

By the Rev, W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. 

No* 42. Points of Contact between ReveiatiOK and Mature! Soieme. By Sir 
, J. William Dawson, F.R.S. 

No* Christ and Creation: A Two-^Sided Quest By the Rev. W. S. 
, Lewis,,; M.A*' ■ ■ - ■ 

Price Ss. 6d., Crown 8vo., cloth hoards. 



** la the stndy of these Tracts the r©^ find fresh assurance that 

Christians are not followers of cunningly-devised fables. One can only wonder 
at the variety of lines of evidence that converge in one conclusion.** 

ivangeiioat Mdiazihe. '■ 

** Many of the so-called sa^tlfic questionings of to-day are here well and briefiy 
answered. 

It i8.;a' volume which" eahhot,-"be';: ,too':wld% |hown,'-and' • is , liMy to prove an , 
impoitaiit homer to the inroadt doctrine, heresy, and infidelity.** 

inglkh Churchman. 

** Nothing could be better than ^ this oolleGtion of Tracts vindicating the 
statements nf. Revelation oh: 'ihe-,. subject ..of .man, and offering .'reliable arguments 
wh6rewi.th' ''to'' .meet /prevalent 'Injections. ThiS' .'distinctly valuable 'volume' is, 
calculated to prove of the greatest semce to earnest inqiiirers, and to those who 
wish , to have the Christian side put before them succinctly, and yet with 
sufficient fulness to afford a firm grasp of the arguments in support of revealed 

;; *'‘'The issue^in' view.'of, the .negative aspects' of.^m'odem ihought, |s„',a!tog€ther 
wise and timely, **—Sapf/af Magazine. 

The; B.T.S. have gathered 'up eight of thw always,, valua,ti>l@ 'Piment'^ Day 
Tracts on Man, his age, origin, , moral nature,- and needs,' 'and' published them 
under the common title oi Man m EdaHon to the Mvbk and ChrisimnUw. , Tli». 
title is a happy one, and- the '.volume, a.hould. be eadromely useful just now. ** , ' ' 

■'/ ' "'■ - ,''V ," ''' ' ''Mcord, 

If /;:I^Nl3C»r';t^':'''RW^O0S',TRA4W '' 








